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1899. [Price 6p. 





FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





MRS. BISHOP'S LATEST WORK.—A BOOK OF TRAVEL OF THE HIGHEST POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL INTEREST. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND: an account of Journeys in Western and Central China, 
especially in the Provinces of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. Dedicated by permission to the 
Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. By Mrs. BisHop (Isabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. By W. S. Lity, Author of ‘ The Great Enigma,’ ‘Four Humourists 


of the Nineteenth Century,’ &c. 8vo. 145, 


CONTENTS :—The\Foundation of the State—The Origin of the State—The Functions of the State (Education, Religion, 
Morality, Public Hygiene, Contract, the Land, Social Order)—The Mechanism of the State—The Corruption of the State—The 


Sanctions of the State. 





NEW IMPRESSION. 


A MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYERS FROM THE LITURGY. Arranged for Family Use. By 


the late WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. New Impression. Small crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF 


TECK. Based on her Private Diaries and Letters. By C. KINLOCH COOKE. With numerous portraits and Illustrations. 


2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


[Ready Immediately. 





“ THE Edition of Byron.”—Publishers’ Circular. “The definitive Edition.”— 7imes. 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, collated with the original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which 


are still in existence, with many hitherto unpublished additions. This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s 


Works, as no other Editors have had access to the original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
POETRY. Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Vol. I. The Early Poems. Vol. Il. Childe Harold. [Just out 


Vol. III. The Giaour, Bride of Abydos, Corsair, etc. [/# the Press. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE: the Origin and Early 
History of our Dealings with the Boer Republic. By JOHN 
MARTINEAU. Extracted from the Life of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Crown 8vo. sewed Is. 

*,* This work, containing information concerning the origin of the present 
crisis which can be found in no other work, has been reprinted in view of 
existing difficulties. 

SEVENTH THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER TREK AND 
THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLICS. 
By the late Hon. Henry CLorte, LL.D., Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for Natal, 1843-44. Edited by his Grandson, W. 
Broprick-CLoete, M.A. Cloth, ts. 6d.; sewed, Is. 

FOURTH THOUSAND. 

UNDER THE SJAMBOK: 2 Tale of the Transvaal. By 
GEORGE HANSBY RUSSELL, 6s. 

**Opportune........ and thrilling.........a story ..after the heart of all Big 
Englanders......Surely an overcharged picture of Boer faithlessness, ferocity, 
hypocrisy and iniquity.” —4/ ruth. 

THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER: Five Years’ Experiences 
in Gilgit, Hunza Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern Hindu-Kush. 
By Colonel ALGERNON Duranp, CB., C.1.E., British Agent at 
Gilgit, 1889-1894, Military Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 
1894-1899. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

THE XIXth AND THEIR TIMES: an Account of the 
Four Cavalry Regiments in the British Army that have borne the 
Number Nineteen. By Colonel JoHN BippULPH. With 
Coloured Plates, Plans, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

AT SCHOOL AND AT SEA: Sketches of Life and Character 
at Harrow in the Forties, and subsequently in the Royal Navy. 
With Experiences and Adventures on the Australian Stations, in the 
South Seas, in the Black Sea, in the Trenches at Sebastopol, &c. 
By ‘“‘ MARTELLO TOWER,” a Naval Officer. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS: 2 Account of 
Pickaninnies, Papooses, Bambinos, and other Bairns, chiefly from 
Personal Observation. By (Mrs.) LOUISE JORDAN MILN, Author 
of ** When we were Strolling Players in the East,” &c. With 
many I}lustrations. 8vo. 12s. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


To be completed in 12 


LETTERS. Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 


Vol. I. 1788 to 1811. Vol. Il. 1811 to 1814. 
VoL III. 1814 to 1816. Just out. Vol. LV. 1816 to 1820. Jn the Press. 


SHAKSPERE, AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA. By F.S. Boas, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“There is no room for difference of opinion as to its carefulness, its 


thoroughness, its eloquence, and the admirable arrangement of its component 
parts,””"—Wesiminster Gasette. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Georcre Borrow. A New 
Edition, Edited with Notes and Glossary by ULick BuRKE. With 
Two Etchings, a Photogravure, and a Map, in One Volume. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready immediately. 


A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA: and some Notes on the 
Ancient Monuments of Central America. By ANNIE CARY 
MAUDSLAY and ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Map and 
Plans, 74 Photogravures, 2 Chromolithographs, 4 Lithographs, 
and other Illustrations. gto. £4 4s. net. fReady immediately. 


THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE: Studies of the 
Topography of the Byzantine City and Adjacent Objects of Inter- 
est. By ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., Professor of His- 
tory, Robert College, Constantinople. With Plans and Illustra- 
tions. 4to. 21s, net. 


GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. By Marcus B. 
HvuisH, LL.B. With many Collotype Illustrations. Crown 4to. 
21s. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, D.D., LATE 
BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. With Selections from _ his 
Correspondence. By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION: Based on 
the Gifford Lectures delivered in Aberdeen in 1889-90 and 1890-91. 
Thoroughly Revised and in great part re-written. By Professor 
EDWARD BuRNeET? Tytor, D.C.L., Keeper of the Museum, 
Oxford. Author of “ Primitive Culture,” “ The Early History of 
Mankind.” With Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. {Ready Shortly, 
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MESSRS. 


NELSON’S NEW _ BOOKS. 





*.* Complete List Post-free on Ap lication. 











THE HEIR OF HASCOMBE HALL. New 
Historical Tale by Ek. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of 
French and English" &c. Illustrated by Ernest | 
Prater. Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, cloth extra, 


itt ____ | NEW 


3 CAPTAIN OF - IRREGULARS: @ Stirring 
Tale of War and Adventure in Chili, By HER 
BERT HAYENS, Author of “In the Grip of the 


“A MIRACLE OF VALUE 
“A TRIUMPH OF PUBLISHING.” | By Rosekt Bird. A New Illustrated Edition of 


“THE IDEAL EDITION OF DICKENS.” 
DICKENS RERAY PUCK EpiTin 10N. 
THACKERA ITION 

Printed uy. ERY eT ED Td 


CENTURY on thinnest INDIA r APER, soot 





‘TESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 


this popular book. With 136 ~~ “oan by the 
leading Bible Artists. Royal ato., Gs. 


E MAKING OF EUROPE: A Series of Hi 


torical Sketches. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. 6d 


PHIL AND I. By Pavt BLAKs. Illustrated by 6 


Spaniards,” &c Iilustrated by Sidney Paget | Volume complete, Soo-yoo pages Soper. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 28. 6d. 
Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top LIBRARY. HALF an INCH THICK —— —- — ‘ 
5s NOW READY BLIND LOYALTY. A Sequal to “Our Vow.” By 


A VANISHED NATION. by Herserr Havens 
Illustrated by W. B. Wollen, RI. Crown &8vo. 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5 





CNGE FATA, 
OLIVER TWIST AND SKETCHES BY BOZ. IN 


0 
—-- Stanley. By M. DOUGLAS. 


. HAVERFIELD, Illustrated. Post 8vo., cloth 
extra, 2s. Gl 


NLAND. T The Story of Livingstone and 
Hilustrated. Pest 
Sva., cath extra, 2s. 6d 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. 7 a r AF eS Y ¥ IR. 
,OLLARD lustrated by Rainey, R crown “ap ~tys~ es 
Svo., cloth extra, 58. j NMI “ *p ublishing Monthly THE TWIN CASTAWAYS. By E. Harcovns 
: r Applica BURRAGE, Author ot “The Vanished Yact 
oa—~ « wie = > re fe fus on 4 iatiou Nustra 1 ~ Rye F 
Taye Mac DON - > rt trated by W * It will he a distinct boon to readers, and will to a iiustrated Pos Svo., ct th extra, 2. 66 
Mar set o. Post Svo. cloth outs - large extent supersede the more bulky editions now in A GOODLY HERITAGE. By K. M. Eapy. flux 
* Ke _ . use. A most excellent plan for meeting the wants of wated by Percy Tarrant. Post 8vo., cloth extra 
, ANS: a Tale of Two Terms the public.” —Athenwum ft 2s. 6d. 
MOBSLEY'S MOHICAN Author of “The Triple _“ It is impossible to conceive of anything better 
Alliance,” &c. Illustrated by J. H. Bacon. Crown New Age 


Svo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d 
SCILLA: a Story for Girls. By E. Evrerert 
GREEN and H. Louise BEDFORD. Illustrated by 
J. H. Bacon. Crown Svo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


THE FELLOW WHO WON: 4 Tale of School Life. 
By ANDREW HOME. Illustrated by Emily Cook 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


GEORGE Smith, C.1 


TOM GRAHAM, V.C.: a Tale of the Afghan War 


irom Spenser and 


Soper. Post 8vo,, cloth extra, 3s. 6d trated by ROBERT 


extra, 3s. 6d 


HAVELOK THE DANE: «4 Legend of Old 
Grimsby and Lincoln iy C. W 
IMustrated by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo., WORTH 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | 





NEW BIOGRAPHICAL 
ty TWELVE PIONEER | MISSION ARIES. By 


“A perfect marvel of condensation, without the 
sacritice of a single advantage.”—Weekly Dispatch 
Prices : cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, and 3s. net 


WORK BY DR. GEORGE 
MITH 


With Portraits and v3 Illustrations Demy 
8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE COURTEOUS KNIGHT, and other Tales 

Malory. By E. Epwarp 
By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. Illustrated by George SON. Edition de Luxe, on Antique Paper. Illus 
Horr. Crown Svo, cloth 


Whistler. | THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. Motes- 


With Twelve Coloured Plates and many 
Black-and-White sho smerens Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE ABBEY oN THE MOOR. By Lvcg & 
SON. Illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. Pou 
og cloth extra, 2s, 


BOBBY’S SURPRISES. By E. L. Wavannep 
Illustrated. Post Svo., cloth extra, 2s. 

D, F.R.GS., F.RSS. | = 

THE ROMANCE oF THE SOUTH POLE. By 
G. BARNETT SMITH. Illustrated. Post 8vo., cloth 
extra, 2s. 





MARK HAMILTON'S DAUGHTERS. fy A 
FRASER ROBINSON, Post d5vo., cloth extra, 2s 
TERRY'S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 1) | 
MACDONALD OXLEY, Author ot * Diamond Rock 
“ Baftling the Blockade,” &c Post 8vo., cloth 

extra, price 1s. 6d. 


a“ 














THOS. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 


, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 


Edinburgh ; and New York. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


THE SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 18,000 COPIES, 1S 
NOW READY EVERYIWHERE 


Red Pottage. 


By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 


Spectator ;-—" The plot of * Red Pottage,’ ingenious, original, and abounding in 
strong dramatic situations, would alone have secured for it the eager attention of 
critics and public alike . Criticism is disarmed by the freshness, the 
trength, and the pathos of this brilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most 
exciting and original of the present season.” 


The Colossus. 


By Mortey Roperts, Author of “A Son of Empire,’ Second 
Edition. 6s. 
World :— Likely to be widely read and as widely discussed.” : 
Pall Mall Gazette : The characters in this delightful story are drawn wit! 
quite amazing cleverness.” 


“Diana Tempest,” &c. 6s 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 
A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Mariz£ von BUNSEN. Cloth, §s. 
Birmingham Gaztte;—“An exceptionally entertaining book, well worth 
reading.” 

FINLAND AND THE TZARS. By Josern R. Fisuer, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo., 12s, 6d. 

IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of the “ Tourma- 
line” Expedition to Sus. By HENRY M. Grey, a Member of the Expedition 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., 16s. 

Athenaum ;—° Mr. Grey’ s book commends itself as of great human interest and 
as one of the very few good books about soestih | life.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “AN A BC FOR BABY PATRIOTS.” 

REALLY AND TRULY; or, The Century for Babies. By Mr. 
and Mrs. ERNEST Ames. In brilliant colours, 3s. 6d. 

A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven 
Syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “The Bad Child's Book of 
Beasts,” &c. 3s. 6d. 

RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMIES. 
Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G. H. Dedicated by permission 
to Mrs. W. H. Grenfell. 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In the Press, Sixth Edition, Revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared ior this Edition. 
PRE-HISTORIC TIMES AS ILLUSTRATED BY 

ANCIENT REMAINS AND THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
MODERN SAVAGES. By the Right Hon. SiR JoHN LuBprock, Bart 
M.P., D.C.L., F.RS., &c. 
Now Ready. Demy 8vo., cloth, 13s. net. 





‘THE LETTERS OF FARADAY AND 


SCHCENBEIN, 1836-1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to 
Contemporary Letters. Edited by Georc W. A. KAHLBAUM and FRANctIs V 
DARBISHIRE. 

Recently Published. Demy 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. With Chronological Tables 
for the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the 
Old Testament. By E. Kautzscn, Professor of Theology at the University 
of Halle. Reprinted from the “Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
re gl Edited by the Author. Translated by JoHN TayLor, D.Lit 

&c 
“There is no one w ho with open mind will read the book and not be better for 
~Sci risman, 
‘This English translation is likely to prove very acceptable to all 
those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the ‘higher 
critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.”—-The Guardian. 


THESLOSICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY—NEW SERIES. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. per volume. 
Just Published, last volume of the Fourth Year's Subscription, being the 
letion of Professor tod s great work. 


Cc 
A HISTORY OF DOGMA. Vol. Vil. By Dr. Apowrn 
HARNACK, Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

“ This valuable work, the coastation of which may be justly regarded as one of 
the most important events that has happened of recent times to our theological 
literature. We earnestly hope that many of our readers will find it possible te 

rocure this and the other works of the Theological Translation Library.”"— Primitive 
Method ist Quarterly. 

No work on Church History in recent times has had the influence of Professor 

H arnack’ $ ‘History of Dogma.’ "—The Times. 
A book which is admitted to be one of the most important 

theolo ical works of the time.”—Daily News. 
he first volume of this great ‘ History of Dogma’ we reviewed some time ago 
and it gives us equal pleasure to call attention to this. . . « We take our leave 
of this volume by once more calling the attention of our readers to the admirable 
_< of which it forms in itself one of the most important issues.”—Qua- ter 


rs “COMPLETE LIST OF THE VOLUMES COMPRISED IN THE NEW AND 
OLD SERIES SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, Covent GARDEN, LOYDON ; 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
AND 7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


READY END OF NOVEMBER. 
IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 


Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. 














In the above work, which promises to be the longest and most important Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett has produced for years, the authoress in the setting forth of a very novel 
plot has drawn her principal characters with even more than her old charm of delineation 
and pathetic description. Tragedy and comedy are well represented, and some important 
theological questions are strongly presented in a manner likely to evoke discussion. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S OTHER NOVELS. 
HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. 


A LADY OF QUALITY. Crown Svo., cloth gilt, 6s. 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. Crown 8vo., 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DOLLY: a Love Story. 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. Illustrated. Medium 8vo., 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HAWORTH’S: a Novel. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3:. 6d. 


Illustrated. Medium S&vo., 


MRS. BURNETT'S FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Medium 8vo., cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 6s., 


TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS: a Story of 

the City Beautiful. With Twelve original Illustrations by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 

“Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress” is Mrs. Burnett at her very best ; with that wondrous 

gilt she possesses of enchanting her readers by dealing with some great mainspring of human 
interest, she leads them, by means of the delightful little character-studies she has given to 
the world, to the consideration of some of those great aims which both young and old must 
learn ; and she does it with a delicacy of handling and with a tact so charming that one 
can only lay down the volume with the feeling that one has been given something, and 
cordially re-echo the truth contained in the last sentence— 

“ Nature never made a human hand without putting into it some/hing to give.” 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


In small medium 8vo., cloth gilt. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLE-| SARA CREWE; or, What 


ROY. By FRaNces HODGSON BURNETT. he HAPPENED at Miss MINCHIN’Sand EDITHA’'S 
. ae ene ti sians 
Twenty-six Original Illustrations from Designs by BURGLAR. By FRANCES Hopcson BURNETT. 


Reginald B. Birch. 
“One of the most dainty and delicious children’s With Original Illustrations by Reginald Birch 
“We have the same inimitable skill displayed in 


books which we have ever read. Every character is 
portraying child-life, the same tender pathos, the same 


charming, the * Little Lord’ above all.” —Guardian. 
’ insight and sympathy with childish puzzles asin Mrs. 
THE CAPTAIN 8 YOUNGEST, Burnett's other works.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
a NO, and co. By - — Hopc- 
SON BURNETT, ji een Illustrations. 
“Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett has rarely done anything THE ONE I KNEW BEST OF 
finer, stronger, or more exquisitely tender than her new ALL; a Memory of the Mind of a Child. By 


“ory, which makes up one of the most delightful 
Pirdooks of the season by R. B. Birch.”"—Coust FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. Illustrated with 
Fifty Sketches by Reginald Birch. Crown 8yo., 


eurnal. 
LITTLE ST. ELIZABETH, and cloth gilt. 


other Stories. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, “With its blending of simple pathos and childish 


With Onginal Lijustrations by Reginald B. Birch, 4 ; , 
Ailes Chavere, and Altved Brenan. humour with the quaint term of expression and the 


“All the world knows ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ as Senial reflection of a gifted child, the book will Please 
told by Mrs. Burnett. In the present volume we have many people more than ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” — 
a0 equally quaint and charming heroine.” —Queen. Times. 








PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
VRONI: 


The Weaver's Heart’s Dearest. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


To take a cook as one's hercine, and to weave a halo 
of romance @vound such an every. c , Shows 
a degree of originality not often to be met with in the 
novels of to-day ; yet this is what Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard has done in her last work. Apart from this, 
the story deals with one of the great social lems, 
which Miss Howard presents in a different light than 
that generally accepted. The novel is a strong one, and 
the way in which Vroni by her own strength of 
lives down her and rises on the ashes of fer dead 
- to better things is told as only Miss Howard can 
tell it, 





Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE RED RAG OF RITUAL. 


By GEORGE CUSACK. 

“The literary quality of the story is much above the 
average. On om sage one meets with ted 
phrases, quaint turns of expression, an bat 
happy use of familiar language.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


NEW VOLUME BY CHRISTIAN LYS. 
Crown 8vo,, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s, 


THE FORTRESS OF 


YADASARA. 


a eeeennanEEEnEeneEeneieemeeel 

By CHRISTIAN LYS, 

With Eight Illustrations by Lancelot 
“The story is cleverly written, and the action moves 
freely and rapidly. There is plenty of excitement and 
adventure, and marvellous element has the effect of 
humour, by reason of the genial way in which the 
reader's incredulity is taken for granted and disre- 

garded.” —Scotsman. 


SILAS K. HOCKINGS NEW 
VOLUME. 
a 


THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES OF ISRAEL PENDRAY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
Illustrated by A. L. Richardson. 

“* The Strange Adventures of Israel Pendray’ tells a 
tale of Cornish life a century ago. With euch a theme 
and such material Mr. Hocking has sketched in graphic 
and bold outline, with occasional detail, character- 
studies of the greatest interest. The tale never flags, 
and the interest at times is intensely dramatic. We 
consider the latest of Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s books 
will be classed as one of his most successful efforts.”— 
Sheffield Independent. 


Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., 


A_LOS8T IDENTITY. 


By J. B. HENNESEY. 


A remarkable and weird — Mr. Hennesey deals 
with the strange case of Mark Gunnery, who by the 
sinister occult influence of his enemy has his epirit 
separated from his soul and body and enshrined in that 
of an aged man. The narrative 1s largely concerned 
with the doings of the dual Mark, and the reader's 
attention is held from first to last. 

















Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., 


A_FAULTY COURTSHIP. 


A Tyrolese Romance. 
By EDITH G. HOARE. 
With Frontispiece bv J. Aytoun Symington. 

“Tyrolean heights will always retain their power te 
charm and to refresh. For people who cannot go to 
them, the best thing will be to read about them, and 
pleasant —— for an bour or two may be found 
among the individuals in this book.” —Lilerature. 


Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., 


FORTUNE'S TANGLED 
SKEIN: a Novel. 


By JEANETTE H. WALWORTH. 


“One of those fascinating books which, when com- 
menced, are seldom laid aside wntil finished. Miss 
Walworth is an artist in mystery-weaving. The tale is 
well told, the plot cleverly worked out, and the 
FP? Aa , 














a” 


ted.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





A Complete Catalogue of Christmas Books to be had on Application. 





Lendon: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s 
NEW WORKS. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Professor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, 
Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? A Study in the 
Credibility of St. Luke. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

“The work is characterised by great earnestness as well as ability, while the 
learning which it displays is such as may be expected from one who has long made 
the topics discussed matters of special study, for the pursuit of which he has also 

opportunites.’ —Scofsman. 
ST. 


PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN 
CITIZEN. Fourth Edition, with New Preface. 8vo., cloth, with Map, 
tos. 6d. 

“ Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience as a traveller and 
archzologist, but the resources of an ingenious mind and a lively style. The book 
is, like everything Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It shows every- 
where personal personal impression ; it has the sharp touch of the traveller 
and the eyewitness.” — Times. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Fifth 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church 


Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. &vo., cloth, 12s. 
Pree which has been published in this country since the great work of Bishop 
Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, without a 
rival in any foreign country.” —Guardian. 


MEW WORK BY DR. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being His Teaching 


Concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A, D.D. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. A 
Devotional History of our Lord's Passion. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 53. 


IMAGO CHRISTI: the Example of Jesus Christ. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, handsomely bound in padded leather, 
7s. 6d. net. Thirtieth Thousand. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS MODELS. Yale Lectures on 


Preaching, 1891. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND. 
THE NEW EVANGELISM: and Other Papers. By Henry 


DruMMOND, Author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &c. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 59. The |First Edition was exhausted before publication. Second 
Edition will be ready next week. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, F.RS.E. By 
Grorce ADAM SmiTH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Fourth Edition, completing 20,000. 
With Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ A very large audience may safely be predicted for this biography. The work 
lsawelldene. ... . Amore devout life has rarely been pourtrayed, a cleaner 
soul has not often been unveiled.” —Spectator. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 
By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. With Introductory Sketches by W 
Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., and Ian Maclaren. Fourth Edition, completing 
30,000, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

“These addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, and contain much 
beautiful thinking, showing that the writer had pondered deeply on some of the 
most spiritual aspects of religion. They will, we are sure, be much prized by the 
many admirers of their author.”—Glasgow Herald. 


PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE’S NEW WORK. 
THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. The Gifford Lecture for 188 By the late 
ALEXANDER BaLMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


are BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WITH OPEN FACE; or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, 


Mark, and Luke. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s 


THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS 


Fourth Edition. In Svo., cloth, 12s. 


THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


STALKER. 





A Syste- 


= and Critical Study of the Parables of our Lord. Seventh Edition.” 8yo, 
cloth, 12s. 
THE CHIEF END OF REVELATION. Sixth Edition 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 





DR. MATHESON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The First Edition of Dr. Matheson's “Studies of the Portrait of 
Christ” was exhausted almost immediately upon publication. A 
Second Edition is now ready, but this, too, 1s exhausted by 
orders already received. A Third Edition, completing 5,000 
copies, will be ready next week. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By Rev. 
GRORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Edinburgh, Author of “Sidelights from 
” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, és. 
“Dr. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm of 
such a union is ——- resistless to those who can claim any culture of head and 
x ercury. 


of heart.”"— 
TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
The Publishers of “THE BRITISH WEEKLY” have concluded arrangements 
whereby readers can now obtain this truly magnificent and world-famous work at 
half the original price on the instalment . Half-a-Guinea sent now secures the 


work. Full particulars will be sent on application to “Tissot Dept.,” 
py Row, E.C. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

















_ Mr. JAMES BOWDEN begs to announce the 
immediate publication of an important new work, 
entitled “SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN: Life, 


Story, Letters, and Reminiscences.” y 


ARTHUR LAWRENCE. This important con- 
temporary biography has been written under the 
authority and with the assistance of our celebrated 
Composer, and is illustrated with numerous 
portraits, fac-similes of interesting letters trom 
celebrities and compositions in elementary and 
finished stages. It also contains a critical estimate 
of Sullivan as a composer, by B. W. Findon, and 
a complete chronological list of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's Works, compiled by his Secretary, Mr. 
_—s Bendall. Very shortly. Large crown 
vo., 6s. 


SECOND EDITION OF DR. GRACE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY NOW READY. 

“WW. G.”?; CRICKETING REMINISCENCES AND 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Dr. W. G. GRACE. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and Eighty pages of Illustrations. 6s. 

“Intensely interesting.”—Pall-Mall Gazette. “*W.G. has scored heavily 
again.” —The Times. “One of the most valuable and interesting books on cricket 
ever issued.”—Scotsman. “The pages bristle with good stories and exciting 
incidents.”—Saturday Review. “It is impossible to conceive of a cricketer who 
oa te | without this book, or of a schoolboy to whom it is not an object of longing.” 
— man. 


THE HAUNTS OF MEN. By R. W. Cuameens. 
3 


3 " \ 

The Scotsman says:—" Vivid colouring and looded life are characteristic 
notes of Mr. Chambers’ short stories. . . . . /<dmMirably-constructed tales, full 
of strong dramatic interest and brilliant description. ‘Ptiose who love to hear the tramp 
of armies, and to feel the quick pulse of young passions, will not be disappointed in 
this volume.” 


PUNCHINELLO. A Striking Anonymous Novel. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Bookman says :—* There is an uncommon power in this tragic tale. It has 
gripped us from the first chapter. It is a book written with the u tanding and 
with the heart.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ A readily admirable revelation of character. . . 
A poignant piece of work. We recommend it to all who delight in thoroughly sound 
literary and psychological work.” 


London : JAMES BOWDEN, 10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 














GEORGE ALLEN’S — LIST 


NEW EDITIONS OF RUSKIN'S WORKS. 
PRZAETERITA: Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 


perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. Crown &vo,, 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. each net ; roan gilt, 7s. 6d. each net. 
VoLuME I.—181g to 1839 ; and VOLUME II.—1839 to 1849. 
[ Now ready. 
Vo.uMmE III.—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with 
Parts I. and II. of “ Dilecta,” and a THIRD hitherto unpublished 
Part, in addition to a Chronology and comprehensive Index to the 
whole work, and a Plate of “ The Grand Chartreuse,” from a drawing 
by Mr. Ruskin—1850 to 1864. { Shortly. 


ON THE OLD ROAD: A Collection of Miscel- 
laneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In Three 
Vols. (sold separately), cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each net. 

The subjects dealt with are (inter alia):—My First Editor— 
Lord Lindsay's “Christian Art"—Eastlake’s “ History of Oi! 
Painting” —Samvel Prout—Sir Joshua and Holbein—Pre-Raphacel- 
itism—Opening of the Crystal Palace—Study of Architecture—The 
Cestus of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul—Fairy Stories—Usury- 


Home and its Economies. 
READINGS IN “FORS CLAVIGERA.” 
NEXT WEER. 


Fcap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA. 
A New Small Edition, with Index and Fifty-four Illustrations 
from the Frescoes in the Chapel of the Arena Padua. Crown 
8vo., cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. Twenty-three Essays 
by various Authors on Social, Personal, Political, an¢ 
Economic Problems and Obligations. Edited by Rev. f E 
HAND, with Preface by the Rev. CHARLES Gore, M.A., D.D 
Crown 8vo., cloth,'532 pages, 6s. net. Fust out. 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDEBRS. 
The Story of the South African Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
By JoHN Procter, Barrister-at-law. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
2s. 6d, 
THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. By W 
BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A., Author of “ South Africa.” 
With Four Illustrations in Colour. Twenty Full-page, and 
Seventy Text Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Author. Cloth, gilt top, 352 pages, extra fcap. 4to., 25s. net. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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A Selected List of Books suitable for Christmas Presents published by 
Mer. Grant Richards. 





Sullivan. Cloth extra, with Design by the Artist, fcap. 4to., 7s. 6d. net. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN: and Other Poems. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


*,* An Edition de Luxe, limited to 200 copies, each signed by the Artist. With Four of the Plates in Photogravure. 


With a Postscript and Forty Full-page Drawings by Edmund J. 


Crown 4to., 42s. net. 





case. Crown qto., 21s, net. 


THE POLITICAL STRUWWELPETER. With Illustrations in Colours by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD and Verses by HAROLD BEGBIE. Crown 4to., $s. 6d. 
*,° An Edition de Luxe, printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 250 copies, each signed by Author and Artist. 


Bound in vellum, with red morocco slip 





case. 24mo., 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOWER OF THE MIND: @ Choice among the Best Poems. Made by ALICE MEYNELL (Breviary Edition). Bound in green leather in cardboard 





STUDY AND STAGE: a Year Book of Criticism. By WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 





FRAMES OF MIND. By A. B. WALKLEY. Cloth extra, gilt top, square fcap. 8vo., 5s. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


MAJUBA, BRONKERSPRUIT, INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KRUGERSDORP. 
Jameson's Raid into the Transvaal. By HAMISH HENDRY. With Eight Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, and Cover designed by F. R. Kimborough. 


The Story of the Battles in the Boer War of 1881, and Dr. 





FICTION. 


no. & JOHN ST. By RICHARD WHITEING. Crown 8vo.,, cloth 6s: 
(Twenty-second Thousand.) 








THE ISLAND ; or, an Adventure of a Person of Quality. By RICHARD 
WHITEING. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 





TWELVE TALES, with a Head-piece, a Tailpiece, and an Intermezzo. 
Being select stories by GRANT ALLEN. Chosen and arranged by the 
Author. Sateen cloth, gilt top, demy 8vo., 6s. 








SELLCOUTS’ MANAGER: 2 Novel. By Mrs. Ormiston CHANT, 
Cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. 





McTEAGUE : a Tale of San Francisco. By FRANK Norris, Author of 
“ Shanghaied.” Cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. 








COLD STEEL. by M. P. Sure, Author of “The Yellow Danger.” With | 
Cover _— by F. R. Kimborough. Cloth, crown &vo., 6s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 





RAG TAG AND BOBTAIL: a Picture Book in Colours for 
Children. -& - FARMILOE. With Verses by WINIFRED PARNELL 


Picture boards, oblong o.- 6s. 
*,* The Thirty [lustrations are also 


portfolio of pictures for chi 


eta Bed | formi 
ren to colour. Price 2s - De i 





THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO. By HELEx 
BANNERMAN. With Pictures in Colours the Authoress, and Intro- 
duction by E. V. Lucas. [Dumpy Books No.IV.] Cloth, 18mo., 1s. 6d. 





HELEN'S BABIES. By JouN HABBERTON. With Sixty Illustra 
tions and Cover designed by Eva Roos. Fcap. 4to., 6s. 





THE BOOK OF SHOPS : 3 Picture Book in Colours for Children. 
By F. D. BeprorD. With Verses by E. V. Lucas. Picture boards, 


y 
oblong 4to., 6s. 





THE CHILD’S COOKERY BOOK. 


crown 8vo., 2s. 


By Mrs. TATE. Cloth, 





COOPER’S FIRST TERM. 
Illustrations by Miss GERTRUDE BRADLEY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By THOMAS Coss. With Eight 











A Complete Illustrated List fc Christmas Books sent post-free on application. 








London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








SOMALILAND. 


By C. V. A. PEEL, F.ZS., etc. 
Royal 8vo., cloth extra, gilt tops, 336pp., 18s. net. 

A thrilling story of sport and adventures met with in the course of two expedi- 
tions into the interior of the country. Profusely illustrated from Photographs by 
the Author, and with original Full-page Drawings by that great portrayer of wild 
animal life, Edmund Caldwell. 

This standard work on Somaliland, which has taken upwards of four years to 
compile, concludes with descriptive lists of every animal and bird known to inhabit | 
the country. The book contains an original “Map. drawn by the author, showing | 
the heart of the Marehan and Haweea countries previously untrodden by white | 
man's foot. [Next week. | 


ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE HISTORIES. 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. OXFORD SERIES. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE. By Rev. H. A. Wison, M.A, 


Fellow and Librarian. 


JESUS COLLEGE. By E. G. Harpy, M.A., Fellow and 


Vice-Principal 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. By H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow of | 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE. By Rev. D. Mac eane, M.A. late | 


| 
' 
Fellow. [Nearly Ready. | 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 





CAMBRIDGE SERIES. 
KING'S COLLEGE. By Rev. A. Austen Leicu, M.A., 
Provost of King's. 
CLARE COLLEGE. By J. R. Warpace, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor. [Nov. 29. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


OUTCOMES OF OLD OXFORD. By Rev. W. K. R. 
BEDFORD, M.A., Vicar of Walmley, Birmingham. Illustrated Sketches of 
Fifty Years Ago. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette <-—“ The book has the flavour of ‘the walnuts and the wine,’ 
carrying one agreeably back to the days when people still sat round the mahogany 
and drank like gentlemen after dinner.” 


A HANDSOME GIFT ROOK. 
PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS. Being a Manual of Devo- 


tions compiled from the Supplications of t Holy Saints and Blessed 

Martyrs and Famous Men. CrciL HEADLAM. Fcap. 8vo., morocco gilt, 

specially designed by F. B. HOARE. 5s. net ; cloth gilt, Ud tops, 2 6d. net. 
Outlook :—" A dainty and delightful little volume, within an 


THE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. An Tilustrated 
Quarterly M: ne, devoted to the eee oe Biter. and Litera- 
ture of London and the Home Counties ted by W.J. Harpy, F.S.A. 
Annual subscription, 6s. 6d. ; single 1s. 6d. Case for binding, 1s. 6d. 
VOL. I. (1899), WITH INDEX. 
Parchment Back, cloth sides, 8. 6d. net. Half Parchment, gilt tops, 10s. net. 
Over 100 Plates and Illustrations. 


F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20, Great Russell-st., 
Bloomsbury, 


London : 





BLACKIE 


& SON’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





BY G. A. HENTY. 
wor BY THE SWORD; A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. With Twelve 
e Illustrations b CHARLES M. SHELDON. 6s. 


A RO ING COMMISSION: 


or, Through the Black rw of 


Hayti. With Twelve Page Illustrations by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I. 
SURRENDER! A Tale of the Rising of La Vendée. With Eight Page 
Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 5s. 

NoTe.—The above are the only New Boys’ Books by Mr. Henty published this 


Season. 





By F. | aga 
Wynport Colleg A Story of 
School Life. W ithe Fight Illustrations 

by HAROLD COPPING. 5s. 


By G. MOCKLER. 


| Four Miss Whittingtons. With 


Eight Illustrations by CHas. M. SHEL- 
DON. 58. 
By GORDON STABLES. 
Kidnapped by Cannibals: A 
Story of the Southern Seas. With Six 
Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 3s. 6d. 
By ELIZA POLLARD. 


| The King’s Signet: The Story of 


a Huguenot Family. With Six Illus- 
trations by G. D. HAMMOND, R.I. 
38. 6d. 


By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


With Shield and 


Tale of the Zulu War. th Six 
Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
38. Po 

y W. C. METCALFE. 

All Hands on Deck: A Tale of 
the Sea. With Six |. _reemee by 
W. RAIney, R.I. 3s. 6d. 

By E. bye! ADAMS. 

A Queen among Girls. With 
Six Iilustrations a HAROLD Copp- 
ING. 38. 6d. 

By ¥. O'BYRNE. 

A Land of Heroes: Stories of 
Early irish Hist With Six Ilus- 
trations by JoHn H. BACON. 2s. 6d. 





Y ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


By SHEILA oy BRAINE. 

The Princess of Hearts. With 
Seventy Illustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. Fceap. qto., 6s. 

By MABEL E. WOTTON. 

The Little Browns, With Eighty 
Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. Feap. 
4to., 6s. 

By CARTON MOORE PARK. 

A Book of Birds. With Twenty- 
six full-page Plates and other Illustra- 
tions by CARTON MOORE Park. Demy 
4to., 58. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
The B tory of the Seven Young 
Goslings. Illustrated in Colour by 
Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. Crown 4to., 
2s. 6d. 
By ALICE TALWIN MORRIS. 
The Elephant’s Apology. With 
over Thirty Illustrations by Lice B, 
WOODWARD. Fcap. 4to., 28. 6d. 


vi A. B. ROMNEY. 

Little Folk, With Illus- 
trations b OBERT HOPE. Fcap. 
gto., yd 





NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Cosy Corner Pictures. 4to. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 


Own Picture-Book. 
a AS Wi oe Illustrations. 18. 





The Cat and the Mouse. Oblong 
8vo. Illustrated by ALICE B. Woop- 
WARD. Is. 


In, Doos Doors and Out. ate. With 
Illustrations. 28. 6d. 


so NEW BOOKS at Pie from m6 to 6d. 


Complete Illustrated Ca 


on application. 
London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


_. SIR ALGERNON WEST'S REMINISCENCES. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the 
Hon. Mrs, Alfred Lyttelton, by the Marcbioness of Granby Demy 8vo., 215., 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 TO 1886. 


By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNOw West, K.C.B., for many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E 
Gladstone, and subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board 





In Two Volumes. With Two Portraits of the Author. With an Introduction by HERR BRANDES. 


Large crown &vo., 218., 


MEMOIRS OF A _ REVOLUTIONIST. 
BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH :— There is no lack of adventures in Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs. . . . . The 
visit to Siberia, made for scientific purposes, contains much that is important and significant, while the later lif€ in 
Western Europe possesses the combined fascination of a novel and a naturalist's diary.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE :—* A more sincere, we might almost say naive, self-revelation was never given to the 
wortd than is contained in these volumes. How intensely dramatic, too, is the narrative! How many are the 
aspects of Kropotkin's life ! . We are grateful to him for having, in these days of apparent dulness and 
harurious ease, given us a deeper conception of the heroism and sacrifice of which man is capable.” 


LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
On Dec. 8. In One Volume. Medium 8vo. 1 ey | Illustrated with Photogravures, Fac-similes, Topographical 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s., 


SHIRLEY. By Cuartotre Bronté. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 


*,° Further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 
PALL-MALL GAZETTE :—" When the ‘ Haworth’ Edition was announced, we expected something with which 
no other version has provided us, and we are not disappointed. It promises to be not only the definitive 
but also the best edition of the novels of the gifted sisters of Haworth.” 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE 
EMPIRE.” 


In Four Vols., crown 8vo., with Portraits, Fac-similes, and Plans, 6s. each, 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the Great War 


(1793-1815). By W. H. Fircmert, LL.D., Author of “Deeds that W he Empire,” “ Fights for the 
Flag,” &c. 
Vol. L, FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, IS READY. 


Vol. Il., THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, will be published on DECEMBER sth. 
And the remaining Volumes will be published at intervals. 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 
Published To-day. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo., 16s., 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT. Sometime Capt. 39th Foot, 


and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT 
On November 28th. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo., 78. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (Anne Genevieve 


de Bourbon). By Mrs. ALFRED Cock. 
A VOLUME OF MR. JAMES PAYN’S ESSAYS. 
On November.a8th. With a Portrait and a Memoir, by LEsLig STEPHEN 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. 


By the late James PAYN 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By “ One wuo Has Kept 


taRY.” Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Large crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., &., 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL.” 
At all Booksellers and Libraries. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Way of a Maid,” “ The Dear Irish Girl,” &c 





London : 


SMITH, 


ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place, $.W, 


THE THEATRES. 


Adelphi." Flying Colours, 7.45. 


Comedy.—F! Capitan, 8. on 
Criterion.—My Daughier-in-Law, 9. 
Gaiety.—A Runaway Girl, 8.15. 
Garrick.—The Degenerates, 8.30. 


Globe.— 


The Gay Lord Quex, 8. 


menial —The Silver King, 8 


Prince of Wales’.—The Canary, 8.15; 
The Sacrament of Fudas. 


Savoy. —H.M.S. Pinafore, 8.30. 








Shaftesbury.—The Belle of New York, 8. 


Vaudeville,—The Elixir of Youth, 9. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


FUNDS - - - - £4,000,000 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY. This Society is in 
a unique position for Strength and Bonus-giving 
prospects, its reserves at last investigation having 
been calculated on a most stringent basis. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES, Aillthe 
profits belong to the Policy-holders. 


BONUS YEAR 1900. 
INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 


5} per Cent. on the sum assured when the Policy 


money falls due. See Special Prospectus. 





Head Office, 35, St. Vincerit Place, Glasgow. 
Lon ion Office, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
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THE WEEK, 


THE war is now entering ona new phase, and the 
painful defensive policy which was imposed upon us by 
the inadequacy of our forces is being abandoned 
in tavour ot a vigorous offensive. During the past week 
many thousand men have landed in South Africa, and 
at three points operations are being undertaken. At 
Durban, about eleven thousand troops from the so-called 
Army Corps are being organised by General Clery to 
open communications with Ladysmith. From East 
London General Gatacre is about to occupy Stormberg 
and press the Free State Boers back across the Orange 
River. From Orange River Station on the west General 
Lord Methuen is moving along the railway towards 
Kimberley, and on Thursday gained an important 
victory at Belmont. Meanwhile the present objects 
are to relieve Ladysmith and Kimberley, to free Cape 
Colony from the presence of the enemy and occupy 
the important line De Aar-Naauwpoort-Stormberg. 


THE want of accurate news of Boer movements in 
Natal has been supplied by many rumours. It seems 
certain, however, that General Joubert has marched 
south of Estcourt with a large force, said to be 
7,000 strong, and is perhaps making a dash at 
Pietermaritzburg ; and an artillery duel was taking 
place at the British camp on the Mooi river on 
Wednesday, which may be the beginning of the 
most important battle of the war. The organisation 
of transport and the need of time for the artillery horses 
to recuperate after their long voyage account for any 
apparent slowness of movement on the part of the 
British troops. The latest information from Lady- 
smith is quite satisfactory. The bombardment seems 
to be intermittent and wholly ineffective, and although 
there has been no confirmation of the reported 
substantial successes, Sir George White has evidently 
harassed the Boers whenever an opportunity offered 
without committing his troops to any serious 
engagement. Partial attempts of the Boers to get to 
close quarters have been easily repulsed, and there need 
be no fear for Ladysmith. The British force already in 
Natal, if skilfully handled, should suffice to restore the 
situation. The opening of communications with the 
beleagured garrison will bring a general sense of relief. 


Or the state of the Boer forces there is no trust- 
worthy information. Reports of their want of supplies 
and of the widely prevailing discouragement must be 
received with caution. There is no evidence of 
demoralisation. A heavy defeat in Natal with the 
raising of the investment of Ladysmith would however 
be a severe trial to the Boers, who have staked heavily 
upon the campaign in this quarter. The great test of 
their solidarity will come later, when the bulk of their 
forces has to be withdrawn from Natal and concentrated 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Bryce has been rewarded for his courage 
by a vote of confidence from his constituents carried 
by an overwhelming majority. The meeting held on 
Tuesday was interrupted by a good deal of disorder 
which we hope was not due to official organization, 


although, judging from the incitements to violence of 
the strong Unionist paper in the Midlands, the breaking 
up of meetings is no longer confined to the irregulars of 
the Jingo party, but has now received the countenance of 
the leaders. At the meeting Mr. Bryce defended himself 
and the other leaders of the Liberal party who have 
imitated Fox, Bright, Lord Lawrence and Mr. Gladstone 
fromthe charge ofa “deficient patriotism.” He proceeded 
to urge the necessity of consulting Dutch sentiment in 
the final settlement. In the Orange Free State he 
suggested that the previous political conditions, 
against which no complaints had been brought, should 
be restored as nearly as possible after the war. The 
interests of the natives must be carefully considered, 
On the same evening Lord Ripon, addressing a meeting 
at Bolton, insisted, like Mr. Bryce, on the necessity of 
consulting and conciliating Dutch feeling, and it is 
evident that Liberals are concentrating upon a policy 
which shall attempt to mitigate the mischief created by 
the war. Mr. Broadhurst, Sir James Woodhouse, Mr. 
C. H. Wilson and Mr. Pirie have all made speeches 
during the week in a similar spirit. 


THE admirable letters which Mr. Selous lately 
addressed to the Times have provoked a reply from a 
‘“‘ Liberal Imperialist,” which is chiefly important as the 
immediate cause of a letter from Mr. Mackarness, 
disposing pretty effectually of a good many of the 
“grievance” arguments. Mr. Mackarness points out 
that the building of the fort at Johannesburg and the 
Alien Expulsion laws were defensive measures, adopted 
after the Raid, and that the Expulsion Law has been 
put into operation once only, “to expel the alleged 
murderer of a well-known capitalist.” The Aliens 
Immigration Law was only directed against paupers, 
and had been actually repealed, on complaints being 
made by the British Government. The War Tax 
Law, ot which so much has been made, applied 
to absentee proprietors of every nationality, and 
its logic was perfectly simple. It was designed to pre- 
vent absentee property-owners from escaping taxation 
and personal service as well. Resident proprietors were 
not affected. The Press Law gave a “dangerous 
power ” to the Executive (we should like by the way to 
know where criticism and abuse have been more out- 
spoken than in Johannesburg), but the High Court had 
set aside the orders made by the Government in the two 
cases in which the Act had been put into force. The 
action of the Volksraad in the matter of the Test Act and 
the removal of Justice Kotze was merely the assertion 
against that Judge of the view which he had formerly 
held, in common with his predecessors, of the validity of 
legislation by resolutions. Mr. Mackarness’ letter is a 
most important contribution to a subject on which 
public opinion has been strangely misinformed. 


THE Central Temperance Legislation Board, formed 
only two months ago, is already giving many proofs of 
useful activity. Its purpose is eminently practical, “to 
unite all sections of temperance effort in an endeavour to 
secure legislation on the lines of Lord Peel’s report.” 
On Tuesday evening a large meeting was held under its 
auspices in Queen’s Hall. Many members of Parlia- 
ment, several Bishops, and a Peet were on the platform. 
Letters were read from Lord Peel and the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury. The Bishop of Durham wrote that in 
his opinion no perfectly satisfactory settlement of the 
drink traffic can be attained so long as it is conducted 
for private profit. He refers, no doubt primarily, if 
not exclusively, to the retail traffic ; and there are very 
many thoughtful students of the question who will agree 
withhim. Even the profits which would accrue to a muni- 
cipality through high licensing or municipalisation ought 
to be passed to the consolidated fund, and not to the local 
account. But all this belongs to the harvest of the 
future ; and even the Bishop did not confine himself to 
counsels of perfection. He will welcome, he says, the 
adoption of all or even part of Lord Peel’s proposals 
as a substantial gain. Sir W. H. Houldsworth struck a 
weak and incongruous note when he tried to argue that 
the “ Majority Report” is only a mild edition of that 
issued by Lord Peel. The two lie next to one another 
in the same Blue-book ; and a very cursory inspection 
will show that they are strange bedfellows. It is well 
that Mr. T. P. Whittaker, to whose vigour, sincerity and 
ability Lord Peel and Canon Wilbertorce paid compli- 
ments so high and so well deserved, was able to follow 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth and dispel an amiable illusion. 


VOLTAIRE once described how an Englishman in 
London taunted him with belonging to a nation of 
slaves : and how on the following day he saw this same 
Englishman being carried off with many protestations 
and curses by the press-gang. We have heard a great 
deal of the decline of free speech in France, and of the 
practical impossibility (in spite of the vigour of the 
Aurore and kindred papers) of criticism of the popular 
cause. But these delightful censors of French intoler- 
ance, who were yesterday thanking heaven that they 
lived in a free country, are now clamouring for the 
suppression of all views with which they disagree. 
Some of our Jingo papers have almost put a price 
on the head of “ Vagrant.” The Daily Mail clamours 
for his dismissal from the staff of Punch, and, to 
make the irony complete, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
pays an unintentional compliment to a Church 
with which he is not in sympathy by exclaiming 
that no editor who was not a Roman Catholic would 
admit “ Vagrant’s” criticisms into his paper. We should 
not much care to live in a free country of Mr, Hugh 
Price Hughes’ making. No religion but his own would 
be tolerated ; and all criticism of “ popular wars” 
would be suppressed. 


. 

Mr. Justice GRANTHAM, in charging the Grand 
Jury at Durham on Wednesday, remarked that the 
calendar was the worst but one that he had ever had 
presented to him in that county, and that drinking was 
at the bottom of nearly every case in the calendar. 
Somebody was to blame. The magistrates and police 
were responsible for the conduct of public-houses, and 
it was no secret that a great many of these houses ought 
to be more strictly dealt with. At present persons Tre- 
quently left these houses drunk. “ Every publican 
from whose house a drunken person came should be 
placed in the dock for some crime and punished.” The 
present liquor laws are very bad, but great improve- 
ments would be effected if the administrative authorities 
laid themselves out for the protection of the public 
instead of for the encouragement of the publican. 


THE cause of Federation in Western Australia is 
not making much headway, and it looks now as if its 
opponents would succeed in preventing that colony 
from entering the Commonwealth as an original State. 
The Legislative Assembly have now resolved to submit 
the Commonwealth Bill to a popular vote in a dual 
form: firstly, as amended by the Conference of Premiers 
and adopted by Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and Tasmania, and which those colonies 
have asked the Imperial Government to embody 
in an yy oe Act next session; secondly, as 
amended by the Joint Committee of the Western 








Australian Parliament, which provides for a separate 
Customs tariff for Western Australia, separate repre- 
sentation of the northern part of that colony in the 
Upper House of the Commonwealth, and the construc- 
tion of a railway from Perth to Adelaide, about 1,200 
miles, at an estimated cost of 20 millions sterling, out of 
federal funds. It is perfectly well known that these 
new provisions would never be accepted by the other 
colonies ; and if they were, there would not be time to 
recast the Bill before the next session of the Imperial 
Parliament. They were only inserted by the Joint Com. 
mittee, in fact, for the purpose of keeping Western 
Australia out of the Commonwealth. The Federa- 
tionists were strong enough to compel the Government 
to submit the original Bill to the Referendum, but they 
have not been strong enough to prevent the wrecking 
Bill from being submitted at the same time. The 
result will be great confusion in the voting ; and thus, 
although the vast majority of the people are in favour ot 
Federation, it is in danger of being defeated by the 
cunning device of a dual form of Bill. 


THE whole position of things in Western Australia 
is very puzzling just now. Until 1890 Western 
Australia was a Crown colony of an archaic type, a 
survival of the days when it was a penal settlement 
under despotic rule. When it obtained self-government, 
nine years ago, it only had a population of 40,000, who 
were almost entirely in the towns of Perth and Fremantle 
and the neighbourhood. Since then the goldfields have 
been discovered, and the population has increased to 
180,000 or more. The new settlers are all for progress 
and are ardent federationists ; while the old settlers wish 
to prolong the isolation of the colony, and to maintain 
the political ascendancy which their position in the 
capital and the cultivated country gives them. In a 
popular election, of course, the latter would be heavily 
outvoted ; but they have very cleverly extended the 
franchise to women, which gives them a great advan- 
tage, since nearly the whole female population is in 
the older settlements. 


REMEMBERING the views held on the subject of the 
“Imperial Federation” scheme by Lord Salisbury (and 
most of the Tory as well as the Liberal party), we may 
be allowed to express some curiosity on the subject of 
the reckoning with two or three of the self-governing 
Colonies which we are told we must expect, on account 
of the light-hearted acceptance by our Government of 
the principle of colonial taxation. Surely the Govern- 
ment cannot suppose that by allowing an active partici- 
pation of the colonies in the affairs of the Mother 
Country, by granting the Colonies their every caprice, 
by ministering to what one of their own statesmen has 
called their “ bellicose passions and sheer love of 
fighting,” that it is doing anything to confirm the idea 
ot Imperial political relationship which at present 
subsists, and which the Premier has himself declared 
“ought always to subsist, between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country ” ? 

“In despatching a contingent to the scene of hostilities” 

[says the Toronto Globe—the leading Canadian newspaper ], 
“Canada has made a new departure, and has taken a new 
position in the councils of the nation. The Dominion has had 
no voice in making this war, neither will our statesmen be 
consulted as to the terms of settlement.” 
It is certainly not a satisfactory position, and we fear we 
know the colonial mind too well to believe they will 
regard it as otherwise. It is to be hoped the Govern- 
ment will gracefully escape the horns of the dilemma 
upon which they have done their best to impale them- 
selves. 


THE summary defeat of the Labour Bill in the 
Reichstag on its first reading last Monday has created a 
sensation in Germany. Paragraph 153 of the German 
Industrial Code ordains that any person who by force, 
threats or declarations induces another person to take 
part in a combination to obtain a ris¢ in wages or 
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improvement in the condition of labour shall be, liable 
to three months’ imprisonment, unless a heavier penalty 
is provided by the criminal law. The Bill which has 
been so unceremoniously kicked out is one of the pet 
measures of the Emperor. It is popularly or unpopularly 
known as the “ Penal Servitude” Bill, because among 
other social amenities it contained a paragraph to 
improve the industrial code by prescribing penal 
servitude as the punishment for intimidation in certain 
cases. This striking victory for liberty over the forces 
of reaction and oppression in Germany may be regarded 
as the firstfruits of the understanding between Social 
Democrats and Liberals. 


S1GNOR COLAJANNI protested the other day in the 
Italian Senate against the action of our Colonial Office 
in substituting the English for the Italian language in 
the curriculum of popular instruction in Malta. While 
we recognise that the susceptibility of Italian patriotism 
is rather naturally aroused in this matter, it is only fair 
to Mr. Chamberlain to say that the Italians, like most 
Englishmen, have misapprehended the linguistic condi- 
tions of the island. Italian, which has long been taught 
in Maltese schools by the questionable policy of the 
British Government, is almost as much a foreign tongue 
as English to the ears of this singularly hybrid popula- 
tion. The native dialect is a mixture in which, since the 
Crusades, Asiatic and other Oriental elements have 
always been strongest; and when Malta became a 
British possession Italian was hardly spoken by any but 
the aristocracy. In the circumstances it would have been 
natural that the Maltese should be taught from the first 
the language of the tutelary power ; and all that can be 
said fairly against the measures lately decided on is that, 
coming so late, they may have the disadvantage of 
provoking a not inexplicable, if ill-informed, resentment 
among a people whose friendship we value and who 
have had at least an old traditional connexion with the 
island we administer. 


THE negotiations for the Ausgleich (or settlement of 
the proportions which are to be borne by Austria and 
Hungary respectively towards the common expenses 
of the joint monarchy) have again broken down, and the 
poor old Emperor is on his knees before the repre- 
sentatives of the different groups in the Austrian Reichs- 
rath. In the words of the Times correspondent, he is 
trying to save the constitution and the new Ministry by 
his personal prestige. Will he succeed? It may be 
that the crisis will be got over, for even Czechs and 
Clericals are not absolutely proof against the cajolery of 
the Court. But nowadays there are permanent causes 
in almost every province of Austria which make for the 
dissolution of the present system of Government. And 
the political power is in the hands of a very incompetent 
aristocracy and a very unfortunate Emperor. 


ANOTHER victory, with the slaughter of 400 
Dervishes, reminds us that Omdurman did not settle 
everything in the Soudan. Ahmed Fedil, who was in 
command of the Dervishes (over 2,000 in number), was 
described last year as a “helpless discredited fugitive.” 
We wonder how many more of these “final” engage- 
ments will be required to pacify the Soudan. The 
truth is that whereas Egypt was secure from Dervish 
disturbances behind her former frontier, the territory 
which she now has to defend has really scarcely any 
frontier at all. 


Tue fate of No. 17, Fleet Street still hangs in the 
balance. Last week, at the meeting of the London County 
Council, the General Purposes Committee reported 
against taking action. The price asked for the freehold 
is no less than £26,000, involving an annual charge on 
the rates of £115 per annum. It is to be hoped that 
more reasonable terms can be arranged; but the 
decision of the full Council to refer the matter back for 
further negotiation, is a good sign of the policy to which 





London’s representative authority now stands com- 
mitted. After obtaining powers under the General 
Powers Act of 1898 to expend money in preserving 
buildings and places of historical and architec- 
tural interest, the Council ordered the prepara- 
tion of a register of historic buildings. This register 
is now being carefully compiled and includes both 
No. 17, Fleet Street, and Tudor House, Bromley, 
the old house which the Council decided to preserve 
two or three weeks ago. It is now becoming recognised 
that when once a building has been placed upon the 
register by experts as worthy of preservation a strong 
prima facie case is made out for preventing its destruc- 
tion. Such a policy adopted by a modern democratic 
body like the London County Council can well be 
quoted in answer to those who would credit popular 
government with a rage for new improvements at the 
expense of historic and architectural interest. 


TuHovucH British students of history, art and 
archzology have for years past done valuable work in 
Rome, Great Britain is almost the only great European 
State which does not support a national institution for 
the encouragement of study and research among its 
subjects in the Eternal City. The British School at 
Athens, founded thirteen years ago, flourishes in spite of 
small means and the official protection given to its 
rivals, The desirability of establishing a similar school 
at Rome has long been recognised by scholars, and we 
learn that a definite scheme is at last on foot for 
founding a British School at Rome, closely connected with 
the British School at Athens, governed by the same 
body and offering studentships yearly like the former 
institution, but naturally encouraging a wider range of 
studies. Those who have the scheme in hand propose 
to issue an appeal early next year, and we heartily wish 
them success, 


In Mr. Thomas Whittaker the cause of temperance 
reform has lost one of its most strenuous and most 
powerful advocates. The rare devotion of his crusade 
of sixty-four years will take its place among the brightest 
records of life-long philanthropy. Asa controversialist 
he was renowned for his courage, his fairness and his 
indomitable energy. He took some part in municipal 
affairs, and was Mayor of Scarborough in 1880-81 ; and 
an evidence of the respect in which he was held is to be 
found in the scheme which was set on foot before his 
death to present his portrait to the Corporation. One 
of his sons, Mr. T. P. Whittaker, the member for the 
Spen Valley Division of Yorkshire, served on the Royal 
Commission on the Licensing Laws, and is one of the 
ablest and most active champions of the cause to which 
his late father devoted his lite. 


THE bereavement that has fallen on the Prime 
Minister by the sudden if not quite unexpected death of 
Lady Salisbury, the courageous companion of the earlier 
anxieties as well as the later distinction of his long, 
honourable and patriotic career, has called forth expres- 
sions of heartfelt sympathy from every part of the 
country and from the representatives of every shade of 
political opinions. At Lord Salisbury’s age it is an 
obvious question to what extent such a blow may affect 
his official energies; but the sense of duty that has 
kept him constantly attentive to tasks which, however 
lofty, attracted perhaps neither his temperament nor his 
ambitions supremely will, we trust, not suffer his sane 
watchfulness to be long distracted from public affairs 
at a momentous crisis, or his salutary and legitimate 
influence over political friends and allies to be diminished. 
Lord Salisbury represents a type of European states- 
men—cultivated, prudent and disinterested—which tends 
to disappear from our public life; and all thoughtful 
Englishmen, whether followers or opponents of the 
Prime Minister, recognise that his final or even tempo- 
rary retirement would be a deplorable loss to Lis 
country. 

- 
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THE GROWTH OF REASON. 


“VEN if Mr. Bryce’s moderation and judgment 

“, Were not everywhere conceded, it would be 
dificult to bring the suggestion of partisan bias 
against his latest analysis of the South African crisis— 
an analysis which does not so much as mention 
the name of Mr. Chamberlain from beginning to 
end. But this resolute avoidance of all that is personal 
in the situation, even in cases where a personality 
typifies a policy and claims to speak in the name of the 
nation, only lends the greater weight to the indictment 
contained in Mr. Bryce’s new preface to his /mpressions 
of South Africa. For this unimpassioned statement turns 
out after all to be, by the very force of its calm and 
relentless logic, an indictment of the most damning 
kind. When, at en end of 1897, Mr. Bryce first 
published his Jwtpressions, there was every reason 
to hope that the riv: ries of race in South Africa would 
be pez icefully settled. The evil brought about by Dr. 
Jameson’s inglorious escapade of two years be ‘fore was 
only equalled by its wickedness and folly, but there was 
stili a prospect that its ill effects might be lived down. 
In Cape Colony the opposing parties of Dutch and 
English, previously divided on political and economic 
questions, had been driven to recall the forgotten issues 
of race; in the Orange Free State the old friendliness to 
Britain was jeopardised, and Dutch sentiment found its 
only outlet in the conclusion of a defensive alliance with 
the Boers ; in the Transvaal itself the party of reform 
was silenced, and every channel of constitutional agita- 
tion clogged and narrowed. But even so, time and 
patience made for peace and reform. 

In such circumstances, with obvious difficulties 
obviously created by men who posed as_ British 
champions, a policy of prudence and caution was 
dictated not only by wise statesmanship, but by 
common sense. How far the methods of the Colonial 
Office were prudent and cautious Mr. Bryce’s few 
pages of temperate summary are more cloquent to 
show than columns of rhetoric. And when the 
supporters of the Government, unable to resist 
this criticism of the cause of war, retaliate by 
alleging that since we are at war it is unpatriotic to 
inquire into its causes at all, we may refer them to the 
interesting parallel of Chatham’s conduct in the 
American War, worked out at length by Sir Charles 
Dilke at Chelsea on Wednesday, and to the following 
convincing passage from Mr. Bryce’s speech on Tuesday 
at Aberdeen :— 

“ The imputation of being deficient in patriotism is always 

made against those who blame the diplomacy that brings on a 
war. It was made against Fox and Burke in the days of the 
American War. It was made against Bright and Cobden in 
the days of the Crimean War. It was made against Lord 
Lawrence during the Afghan War of 1878. It was made 
against Mr. Gladstone when he resisted the pro-Turkish policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield in 1876-8. Yet in all those instances it is 
now admitted that what was then the unpopular side has proved 
to be the right one. Such imputations are always made, and 
must always be disregarded by those who have a sense of duty 
to their country.” 

Honest criticism, therefore, although it be unfavour- 
able, is justified alike by precedent and by prudence. 
For upon the view which is ultimately taken of the 
causes of the war must largely depend the nature of the 
settlement which will be made at its close. How 
intimate is the connection will be apparent if we consider 
the view of our Dutch fellow-subjects which finds favour 
among the Government’s supporters. As the danger of 
proceeding with a high hand was obvious, and the 
negotiations, for all their obscurity, suggested no reason 
for an appeal to arms, we are asked to believe that some 
vast subterranean conspiracy among all the Dutch of 
South Africa was the real cause which necessitated war. 
An anonymous correspondent in Thursday’s Times 
gravely declares that this unexpected discovery is the 
result of Sir Alfred Milner’s learning of Dutch! The High 
Commissioner’s diligence, however praiseworthy, would 


appear to offer a somewhat slender foundation for so 


far-reaching an hypothesis. The hypothesis moreover 
labours under this disadvantage—that no known facts 
support it, while it is refuted by the whole recent 
history of the Afrikander Bond. But though so 
malicious and preposterous a theory might seem insig- 
nificant in itself, it threatens to have the most serious 
influence upon the settlement of South Africa which 
will commend itself to the British people. Once 
believe that the Dutch have by some unproved con- 
spiracy forfeited the confidence of loyal Englishmen, 
and you will have a nation capable of deducing (as a 
most distinguished contemporary did last week) from 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall the prin- 
ciple that “ we want no territory” is equivalent to 
“both the Republics must be painted pink” and of 
perpetrating (again with our contemporary) the absurdity 
of adding, what is untrue in fact and fatal to the pre- 
vious argument, that “one of the Republics is within 
the British Empire already.” The immediate business 
of the Liberal party is to draw their countrymen’s 
attention to the terrible situation of the Dutch in Cape 
Colony and Natal ; to refuse, with Mr. Bryce, to believe 
these ridiculous slanders until they are proved; to 
demand the recognition of the loyalty, under pro- 
vocation which invited disaffection, of Mr. Schreiner 
and his Cabinet: and to insist, with Lord Ripon, that 
no settlement will be tolerable, much less satisfactory, 
which does not meet with the approval of the majority 
at the Cape. As it is, England is in the dangerous and 
humiliating position of risking the loss of all Afrikander 
confidence in national justice, merely because no 
generous word is spoken to show that the Cape Dutch 
are not altogether abandoned and _ misunderstood. 
Public feeling is already sufficiently chastened to accept, 
and will soon be sufficiently repentant to demand, that 
some generous-minded statesman at the head of affairs— 
not Mr. Chamberlain, of course, but why not Mr. 
Balfour ?—should show that Unionism and Imperialism 
are not altogether incompatible with sympathy and com- 
prehension for much-tried members of the Empire of a 
different race and with different prejudices from our- 
selves. 

But besides a return to sanity in our bellicose 
enthusiasms, and some glimmerings of moderation in 
our abuse of everything Dutch, there is a third sign of 
the impending change in public sentiment—less direct, 
indeed, but none the less pregnant with meaning. 
Those who have most to lose by such a change are 
already preparing to meet it. The Government, who 
under the serene skies and in the torrid atmosphere of 
a month ago had no thought of the morrow, is now 
collecting overcoats and umbrellas, even although the 
storm has not yet burst. A month ago, every step 
which had led to war was due to the inspired ingenuity, 
the calculating knowledge, the deliberate statesmanship, 
of our rulers, To-day it is all Nemesis. The war has 
come not because the Ministry of All the Talents issued 
its fiat, but because the wretched thing was inevitable 
from the first. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman at 
Manchester neatly put the consequent dilemma. If the 
view of a month ago is right, then this spurious brand 
of British imperialism is responsible for the issue. 
If the view of to-day is right, what becomes of the 
statesmanship of Ministers who in July had “a basis for 
settlement,” and in August and September were carrying 
a peace policy to a successful conclusion by the mere 
force of their diplomacy? The philosophic revolution 
in the Government’s supporters has begun at a 
suspiciously early stage. Free will is always the theory 
of the successful “self-made” man ; determinism may 
be left to the soured and the despised. And if Mr. 
Chamberlain’s admirers are already converted to a 
belief in a malignant fatalism, what view of public 
affairs will attune to their feelings when the last bit of 
bunting is soiled, the last blessings of war are exposed, 
and the day of reckoning, financial and political, begins 
to dawn? 
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THE TURKISH DANGER IN AFRICA, 


HERE appears to be no reason for doubting that 
the Suitan of Turkey has despatched a strong 
military expedition into the Central Sudan. Seven 
battalions of infantry, one cavalry regiment, and six 
batteries of artillery have, it is rumoured, been sent to 
the southern frontier of Fezzan, and Turkish advance 
posts pushed forward goo kilometres beyond any point 
hitherto occupied. A further telegram states that the 
Ottoman troops have actually occupied Wadai, although 
this news is regarded in some quarters as premature. 
Premature or not, the fact that the Sultan of Turkey is 
prepared to back up manu militari his declaration 
of suzerainty over Wadai is a startling innovation 
in modern African politics, and one which may have 
far-reaching consequences. What are the precise 
motives for the step? Constantinople advices are pro- 
bably right in attributing it mainly to the provisions 
of the Anglo-French Convention of March 21st, 1899, 
clause 4 of which recognised French pretensions over 
Tibesti, Borku, Kanem, and the greater part of Wadai. 
The Sultan of Turkey protested at the time against the 
Convention, which he looked upon as an infringement 
of his shadowy rights over the Tripolitan hinterland. It 
was doubtless supposed that in this instance, as in the 
case of Tunis, Egypt, and the Valley of the Upper Nile, 
Abdul Hamid would have remained content with a 
merely platonic demonstration. The contrary has 
happened. 

For years Turkey has been silently but strenuously 
combating French influence in North Africa, while on 
their side the French have shown continued activity. 
Acting through the powerful authority of the religious 
confraternity of the Senussi—whose devotion to the 
Ottoman Empire is common knowledge—Turkey has 
sought to thwart at every turn French efforts to penetrate 
into the Sahara, and the rich countries of the Chad 
Basin which lie beyond it. The Tuareg Hoggar have 
been found willing agents, and the names of Douls, 
de Palot, Flatters, and Mores recall so many disasters to 
prove how effectively the work has been carried out. 
If the expedition commanded by M. Foureau and 
Colonel Lamy, whose precise whereabouts is still a 
matter of uncertainty, has not also been annihilated, it 
has not been for the want of trying; and only the 
formidable armament and numerical importance of the 
French Mission has saved it from the fate that overtook 
its predecessors—if indeed it has escaped, for that has yet 
to be definitely ascertained. Turkish agents have, more- 
over, been successful in reconciling the Hoggar with that 
other powerful tribe of Saharan Nomads, the Azgueurs 
Tuareg—hitherto irreconcilably hostile—and in detaching 
the latter from the nominal allegiance they have owed to 
France since the Treaty of Gadames concluded by 
Marshal Pélissier in 1862. As the Hoggar and Azgueur 
between them control the desert routes which connect 
Northern Africa with the Chad, the extensive stretch of 
country separating Algeria and Tunis from the Central 
Sudan has become, as a result of Turkish diplomacy, 
resolutely hostile to the French. But the simultaneous 
advance of the French into the Central Sudan from 
north, west, and south has apparently called for even 
more energetic measures. Hence the despatch of 
Turkish troops towards Wadai, and the sudden west- 
ward move of the Sheik of the Senussi, who has left 
his zawia in the oases of Kufra, and taken the direction 
of Borku to more conveniently observe the development 
of events, and fire the faithful with added zeal in their 
resistance to French encroachment. The Maba—the 
ruling race in Wadai—and the numerous Arabs settled 
in that country are wholly under the influence of the 
Senussi, and, if called upon, could put 7,000 well 
organised and fairly well armed men into the field, 

To the political motives which have inspired the 
action of the Sultan must be added two very practical 
considerations—from his point of view. Tripoli largely 


depends for its commercial prosperity upon the caravan 
trade with the Lake Chad region, and especially— 
since the conquest and disorganization of Bornu by 
Rabah at the end of 1893—upon Wadai and Sokoto. In 
1887, 2,827 camels left Tripoli in different caravans for 
the Central Sudan, bearing merchandise valued at 
£55,000, and about an equal number arrived in Tripoli 
from the Central Sudan in that year, vid the Air and 
Bilma roads respectively, with ivory, skins, and ostrich 
feathers valued at £92,000. Now the occupation of the 
highlands of Air and the plains of Kanem by the French 
would spell the absolute ruin of the Tripoli trade with 
the interior of Africa, which the French would naturally 
divert either towards Say, the Upper Niger, and Tim- 
buctoo, or to the Algerian and Tunisian roads. That is 
one of the practical considerations. 

The other is the trans-desert slave trade, which 
still exists between the Central Sudan and some of the 
Tripolitan ports—Bengazi and Dernah principally— 
despite the Firman of 1857 and the Imperial Iradé of 
16th December, 1889, The statement may seem 
extraordinary, but for all that it is strictly true. Slaves 
provided with spurious letters of freedom are still brought 
overland in fairly large numbers, and shipped from the 
two ports above mentioned, to swell Turkish harems. 
Again, a French control of the Tripoli caravan routes 
would mean the total suppression, sooner or later, of the 
trans-desert slave trade, a consummation which would 
doubtless be most distasteful to the Great Assassin. 

The Turkish advance into the Central Sudan con- 
stitutes a serious danger to British interests in Nigeria. 
Northern Nigeria is Mohammedan. Caravans from 
Tripoli are constantly arriving and departing from its 
great emporium, Kano, and numerous Fulani—the domi- 
nant race in Sokoto—are settled in Wadai. In Bornu, 
the Mohammedan adventurer Rabah possesses a power- 
ful army of fanatical warriors by whose assistance 
he has triumphantly carved his way in twenty 
years from the Bahr-el-Ghazal to Lake Chad, increas- 
ing his fighting strength with every fresh victory. 
Rabah has twice—in the space of nine years—defeated 
European expeditions. What will be the effect upon 
this remarkable man of the occupation of Wadai by 
troops belonging to the Sultan of Istamboul? We know 
that he received an embassy from the Sultan eighteen 
months ago, and it may well be that the Senussi will 
play the part of connecting link between Rabah’s 
personal ambitions and Turkish aims. 

A strong Pan-Islamic movement in Northern and 
Central Africa has been gradually increasing in intensity 
during the last few years. The militant attitude taken 
up by the Sultan will give to it an enormous impetus. 
The complicated administrative problems which already 
confront Great Britain in Northern Nigeria cannot but 
be materially increased thereby. Between Great Britain 
and France at the present juncture a community of 
interests in the Dark Continent is for once apparent. 


M. 





THE LIQUOR LAWS. 


MONG those who regard the British army as a 
sort of foreign missionary society the thought of 
extending British institutions to less favoured territories 
generally excites a pious satisfaction. The bad man 
tells us there is a gold mine just outside the Imperial 
border ; the goody man adds that the gold-miners are 
being ruined by immoral liquor Jaws. Such is the art 
of uniting a great nation against a small one. But at the 
risk of scandalising the professional patriot we venture 
to make a suggestion. Has not the English nation 
something to learn as well as to teach? It would be 
difficult to find a civilised country in which the partner- 
ship between drunkenness and crime is so complete as 
in England. Look through the whole world ; take even 
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the rings, trusts, pools, combinations of monopoly-ridden 
America ; but you will not find any association of men 
so powerfully organised, so richly endowed, so amply 
provided with political authority as that of the licensed 
Victuallers in this country. “Our trade our politics” is 
their avowed motto: and the Brewers’ Almanack 
for 1896 shows that of the Unionist party 388 were 
“favourable,” g “against,” and 13 “doubtful,” while of 
the Liberal members 172 were marked as “against,” 
5 as “favourable,” and 2 as “doubtful.” It has been 
calculated by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell that, 
assuming each “on” licensed house in England, Wales 
and Scotland to have caused an average transfer of two 
votes from the Liberal to the Conservative candidate at 
the last election, the total of 270 Conservative or 
Unionist members would have been reduced to 118 and 
the majority of 152 would have been not Conservative 
but Liberal! The political side of the liquor traffic is 
indeed black and menacing. Said a retired Premier 
only four years ago, “ If the State does not soon control 
the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic will control the State ;” 
and he offered “ enthusiastic support” to the movement 
“to putan end toa political ring which threatens to throttle 
and control the Commonwealth itself.” Alas! it is easy to 
pick from the records of public oratory a thousand well- 
turned truths about this and other unreformed abuses. 
But the self-sacrifice and devotion that embark upon 
tedious campaigns of national instruction—these are 
rare virtues among public men. Perhaps the absence 
of leadership is providential. To be underled is better 
than to be overled. Every town and county in England 
has its Liberal front bench, perplexed by some impend- 
ing compromise between “ society” and integrity. It 
is well that these local Statecraftsmen should be thrown 
upon their own resources and forced to listen to the 
political thought and political needs of their own 
neighbourhood instead of tugging desperately at wires 
that begin and end in Parliament Street. 

Even now we are not absolutely sure that the Final 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Commissioners upon the 
operation and administration of the liquor laws (C—9379) 
have been read, say, by the executive of every Liberal 
association. Yet the second report signed by the 
chairman of the Commission (Lord Peel), by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and by men so diverse in their 
views as Sir W. H. Houldsworth and Mr. T. P. 
Whittaker is a public document of surpassing value and 
importance—brief, moderate, able and convincing. 
We suppose that everyone who has studied the relations 
between intoxication, pauperism, lunacy and crime 
would like to go beyond the recommendations of Lord 
Peel’s report. But are we to refuse to the starving a 
dinner of one course which can be prepared at once, 
because a dinner of three or four courses which cannot 
be prepared at once would be better and more satis- 
fying ? 

Happily for the nation the answer to the question 
is being given in the negative. Reform has been in 
abeyance for five-and-twenty years because honest 
temperance men have been honestly at variance ; and 
the vested interests have triumphed over a divided 
enemy. The Royal Commission has not worked in 
vain. It has collected facts and opinions from all parts 
of the country which cannot be rebutted or refuted. 
Prejudice and ignorance will fight to the death as in 1832 
and 1834 and 1845; but in the end the. public welfare 
will prevail. Meanwhile every good citizen will observe 
with unalloyed satisfaction the gradual unification of the 
forces which make for licensing reform. The demon- 
stration held in the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night is 
only the latest of a number of influential meetings at 
which the friends of temperance have joined hands. 
Lord Peel’s report is the symbol and the earnest of 
unity. Illness prevented his presence at the Queen’s 
Hall, but his admirable letter serves to bring clearly 
before the public the salient features of the reforms which 
he and his colleagues have recommended. In the first 
place, the Court of Quarter Sessions must cease to be 


the court of appeal. It, as well as the court of first 
instance, should be reconstituted, and a representative 
element introduced from the county and borough 
councils, Secondly, these improved licensing bodies 
must be given a wider discretion as to the granting and 
renewal of licences. Thirdly, to quote the words of 
Lord Peel :—* The prevalence and continued extension 
of the tied-house system makes it imperative to attempt 
to restore relations between the licensee and the licensing 
body, to make the recipient of the licence responsible to 
the court which confers it, and to the court alone, and to 
ignore every private arrangement or contract which may 
militate against the freedom of the licensee or against 
the interests and claims of public policy.” Lastly, since 
“it is acknowledged by every reasonable man that the 
number of licensed houses is greatly, and in some 
instances enormously, in excess of public requirements, 
it does not seem unreasonable to insist as a fundamental 
principle upon the establishment of some proportion 
between licences and population.” 

This of course involves the question of com- 
pensation. It has been decided by the Courts of law 
that a renewal of a licence is like a renewal of a lease. 
It is the granting of a fresh licence. If the Justices 
think that a licence is not wanted they can refuse 
renewal, and no claim for compensation is or can be 
advanced. But if a general scheme of reduction is 
devised it seems fair “as a matter of grace” and by 
way of concession, that a moderate allowance should 
be made to the retiring publicans out of the increased 
profits and enhanced values of the houses which remain. 
Whatever be the details of the plan adopted this much 
is agreed—that “the sum to be raised for such com- 
pensation fund should come not from the rates and 
taxes, but from an annual licence.” Indeed it will be found 
by any Chancellor of the Exchequer who may chance to 
be in want of money that the present scale of licence fees 
is susceptible of much improvement. The scale might 
be so recast as to free the probate duty for imperial 
purposes. At present franchises of immense value are 
given away every year for merely nominal payments, and 
the fuller the licence the less is paid proportionately. 
It is conceivable that this aspect of the question may 
attract the attention of the present Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer. Let us hope it may be so. There are 
optimists who believe that a Government which has 
done so much evil in the world may in its expiring 
moments try to propitiate history by a decent liquor Bill. 
It came in on beer; perhaps it will elect to go out on 
water. But the Archbishop of Canterbury says—and 
he ought to know—* I fear that the Government are not 
likely to make any move of their own.” He adds that 
the most effectual way of keeping the subject alive would 
be “an endeavour to legislate.” Here is a golden 
opportunity for the spiritual peers who insisted that 
Parish Councils ought to meet in public-houses. 





THE GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT. 


HE erratic courses of our Government have left 
little but the interest of history to the ancient 
formula of continuity in our foreign policy. So fickle 
and so fleeting have been our admirations and our 
vanities that those who wished to be quite orthodox, 
correct and up-to-date in their patriotism have been 
uncertain at any given moment within the last four 
years whether a contemptuous detachment, a jumble 
of all things Saxon, or a condominium of the English- 
speaking races might be the latest fashion amongst their 
masters. Three years ago Mr. Goschen’s mock heroics 
flaunted our “ splended isolation ” in the face of Europe. 
Last year Mr. Chamberlain was “touting for 
alliances in the highways and byways of Europe,” 
and offering our hand to a great military Power. 
In the same speech the same Minister was explaining 
that America and England divided all that there was 
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of the higher civilisation and humanitarian sentiment in 
mankind, And the volatile enthusiasms of our Ministers 
have been reproduced, if not exaggerated, in the Jingo 
Press. Day-dreams of an all-powerful England, treating 
with an Olympian indifference the trivial jealousies of 
Europe, have been followed by nightmares of a bristling 
conspiracy, making peace dangerous and free speech a 
crime. The mirage of a Pax Britannica lifted from our 
view to disclose the terrifying portents of Armageddon. 
Self-confidence was lost in panic. And whatever the 
mood of the moment, we contrived so to indulge it as 
to insult our neighbours and to increase our military ex- 
penditure. When we claimed the right to govern the 
world, inferior nations displayed an intelligible, if an 
inexcusable, impatience. What we lost in dignity by 
fawning at the feet of Germany we did not gain in popu- 
larity by reminding Europe that it was only the hopeless 
immorality of France and Russia which had driven us 
into that unnatural posture. So bewildering have been 
the alternating moods of contempt for Europe’s weak- 
ness and dread of Europe’s strength, that few men have 
kept pace with their variations. And the advantage of 
bewildering Europe is, perhaps, not increased it we 
succeed in bewildering ourselves. 

A people which surrenders itself to the exuberant 
raptures of self-confidence at one moment and at the next 
to the tickling sensationalism of panic, soon finds that it 
has surrendered its judgment to the men atthe helm. But 
the neurotic condition which results from the epidemics 
of morbid excitement is fatal to the sanity as well as to 
the independence of public opinion. If the German 
Emperor’s visit had been something more than a 
personal courtesy, one of the formalities of an Anglo- 
German alliance, a great departure in our politics would 
have been accepted by a good many Englishmen without 
any serious enquiry into its merits. And yet that 
departure would have been of the gravest moment. For 
the reasons which make it advisable for England to avoid 
European entanglements apply scarcely anywhere with 
greater force. The talked-of alliance was designed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, as a barrier against Russian aggression 
in China, and Germany has shown well enough that she 
values Russia’s friendship far too highly to sacrifice it 
to the convenience or safety of any ally. The secret 
arrangement made with Russia behind the back 
of Austria was the measure of the importance which 
Germany attached to her obligations. What has 
Italy gained for her overtaxed, discontented, and starving 
population from the spurious honour of partnership 
in the Triple Alliance? If an uneasy conscience 
and our Jingo follies had reduced us to the extremity 
of asking for a German alliance (as_ distasteful 
to the German nation as to ourselves), we should have 
had the pleasure of serving such purposes as the 
German Emperor pursues, and the satisfaction of 
attempting to persuade ourselves. that our own position 
was in some indirect way strengthened and established by 
an alliance with the ally of the Sultan. If the truth were 
known, we have-probably paid already a considerable price 
for Germany’s neutrality in South Africa. The act of 
piracy at Kiao Chau, which started the game of plunder in 
China, was accepted in England with such equanimity as 
to make Russia believe that our moral support had been 
previously obtained. The bargains which the Chartered 
Company have struck with Germany, so grotesquely 
unprofitable to England, are not surprising when we 
reflect that Imperial interests had been committed to 
licensed financiers; but the acquiescence of the Govern- 
ment is best explained on the assumption of some secret 
and less one-sided bargain. And whilst there is every 
reason to welcome the decline of that superstition which 
saw a menace to our prosperity in German commercial 
development, there is no cause at all for satisfaction in 
the prospect of an alliance with the Power which sacri- 
ficed the liberties of Crete and Greece, and of associa- 
tion with a policy in Europe which has outraged every 
true English sentiment. 

There is a further reason for watching these over- 


tures to Germany with some suspicion. Some of our 
papers have displayed an ingenuous astonishment 
that the hypersensitive Frenchmen should interpret 
these advances to Germany as unfriendly to themselves. 
But it is only necessary to recall the studied hostility of 
many of our English papers and certain of our promi- 
nent politicians to discover the origin of their simple 
error. The mischief-making of certain newspapers and 
certain politicians serve far more effectually than the 
sharp differences of diplomacy to provoke misunder- 
standings. And the fatalist doctrine is already at work. 
‘Sooner or later we shall have to fight France,” is one of 
the accepted commonplaces of that pretentious ignor- 
ance which passes in certain quarters for political 
wisdom, The men who want war may be trusted to 
see that it grows more rather than less inevitable. Of all 
the fatalist nonsense which interested Jingoes circulate 
with all the air of impartial speculation, none could be 
more disastrous than this stupid and dangerous vaticina- 
tion on the subject of a war with France. No Liberal 
whose Liberalism means anything more than a dis- 
orderly collection of contradictory enthusiasms could 
regard a quarrel with the other great democratic and 
liberalising Power as anything less than the greatest 
disaster which could overtake European civilisa- 
tion. 

A disapproval of an Anglo-German alliance must not 
be taken to imply any sympathy with the manner of 
Mr. Goschen’s defiant parade of isolation. Indeed, it is 
one of the chief misfortunes of the new mania for 
aggression in Africa that it has made a great part of our 
Press entirely indifferent to the claims of a common 
civilisation—" the public law of Europe,” which Mr. 
Gladstone so strenuously recognised, The modern Jingo, 
in his haste to “ conquer maps ” and destroy rival civilisa- 
tions in the dark continent, cares nothing for the 
maintenance of the system of State rights and the 
development of national freedom in Europe itself. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s day, England was a great Power in 
Europe. Apart from his support of struggling nation- 
alities, he defended Belgium from encroachment in 1870. 
Throughout his policy he recognised that the member- 
ship of a community of European States involved certain 
restraints and imposed specific responsibilities. The 
defiant isolation of the voluntary outlaw is not the 
only alternative to a dangerous entanglement in the 
quarrels of our neighbours, 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART.CLUB. 


T NDENIABLY the autumn show of the New English 
U Art Club more than maintains its previous excel- 
lence. The tradition of the club is sound, the loyalty of 
its members is strong, and few repeat themselves. 
Truly each has found his method, his special route. But 
for each it is a route, not a stopping-place. Mr. 
Furse’s sketch for the decoration of the Liverpool 
Town Hall is as truly a wall picture as the work of 
Venice in its great period. There is no sign in it of that 
sacrifice on the plea of “the decorative” that has 
ruined so many artists, and made so many works with 
the pencil and brush less than pictures. In colour, in 
light and shade, in handling and in construction, it is a 
thorough essay. Mr. Muirhead’s portrait has peculiar 
charm in its dry quality of paint, in its sober, yet 
genuine, colour. Like much of this pairter’s work, it 
lacks a little in values and in construction. But this and 
his grave landscape of last spring show that he is not 
content to stand still. Mr. Tonk’s shore piece is the 
most complete painting he has given us yet. It is com- 
plete in tone and broad in handling. The shadow 
patches have their due share, both as colours and as 
shapes in the economy of the whole. The figures insist 
on their individuality, but they do not so anarchically 
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refuse to fall into their society as some of those in the 
picture of last spring. Professor Brown’s “Pool” is 
perhaps the finest work that he has shown hitherto. 
The planes of the water and of the steeply sloping banks 
are well kept, and the whole is firmly, even grandly 
constructed. Its range of distance spreads out without 
the aid of abruptly distinguished planes, and there are 
no adventitious elements drawn in to complete the com- 
position, 

Mr. Wilson Steer’s pictures are, as ever, exquisite 
in colour. There is no living landscapist who can vie 
with him in fineness of tint. His greys and blues are 
unrivalled, and yet put there with all the intensity of 
those colours that the palette can command. In No. 
116, “Under the Trees,” the passage from tree-top 
to sky is fine and yet brilliant, and the golden tree in 
the middle distance mounts up from its roots grandly. 
No. 100, “ Evening,” is a lovely tone-study. Mr. 
Russell's three pictures are not so fine as those he 
exhibited here last spring. Apart from the colour, 
which is not quite pleasant, and from the paint, which 
is very “ painty,” there is an indecision in the planes 
and in the laying of “the floor.” The lights too are 
not explained, or, better, are not distributed con- 
vincingly. Even the figures in “ The Bower” have less 
movement than before. 

Mr. C. H. Shannon’s portrait, “ Alfonse Legros,” is 
difficult to place. It has a size, a dignity, that is rare. 
In aim it is of the great school. But the modelling of 
the head, is it really so complete yet simple as it looks ? 
Unwillingly one must confess that it fails a little, and its 
simplicity bewrayeth it. It is hard to feel a body under 
the cloak. Truly to be a fleur de toile is a fault in a 
picture, and a Titian is finer than a Hals. Nevertheless 
a Sargent, one has to confess, is a finer thing than a 
Shannon. Let no one however miss Mr. Shannon's 
lithograph, No. 37. Among the smaller works Mr. 
MacColl’s “ Marble House, Twickenham,” Mr. Fry’s 
“Marble Hill,” and Mr. Rich's “Chepstow Castle” are 
choice in tone and colour. 


A. M. DANIEL. 





THE NEW BOHEMIA. 


traced far behind the Duke de Saint-Simon, the 
thing is as old as the union of zest and brains with 
poverty in cities. Divorce these three, and you may have 
atramp, a mohock, a bookworm, but no Bohemian. His 
business is not the matter: his deeper preoccupations 
must needs be intellectual ; and unless he be lusty and 
mercurial and infinitely curious, have a large capacity 
for various enjoyment, quick senses, a stomach for 
surfeit and fasting, and a relish for all company but 
the dullard’s, unless he be prone to forget, to dream all 
day and sleep by snatches, to despise cold comfort and 
any composition between tatters and silk raiment, hair- 
cloth and cloth of gold, wit and a lean purse will only 
make a sour-lipped, gaunt, inexpansive apathist. Above 
the rest, a scant and precarious livelihood is essential to 
Bohemianism ; the Bohemian owes more than he can 
pay, lends more than he will ask again, and, if he has a 
doit in pocket, thinks every man that begs a poorer than 
himself. Hardy, unscoured, fraternal, noctambulous, 
careless of the morrow, the Bohemian is part born, 
part made. The idealism and the good humour that 
sum up his virtues are perhaps ineradicable, but poverty 
sometimes passes and youth inevitably. For it should 
be a transitory character assumed in the seed-time, 
while the intellectual proletariat still holds something 
that the substantial householder has lost or never 
owned, more enviable than credit and regular hours, 
the rectilinear career and the diagonal frock-coat. Pro- 
longed unduly, it is a graceless habit of life surviving its 
excuse, indigence nursed by unconscientious sloth, brains 


i the name in a particular application cannot be 


frittered in small change, zest become mere weathercock 
appetency. How justly householders shun the com- 
promising contact of the eternal loafer, the flotsam of 
exasperated proclivities, the jaded, indelicate, elderly 
parasite, words will not express. Bohemianism is only 
tolerable in such as may hope to outgrow it. 

The young Bohemian does not envy the householder; 
but he purposes sooner or later to join hisranks. Whether 
temperament or circumstances be mainly to thank or to 
blame for his way of life, the young Bohemian is what 
he is because he cannot be other. Once again, it is an 
union of wits and eagerness with straitened means ; 
and to choose straitened means when you may have 
affluence is not the drift of this kind. 

It is hard to guess when or how began the latter- 
day degeneration of the name, which is now forced to 
denote what it abhors, persons differing in almost every 
point from the authentic and spontaneous type. But 
assuredly a new Bohemia has sprung into being. Men 
and women who can afford to live regular lives, and 
have leisure to cultivate dignity and decency, have con- 
ceived a strange ambition. They profess an admiration, 
half sincere at least, for the unkempt, ill-prospering, 
riotous confraternity. They usurp their title, they ape 
the freedom of their manners. The effort is palpable, 
whether the impulse be another perversion of 
endemical snobbery, or a new _ recrudescence of 
primal licentiousness. Most likely it is a mixture : 
but snobbery (which is not only an adulation of wealth 
and rank and a simulation of either, but consists gene- 
rally in a grovelling adoption of other people's ideals) is 
in most cases a more powerful factor even than a deep- 
seated anarchy looking for pretexts. In much the same 
spirit as queens and courtiers long ago played at being 
millers and shepherdesses, family men with hxed incomes 
play sometimes at Bohemiarfism nowadays, and are 
ready to pay a fair price for the luxury of their illusion. 

In new Bohemia there is an amazing promiscuity. 
Everyone talks slang, and everyone is intolerably familiar. 
Age is irreverend and disrespectful; the sexes seem 
almost merged in the epicene. The melancholy inten- 
tion to shock respectable prejudices as often as may be 
narrows the range and attenuates the interest of conver- 
sation in this society; though a reputation for wit is 
fostered by contact with the fringe of several arts, and the 
condescension of the gilded Bohemian meets half-way 
the assurance of the aspiring professional performer who 
hankers after a spurious gentility. The gilded Bohemian 
keeps open house, but he seldom dines at home. Both 
he and his family prefer the restaurant: its brilliant 
illumination and plush cushions, a band playing Suppé 
and Mascagni, and the questionable company. And his 
womankind (who smoke in public places) have the dis- 
cernment to prefer a music-hall to all but a very risky 
play ; and they sit in the stalls listening to vapid audacities 
between a hasty dinner and an expensive supper that 
carries them well into the following day. In the pursuit 
of such harmless pleasures they have, strange to say, a 
sense of doing something irregular, but for which they 
would probably forgo them. 

It is a redeeming feature with the gilded Bohemian, 
whose manners are atrocious, whose conversation is 
pretentious and insipid, and who despises domesticity, 
that he is extraordinarily simple. He can never guess 
what a gulf separates him from his model. It does not 
occur to him that he is too well-to-do for the part. 
Some unscrupulous writer, or one who had been a 
Bohemian and was ashamed of the circumstance, has 
lured him with a fantastic picture of advantageous irre- 
sponsibility. To be a little unlike his class, to be on 
familiar terms with unusual people, to get a sort of 
literary sanction for his commonplace existence by 
living in the way books repeatedly describe, and to have 
a recognized pretext for egoism in a picturesque term— 
these things seemed so desirable to him. And no one 
told him what the real Bohemia is. 


O. P. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SITUATION. 


T is an “off” year in American politics; but so 
| serious is the condition brought about by Presi- 
dent McKinley with regard to the Philippines, and the 
Presidential contest is drawing on so rapidly, that 
unusual attention was paid this year to the few elections 
that took place, especially as the most important of them 
was in the President’s own State of Ohio. The first 
impression that strikes the observer who scans carefully 
the complete returns is that they indicate McKinley and 
Bryan as again the inevitable rivals. They will be rivals, 
too, with no mere barren tariff issue as in former days, 
but with real and vital differences of opinion dividing 
them. The correspondents say that the President is 
convinced, from the returns, that he will not only get 
the Republican nomination next year, but that he will 
be elected also. Prediction in these matters is danger- 
ous, and I shall not attempt it; but I must point out 
that the returns, when examined carefully, hardly justify 
this cocksuredness on the part of Mr. McKinley. 

The one State which seems to have responded to 
the appeal on behalf of the new “Imperialism” is Iowa, 
where the Democratic candidate made that question 
foremost, and was beaten by 60,000, But then Iowa is 
normally Republican, and has only been carried by the 
Democrats in the best days of Cleveland by an excep- 
tionally energetic candidate. So far as the other State 
elections are concerned, one does not see where Mr. 
McKinley derives his consolation. In Massachusetts, 
for instance, the Republican majority declined by about 
19,000, in spite of a very popular and honest candidate 
for Governor on the Republican side, and in spite of 
serious quarrels among the Democrats. In Maryland 
the Republicans were defeated, and so broken is the 
party in that State (whose capture three years ago was 
one of the chief events of the elections), that the 
Republican Senator has openly expressed his joy at 
the result. In Nebraska, Mr. Bryan’s State, the so-called 
fusion ticket—7.c., the fusion of Democratsand Populists— 
has been carried by about 10,000 majority. This was to 
have been a test election, according to the Republican 
wirepullers. In Kentucky, it is true, a Republican 
Governor has been elected by the small majority of 
g,000, but then the Democratic nominee was strongly 
disapproved of, and the Democratic party was badly 
broken up. We come, then, to the great test case of 
Ohio, which President McKinley carried by an enor- 
mous majority in 1896. On the face of it, the Repub- 
lican candidate, Mr. Nash, has a majority of about 
40,000—that is to say, what we in England call a 
majority, but what in the United States is known as a 
plurality. That is to say, it is a majority only over the 
next man. But three candidates ran, and if we take 
their total vote, we find the Republican in a minority of 
over 50,000. Senator Hanna, who “runs” both the 
President and the State of Ohio, made the issue one of 
“Imperialism,” and since both the Democratic and 
Independent candidate were strongly anti-Imperialist, 
it follows that Ohio is against Imperialism by 50,000 
majority. Moreover the Democratic candidate, Mr. 
McLean, owner of the Cincinnati Enguirer, and a multi- 
millionaire, was strongly objected to by many Demo- 
crats, who stayed at home after creating many internal 
difficulties in the party. If therefore Mr. McKinley is 
satished with the elections in general, and with the Ohio 
election in particular, he is very easily pleased. 

There can be little doubt in my mind that the 
President’s policy in the Philippines is disapproved of 
by a majority of American electors. But there are two 
great difficulties in the way of a solid definite expression 
of disapproval—such an expression I mean asthe defeat of 
the weakest and least capable man who has ever sat in the 
Presidential chair. One difficulty is a positive one—the 
personality and record of Mr. Bryan. The other is nega- 
tive, the absence of an alternative Republican nominee. 
Mr. Bryan is a splendid demagogue (I do not use the 


word offensively, for there is every reason to believe him 
sincere), but he is not a statesman, and the bulk of the 
older “ gold” Democrats will not vote for him, although 
to be sure, Mr. Schurz has just declared that free silver 
will not inflict the harm on the United States which 
Imperialism will inflict. Still, it is difficult to organise 
and vote with earnestness in behalf of one whose sole 
policy is Opposition—opposition to trusts and to expan- 
sion in Pacific seas. Mr. Bryan has himself given to 
silver a subordinate place, but the Western men who 
surround him still insist on “sixteen to one,” though 
even they might be expected to see that, whatever the 
merits or demerits of the silver case, it is impossible and 
out of the question at the present time. The Republican 
party has lost its one able and conscientious and avail- 
able leader by the retirement of Mr. Reed. I have met 
many public men in my time, but none ever struck me 
as possessing the native power of Mr. Reed, whose loss 
to American political life cannot be overestimated. 
There has been a whisper of an independent Republican 
ticket, with Reed as the chief figure. I doubt, however, 
whether we shall see any great split in the Republican 
ranks. Those who disagree with the McKinley policy will 
vote Democratic or stay at home. It is true all the 
veterans of the party, with a few exceptions, are utterly 
opposed to Imperialism—Senator Hoar, Mr. Reed, Mr. 
Atkinson, Mr. Boutwell, even the Speaker of the new 
Congress. But the Republican party is an annexe of the 
Stock Exchange and of the big trusts, it is to-day the 
creature of the Hannas and Rockefellers, and it is that 
element which is dragging the Administration into 
Asiatic complications amid the doubtful, bewildered, 
half-protesting, half-assenting attitude of the American 
people. 

President McKinley has no policy for the Philip- 
pines, and never has had one. He has made two 
assertions : first, that the United States flag must remain 
wherever it has been raised; and second, that it is for 
Congress, not for him, to settle the Government of the 
Philippines. It is interesting to note the various and 
conflicting theories by which the expansionists justify a 
policy wholly at variance with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and with the practice of the United States up 
to the Spanish war. Mr. McKinley says the United 
States hold the Philippines by the right of conquest. 
But they do not “hold” the Philippines at all, but 
only a traction of these islands, and those they would 
not have held but for the co-operation of the very 
people whom they are now fighting as rebels. The 
islands are not conquered, perhaps they never will be, 
certainly they are not now. After Mr. McKinley comes 
his own friend and former Secretary of State, Mr. Day, 
chief of the Paris Peace Commission, who says that the 
sole title of the United States to the Philippines is that 
derived from purchase, when the Filipinos were bought 
at the rate of two dollars a head. Next comes Senator 
Frye, also of the Peace Commission, who soars to worlds 
not realised, and says that “God put us there.” Con- 
cerning him we can only say with Herodotus that the 
man who carries his story up to the invisible world is 
beyond the reach of criticism. Last comes Mr. Denby, 
of the Philippine Commission, who says that the islands 
are worth nothing in themselves, and America might 
withdraw to-morrow but for the great Chinese prize be- 
hind, in which the United States must take her share ; so 
that, apart from the flagrant violation of the principles 
on which the American Republic is based, apart from 
the violation of every ethical law of which the American 
authorities have been guilty in their seizure of the 
Philippines, nobody yet knows on what grounds, save 
that of might, the Administration will justify before the 
country and before Congress the squalid war which has 
been for long months desolating those unhappy islands 
which only asked to be left alone, and which actually 
loyally aided the Americans in driving out Spanish rule 
from the Pacific. 

What Congress will do is doubtful. The new 
Speaker, as I have said, is anti-Imperialist, and the 
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Republicans have but a small majority—not more than 
a dozen. That Congress will, under such circumstances, 
and with a possible big Chinese policy lurking behind 
the President’s vague talk and professions, with a strong 
Democratic minority lying in wait, and with no guidance 
from the country, except from the honest convinced 
anti-Imperialists on the one hand and the equally 
convinced military and capitalist party on the other, 
solve the problem or even approach a solution is, in my 
judgment, very doubtful. Even some of the strongest 
anti-Imperialists, like Mr. Hoar, are so wedded to party 
that they cannot be induced to cast loose their anchors 
and elect Mr. Bryan as the dissenting Republicans 
fifteen years ago elected Mr. Cleveland. It looks like 
drift at present. But one fact the late elections did 
show, which may mean a great deal before long—the 
growth of the Independent and semi-Socialist vote. 
Mr. Jones, ex-mayor of Toledo and a model employer 
of labour, scored 100,000 votes as candidate for the 
Governorship of Ohio, and quite a number of Social 
Democrats made respectable figures at the polls in the 
sober old State of Massachusetts. Perhaps the question 
of the new Imperialism is going to be merged in the 
greater question of the claims of aggressive, consolidated 
capital as against the principles that are expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence, 


WILLIAM CLARKE, 





HEAR BOTH SIDES. 


(By the courtesy of several of our contemporaries we have 
been kindly permitted to publish some letters addressed lo 
them, but crowded out of their correspondence columns, 
The writers, who seemed only desirous of their opinions 
being somehow put before the world, made no objection, 
Mr. Huggeridge only expressing a hope that the perusal 
of his letter would do our readers good. In the confident 
belief that it will do so, we print it first below.) 

Sir—Why are whining traitors like John Morley, 
W. T. Stead, Sir Edward Clarke and the next-door 
tenant (for I will not call him neighbour), Binks, per- 
mitted to exist in a free country? Is there no law to 
reach them? If not, it is the duty of Parliament to 
make one. I always think myself that the country 
manages to get on excellently well when the House of 
Commons is not sitting (provided Lord Salisbury is in 
power). But then I am only a plain, commonsense 
man. Cannot these fussy busybodies who call them- 
selves M.P.’s, who cannot leave the country alone, but 
are always meddling and tinkering—cannot they, I say, 
be really useful for once, and pass a swingeing penal 
statute, with retroactive force, against all those who 
criticised the Government after 5 p.m. on October 11th, 
the hour at which the period laid down in Kruger’s 
maniacal ultimatum expired, and Ministers were obliged 
to do their duty. 

I have never seen John Morley, nor have I read a 
line of anything written or spoken by him; I have 
better things to do, I thank Heaven; but I know and 
everybody knows that he whines and betrays. That is 
the sort of man he is. A fellow who idles away his 
life inescribbling about a lot of Frenchmen is a nice sort 
of man to be telling Englishmen what they should do 
at such a time as this. As for Stead, I saw it stated in 
some Radical trash that I found the other day in a 
railway carriage that he had always upheld the cause of 
the Uitlanders and been intimate with Cecil Rhodes. 
That shows that the man isa traitor to his friends as 
well as to his country. Sir Edward Clarke is a lawyer, and 
no fonder of the truth than the rest of the tribe ; and thena 
man who has repeatedly asked to be made a Judge, and 
been told to wait, naturally feels a petty spite against 
the Government, if he is of Sir Edward’s kidney. The 
man Binks I used to think harmless enough until a year 
ago, when his housemaid told our cook that my cat was 

’ 


a nuisance to the neighbourhood (it had killed three of 
his beastly rabbits, and a good thing too). Since 
then he has come out in his true colours, and when I go 
to business in the morning I often see him buying the 
Daily Chronicle at Smith’s bookstall. 
When is the Government going to act? 
Yours, 
J. D. HUGGERIDGE. 


Sir—Only yesterday evening I was showing my 
boy Ferdinand, aged seven years and three months, the 
battle pictures in the last few numbers of Red and 
Yellow, and answering as well as I could his eager ques- 
tions as to the number of Boers killed, the effects of 
Lyddite shell fire, the appearance of a man with head 
blown off, and so forth. After a time the little fellow 
became pensive, and at last he said, “ Father, won’t this 
be a lesson to the Boers not to interfere with English- 
men any more?” The words came to me as a sudden 
revelation. Sir, when we come to reflect deeply and 
seriously upon the matter, is not this, after all, the great 
principle lying behind all our talk of Conventions, Fran- 
chise, Suzerainty, and the rest. Why should we not say 
so, like men? Verily, out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings 





Yours faithfully, 
B. DonkIn. 

Sir—I was dining not long ago at a small restaurant 
next to a table occupied by a party of traitors, who were 
talking about the war. They used language about Mr. 
Chamberlain which made my blood boil, and presently 
I rose and said in an audible voice to the waiter, “ Please 
remove my plate to another table. I cannot hear my 
country slandered in this manner, and must remove 
myself from the neighbourhood of traitors.” The traitors 
all laughed noisily at this, which again raised the tempera- 
ture of my blood, and one of them said he would pull 
my nose. I quietly replied, “ You are stronger than I 
am, and I cannot prevent you from pulling my nose. 
But if you do do, I shall instruct my solicitor at once, 
and make you pay a price which will stagger humanity. 
Might, thank Heaven, cannot triumph over right in this 
old England of ours. You seek to rob me of my liberty 
of speech, but the day is not yet come when a Briton 
can be deprived by violence of those rights for which 
his fathers fought and bled.” Having said this, I 
walked away. 

Yours obediently, 
B. Lewis. 


Sir—I see the gallant General Joubert has been 
complaining of the inhumanity of Lyddite shells. Poor 
man! Perhaps he would like them better if they were 
stuffed with chocolate creams. 

Hoping you will print this, I remain. 

Faithfully yours, 
PETER WorrtHy. 


Sir—I do not affect, as some do, to be an expert on 
South African affairs, but I think I know as much about 
them as anyone breathing, and I do not believe that a 
correct view of the situation will ever be possible until 
the following facts are known and appreciated. 

1. The Boers trekked (a Dutch word signifying 
movement from place to place) out of the Cape Colony 
in order to be able to hold slaves with impunity. 

2. Their ignorance is so degraded that numbers of 
them read nothing but the Bible. 

3. Their ferocity is such that the slightest fault 
on the part of a woman or child is always visited with 
blows from a sjambok (a Dutch word denoting a heavy 
whip of Rhinoceros hide, intended for the coercion of 
elephants). 

4. They drink a very inferior kind of brandy, which 
they consume in immense quantities. Their tobacco 
also is of very bad quality, and they dress abominably. 
All those who have been behind the scenes in South 
Africa know this. 
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5. They seem to think the whole place belongs to 
them. This is an attested fact. 

6. Ever since the Jameson Raid the Boers have 
been arming in expectation of a war. In South 
\frica this is not denied. 

7. When President Kruger signed the Convention 
of 1884 he never meant to keep it. This is a fact. 

Let those who are raising a clamour against this 
war ponder the plain facts of the case as set out above, 
and then, if they can, accuse the Government of 
unnecessary bloodshed. This war had to come sooner 
or later. Let us be thankful that it comes at a time 
when those standing at the helm of the ship of State 
can be trusted to die in the last ditch. 

I enclose my card, and remain, 
Yours, &c., 


PLAIN DEALER. 


Sir—When I have seen the abominable traitors’ 
writings in some Britannic so-called newspapers I am 
in favour of telling myself, “Where is my country 
coming to?” In ancient years it has not been cus- 
tomary of Great Britons to refuse from hitting out when 
tates of brothers in other climates were in the weighing 
machine. I was of opinion that the President Kruger’s 
accumulation should arouse the Anglican lion as the 
blow of a trombone. How I was discharged! The 
traitors are truly little, but how it is some at all here 
finding a populous disgrace. Are those my country 
folks? Shame at you! Recollect which blood is in 
your veins, and let be your watchcry, “ Britons, strike 


a 


at home ! 
I remain your faithful 
Tommy SmitrH-Brown. 


DrEAR SiR—I am sending you a copy of verses 
inspired by the South African crisis which I trust you 
will be able to find room for. I may state that I claim 
no copyright in the lines, which I should be only too 
happy to hear recited, or even sung, in any theatre, 
music-hall or gin-shop whatever. My poem is called 

A SONG OF TRANSPORT. 
Winds that haunt the deep 

Be your breezes balmy, 
Waves, be not unkind 

To Sir Redvers’ army. 
Pangs of mal-de-mer 

Spare each gallant warrior. 
Don’t you know Britannia 

Is going to Pretoria ? 
Swiftly o’er the sea 

Expedite our forces. 
Hurry to the front 

Guns, and foot, and horses, 
Bandages and pills, 

Blankets and apparels, 
Edibles in tins 

And potables in barrels. 
Pity we and scorn 

Continental nations 
Who marched without their boots 

And fought without their rations, 
Who, beside the millions 

They vote upon the budget 
Give their children’s blood 

And never seem to grudge it. 
Stand we by our country ! 

Boers shall never crush her! 
Glad she isn’t fighting 

Germany or Russia ! 
Pay! Pay! Pay! 

Loudly let us roar it! 
It’s all we’ve got to do, 

And let’s be thankful for it! 

I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 


Cosmo SHRAPNELL. 





FROM ABROAD. 


Il—IMPENDING FAMINE IN INDIA. 


HE Indian Government is again entering upon 
another famine campaign. The official reporte 
up to the last fortnight have been marked by a reservs 
which might be characterised as optimistic were it not 
for the possibility that a late return of the monsoon 
rains would change the situation. But it is now clear 
that the monsoon has died out, that throughout an 
immense area the rain crops have failed, and that 
outside the charmed circle of the snow-fed irrigation 
canals and the little green patches round the wells 
there can be no cold weather sowings. Hitherto the 
great famines of India have been separated from each 
other by considerable periods of fat years, in which the 
people have had time to recover their energies and to 
accumulate resources of money and grain. The present 
drought, in following so closely on the heels of the 
great famine of 1896-7, is thus unprecedented. It is 
further unprecedented in the extreme severity of its 
visitation. Greybeards of Rajputana, Gujerat and Central 
India declare that neither in their own memories 
nor in the tales of their forefathers has rain failed so 
completely as this year throughout these tracts. 
Rajputana is well acquainted with droughts and 
famines. In 1868 half the immense herds of cattle 
and sheep perished in the Rajput States, and, on a 
conservative estimate, a million persons died of starva- 
tion or privation. But the present drought is by all 
accounts more intense than that which led to the miseries 
of 1868. The actual rainfall has been less, and the area 
over which the rains have failed is very mnch greater. The 
Rajputana peasant, half cultivator and half grazier as he 
is, is instinctively mobile. If grass and water is short 
in western Rajputana he puts himself on the march 
with his flocks and herds and womenfolk, and migrates 
to more favoured localities in the east, where he 
manages to preserve his horned wealth until the next 
rains and to pick up a frugal livelihood. But this year, 
unhappily, the safety-valve of migration is closed. 
Fertile Malwa, in the dominions of Holkar, and low- 
lying, moist Gujerat, in Bombay, are for the first time 
within living memory under the curse of drought. They 
cannot keep alive their own herds, much less find room 
for those of the stranger. Most pitiable tales are current 
of the experiences of the simple folk of Rajputana, who, 
in September last, when grass and water were failing in 
Marwar and Bikanir, took the old routes to the east and 
south in the hope of finding, as they and their fore- 
fathers had often found in the past, a land of green 
pastures and running streams. After weary fruitless 
wanderings, having lost most of their cattle and 
exhausted their little hoard of money in the struggle to 
keep the rest alive, they are now straggling back to 
their own homes in that mixed spirit of fortitude and 
fatalism that marks the Indian peasant. “As we and 
our cattle have to die, it is better that we should die at 
home” is their pathetic cry. Terrible indeed is their 
dilemma. No less great is the perplexity of the Native 
States whose subjects they are, and on whom the duty 
of endeavouring to shield them from the last extremities 
of want devolves. 

This duty, in the sense in which it is understood 
by the rulers of British India, is imperfectly recog- 
nised by native States. The old State doctrine was 
that the State had done its duty in ‘a bad year to its 
subjects if it torbore to enforce its demands for land. 
revenue and other taxes, and if it gave loans for cattle 
and seed on the next advent of the rains. As for food 
and employment during the dreary nine months between 
the failure of the rains and the return to normal con- 
ditions, the subject was expected to shift for himself. In 
a bad year the subject emigrated, and in a very bad year, 
such as the present, he often died. This attitude was 
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But the horrors 


taken by the Government of British 
century, and, in fact, up to the Mutiny. 
of famine became too much for it, and with a higher 
sense of its duty towards the people came the know- 
ledge that, by its increased power of distributing food 
through the railways and by its strong official organiza- 
tion, it could keep the people alive in any given famine 
without enormous expenditure and without demoraliz- 
ing them. By degrees a complete code of famine 
relief instructions has been built up, and in British India 
the Government and its officials know exactly what to do 
in the event of famine, and the people on their part 
know exactly what to expect in the way of employment 
and relief. But this is not the case in Native States. 
Theoretically the larger States have accepted the prin- 
ciples of the famine code of British India. But in 
practice they have neither the organization nor 
the means of the paramount Power, and in _ heatt 
they still cling to the doctrine that their subjects 
should fend tor themselves. Especially in Rajputana, 
the home of conservative principles of government, is 
this feeling strong. The Rajput ruler expects his 
subjects to migrate in a bad year. This year migra- 
tion is impossible. He must relieve them directly, or 
they die. To relieve them from now till next July will 
be very costly. The Rajput chief is ordinarily not a 
wealthy person. How is he to find the money in a year 
when no revenue will come in? He cannot go to 
the money market and raise a loan like an independent 
sovereign. He will require a larger sum than the 
hereditary money-lenders to the State can supply. 
Thus the new duty of the ruler to his subjects is 
attended with serious difficulties, and in endeavouring to 
inculcate it Lord Curzon’s Government will have to 
adopt a sympathetic and tactful attitude. On the one 
hand, no Viceroy of India can supinely watch the pre- 
ventible ravages of famine ina Native State; on the other 
hand, he is bound by treaties and prescriptive dealings 
with Native States to avoid direct interference with their 
internal administration. In the matter of finance his 
Government can unquestionably be of the greatest 
assistance toa Native State which happens to be without 
resources. It is understood that such assistance has 
already been offered to the Statesof Rajputana. The 
actual organization of relief measures will have to be 
left to the States themselves, and their methods will 
probably fall short of the clock-work prescriptions of 
the famine codes of British India. But each State will 
have in its Resident an adviser versed in the latest 
rules of relief, and in emergent cases will no doubt 
be further supplied by Lord Curzon’s Government with 
engineers and other specialists for superintending relief, 
relief works, poor-houses and the like. The spirit 
displayed by the States in the face of the great impend- 
ing struggle is by all accounts highly commendable ; 
but the campaign has scarcely commenced, and will 
last nine months, and will sorely try the loose admini- 
strative system of the best-intentioned Native State. It 
is to be hoped that Rajputana is now sufficiently opened 
up by railways to prevent an actual dearth of food. 
Grain is already pouring into the western States, where 
the need is greatest. Three-fourths of the cattle are 
expected to perish, and it is beyond human power to 
save them. As the chief wealth of the Rajputana 
peasant lies in his cattle, the magnitude of the prospec- 
tive loss may be readily imagined. 

We have dwelt on the special aspects of the 
drought as it affects Rajputana, because it is in these 
respects that the latest Indian famine is differentiated 
from its more recent predecessors. Over the greater 
part of Rajputana famine conditions of the worst type— 
failure of crops, grass and water—will prevail for at 
least nine months. A century and a half ago a similar 
calamity made the most flourishing Rajput States for 
years a desert. Thirty years ago, during a much less 
extensive drought, upwards of a million persons are 
believed to have died. In the absence of railways to 
carry grain to Rajputana, it was impossible to save 
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them. It now remains to be seen whether with 
the great improvement which has taken place in 
communications, and with the new conception of 
duty which is finding its way into the polity 
of native States, the extreme horrors of famine 


will in 1899-1900 be averted. The task will try to 
the utmost the resources of the most powerful of 
these States, and the vigilance and powers of salutary 
influence of the paramount Power. Outside Rajputana 
the situation in many parts of British India is very grave 
indeed. Prices have risen already to famine point, 
and food stocks, though possibly sufficient from now to 
the next monsoon for the reduced requirements of the 
population, will evidently be severely taxed. Of the two 
great harvests of the year, the rain crop has been poor 
or bad outside Bengal, Burma and Madras, and the 
eastern half of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ; 
while the cold weather crop outside the same areas will 
be very poor. Nearly the whole of the Punjab, the 
greater part of the Central Provinces, the northern hali 
of Bombay, the Berars, and a portion of the North- 
Western Provinces are thus affected. It is a peculiar 
feature of the present situation that the rice-growing 
populations of India are secure. In 1896-7 the rice crop 
more or less failed over Bengal and the eastern half of 
the North-Western Provinces, thereby endangering the 
food supply of 100 millions of people. This year that 
area has a normal crop, and in this respect the position 
is more favourable than in 1896-7. The Central Pro- 
vinces, unfortunately, the region which bore the brunt 
of the famine of 1896-7, is again likely to be one of the 
chief sufferers. So is also the Southern Punjab. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe that the strain on the 
finances of the Indian Government and on its admini- 
strative officers will be very great, and that in the most 
favourable event the situatiori cannot be ameliorated 
until the middle of next year. This unlooked-tor 
calamity is hard on the people, hard on the Government, 
and hard on its overworked officers. To struggle through 
it without appalling loss of human hfe, without notable 
breakdowns of the administrative machinery, and with- 
out general disheartenment and demoralisation, may 
seem a sufficiently modest hope. But it is all that those 
who know the extreme difficulties of a great famine 
dare to entertain. 





e 
Il—FOR WHOM ARE WE FIGHTING? 


T is difficult to state the truth about our doings in 
| South Africa without seeming to appeal to the 
ignominious passions of Judenhetze. But yet let me be 
frank. A few of the financial pioneers in South Africa 
have been Englishmen, like Messrs. Rhodes and Rudd. 
But recent developments of Transvaal gold mining have 
thrown the economic resources of the country more and 
more into the hands of a small group of international 
financiers, chiefly German in origin and Jewish in race. 
By superior ability, enterprise and organisation these 
men, out-competing the slower-witted Briton, have 
attained a practical supremacy which no one who has 
visited Johannesburg is likely to question. 

It should be distinctly understood that the stress 
which my analysis lays upon the Jew has reference to 
the class of financial capitalists of which the foreign 
Jew must be taken as the leading type. 

Before I went there the names of Beit, Eckstein, 
Barnato, &c., were not unknown to me; the very ship 
in which I crossed bore many scores of Jewish women 
and children. But until I came to examine closely the 
structure of industry and society upon the Rand I had 
no conception of their number or their power. I thus 
discovered that not Hamburg, not Vienna, not Frank- 
fort, but Johannesburg is the New Jerusalem. 

Although their strength does not really consist in 
numbers, the size of this foreign population is very 
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considerable. Public statistics are most deceptive in 
this matter: many of these foreigners rank as British 
subjects by virtue of a brief temporary sojourn in some 
English speaking land, and as for names, Smith, 
Newman, Lewis, Phillips, Gordon, Bruce are just as 
good as Marks or Cohen, and are often preferred. So 
the census of Johannesburg taken in July, 1896, only 
recognises 6,253 Jews. But while the total population 
of Johannesburg has probably not increased since that 
date, it is generally agreed that the Jewish population 
is very much larger. A well-informed Jew, drawing his 
conclusion from synagogue and other private sources, 
told me there must be at least 15,000 Jews in Johannes- 
burg and the district. The evidence of the direc- 
tory, borne out by the casual testimony of the streets, 
would lead me to believe this an under, rather than 
an over, estimate. The great majority are undoubtedly 
Russian, Polish and German Jews, who ply the business 
of small shopkeepers, market salesmen, pedlars, liquor 
dealers, and a tew rude _ handicrafts. These 
are everywhere to be seen, actively occupied 
in small dealings, a rude and ignorant people 
mostly tled from despotic European rule, and 
contrasting sharply with their highly intelligent, 
showy, prosperous brethren, who form the upper crust 
of Johannesburg society. It is with the latter we are 
directly concerned if we would understand the economic 
and political import of the present movements. 

It is not too much to say that this little ring ot 
international financiers already entirely controls, and 
mostly possesses, all the most valuable economic 
resources of the Transvaal. 

The first and incomparably the most important 
industry, the gold mines of the Rand, which may be 
said to “ keep ”’ South Africa, are almost entirely in their 
hands. The following brief enumeration of the leading 
companies which represent the recent consolidation ot 
many mining interests will serve to show the extent of 
their power. First comes Wernher, Beit and Co., more 
commonly known by the name of the managing director 
as the “ Eckstein Group.” This comprises twenty-nine 
mines and three other financial businesses. The 
nominal capital is £18,384,567, but the market value at 
the beginning of August was over £76,000,000. This 
Eckstein Group is the leading member of a larger, 
effective combination, which includes, for most practical 
purposes, the Consolidated Goldfields, S. Neumann and 
Co., Farrar and A. Bailey. Of these, the largest is the 
Goldhelds (virtually Beit, Rudd and Rhodes), with 
nineteen mines, and a nominal capital of £18,120,000. 
Next in size comes Neumann, with a capital of 
£8,806,500. In more separate working, but virtually 
under the same ultimate control, are two other import- 
ant groups of mines, largely repositories of German 
capital, Goetz and Co. and Albu and Co. The financial 
connection, according to my information, consists in the 
fact that Brassey, representing Rothschild, has a con- 
trolling interest in Goetz and Co., while Albu and Co. 
have behind them the Dresdener Bank. Now Rothschild 
stands for the Exploration Company, which is in effect 
Wernher, Beit and Rothschild, while Wernher and Beit 
are believed to be large owners of the Dresdener Bank. 
These statements are made to me on evidence which I 
am naturally unable to check, but I believe them to be 
correct, and even if only approximately true they indicate 
a close consolidation of the greater part of the Rand 
mining industry. Outside of them the chief businesses 
are J. B. Robinson, with nineteen mines and other 
estates at a nominal capital of £14,317,500, and the 
declining Barnato firm. It is also well to bear in mind 
that Wernher, Beit, Rudd and Rhodes, Barnato and 
Rothschild are associated as chief owners and life 
governors of De Beers. 

The last few years have seen large steps towards a 
consolidation of the entire industry under the presidency 
of Eckstein, the chief instrument of which is the 
Chamber of Mines. The primary object of the Chamber, 
started by Eckstein in 1891, was to secure returns of out- 


put, wages, &c., from the various companies, and soon 
most of the leading companies, with the exception of 
Robinson, joined it. Robinson, followed by the now 
rising French and German companies, formed in 1895 the 
Association of Mines, which was in effect a rival combi- 
nation. Hostilities were maintained until 1898, then 
Goetz and Albu were forced back into the Chamber, 
which has since attained a paramountcy that ex- 
tends not only to the mining industry but widely 
controls the industrial and indirectly the political 
life of Johannesburg, forming the nucleus of a 
monopoly which may become to the Rand what De 
Beers has been for some years to Kimberley. This 
however is not the place to discuss the present and 
probable future of the power possessed by the Chamber 
and Messrs. Eckstein, who actually wield it. This brief 
sketch is only designed to indicate the dominance of 
international finance over the vast industry, whose 
capital had recently a normal value of some £150,000,000, 
and which is and will remain the great source of wealth 
in the Transvaal. It is, I think, correct to say that the 
destiny of each and all these leading companies is con- 
trolled by foreign financiers. There is, moreover, no 
reason to believe that the capital thus wielded is chiefly 
owned by English shareholders. Though no means of 
close calculation exists, there is good reason to suppose 
that the French and German holdings, taken together, 
largely outweigh the English interest in Rand mines. 

But while the power of this capitalism is based on 
gold, it is by no means confined to it. Whatever large 
or profitable interest we approach, we find the same 
control. The interests are often entirely severed from, 
and even hostile to, the mining industry, but they are in 
the hands of the same class. This is the case with the 
Dynamite Monopoly. Every name connected with the 
present and past of this scandalous econoinic episode is 
significant: Lippert, Lewis and Marks, Vorstmann, 
Nobel. The rich and powerful liquor trade, licit and 
illicit, is entirely in the hands of Jews, from the supreme 
control of the liquor kings, Messrs. Lewis and Marks, 
down to the running of the meanest traffic bar. That 
greatest gambling instrument the Stock Exchange is, 
needless tosay, mostly Jewish. ‘Fhe large commercial busi- 
nesses are in the same hands, in particular the important 
trade in horses, and other highly speculative businesses. 
The Press of Johannesburg is chiefly their property : 
they control the organs of Uitlander agitation on the 
one hand, the Star and the Leader, while the Govern- 
ment organ, the Standard and Diggers’ News, is under 
similar control. Nor has the Jew been backward in 
developing those forms of loan and mortgage business 
which have made his fame the world over. A rich and 
ably organised syndicate exists which operates through 
branches in all the little towns, lending sums of money 
or furnishing credit through retail shops, which they 
control, to the neighbouring Boers, and thus obtaining 
mortgages upon their farms. I am informed that a very 
large proportion of the Transvaal farmers are as entirely 
in the hands of Jewish money-lenders as is the Russian 
moujik or the Austrian peasant. No one who knows 
the fluctuating and precarious character of Transvaal 
agriculture will feel surprised that the Boer should 
succumb to this common temptation set so carefully in 
his path. 

It thus appears that the industrial and the agri- 
cultural future of the Transvaal is already hypothecated 
to this small ring of financial foreigners who not merely 
own or control the present values, but have by buying 
up mining properties and claims of a contingent future 
value secured an even more complete supremacy over 
the economic future. 

The Transvaal is a country especially adapted to 
the moneylender and the stockjobber, a land of hazards 
and surprises, booms and slumps, where the keen-sighted 
speculator and the planner of bold complex combina- 
tions has unrivalled opportunities. 

Dull and depressed as was Johannesburg when I 
visited it, the savour of gambling was in the air. 
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Though talk of stocks and shares was in abeyance, not 
so the gambling side of sport. One final testimony to 
the supreme genius of the European speculator stood 
plastered upon every wall. Sweepstakes upon races 
are in Johannesburg not a casual caprice of a sporting 
few, but an important, well-organised and enduring 
trade, supported apparently by a very large proportion 
of the men and even the women of the place. A 
“sweep” upon a single race meeting often amounts to 
£120,000 or £150,000, a sufficient evidence of the 
popularity of the demand, which extends to every class 
of the community. This novel industry owes its local 
origin to a gentleman who has taken the name Phillips, 
who kept a bar in Johannesburg. Phillips runs 
four big “sweeps” every year and a score of little 
“sweeps,” which are advertised on every wall and 
by copious handbills. The business basis of the 
“sweep ” is that prizes shall cover go per cent. of the 
money subscribed, the other 1o per cent. going to 
cover expenses of management and profits. The 
“industry,” I am told, is a most remunerative one. 
Phillips has now a good handful of competitors, 
the names of Moss, Legate, Hess and Herff stare upon 
you from the back of every newspaper. It is needless 
to dwell on the demoralising intluence of this great 
and growing gambling trade. Its success is alike 
indicative of the place and of the people that controls it. 

The practical paramountcy exercised by financiers, 
the recognised leaders of whom are foreign Jews, over 
the economic interests of the Transvaal, extends also to 
the social and the recreative side of Johannesburg life. 
The recognised leaders of society are Jewish. The 
newspapers of September 13th contained the announce- 
ment :—“ There will be no performance at the Empire 
(music-hall) to-day by reason of the Jewish Day of 
Atonement.” The Stock Exchange was also closed 
upon that day. 

When the British arms have established firm order, 
back will march this foreign host with enhanced numbers 
and increased power. During the distress of the last 
few months they have bought up, often for a song, most 
of the property and businesses that were worth buying, 
and as soon as a settlement takes place they will start 
upon a greatly strengthened basis of possession. 

It may be said, granting this story of a foreign 
monopoly of the economic power is true, it does not 
justify the suggestion that the political power will pass 
into their hands, that there will be established an 
oligarchy of German Jews at Pretoria. 

But a little reflection shows that while this class of 
financiers has commonly abstained in other countries 
from active participation in politics, they will use politics 
in the Transvaal. They have found the need for con- 
trolling politics and legislation by bribery and other 
persuasive arts hitherto: the same need and use will 
exist in the future. Politics to them will not merely 
mean free trade and good administration of just laws. 
Transvaal industry, particularly the mining industry, 
requires the constant and important aid of the State. 
The control of a large, cheap, regular, submissive supply 
of labour, the chief corner-stone of profitable business, 
will be a constant incentive to acquire political control : 
Railway rates, Customs’ laws and the all-important 
issues relating to mineral rights, will force them into 
politics and they will apply to these the same qualities 
which have made them so successful in speculative 
industry. In a word they will simply and inevitably add 
to their other businesses the business of politics. The 
particular form of government which may be adopted 
will not matter very much. Government from Downing 
Street may perhaps hamper them a little more than the 
forms of popular representative government. But the 
judicious control of the Press and the assistance of 
hnancial friends in high places will enable them to 
establish and maintain a tolerably complete form of 
boss-rule in South Africa. 

This is what I meant when I said at the beginning 
of the article that we were fighting to establish an 


international oligarchy. Englishmen will surely ‘do 
well to recognise that the economic and _ political 
destinies of South Africa are and seem likely to remain 
in the hands of men most of whom are foreigners by 
origin, whose trade is finance and whose trade interests 
are not British. If all I say be true, it gives no ground 
for any final judgment on the merits of the war. This 
international oligarchy of stockbrokers may be bette: 
for the country and for the world than the present o1 
any other rule; and England may be pertorming a 
meritorious world-service in establishing it. But it is 
right for us to understand quite clearly what we are doing. 


J. A. Hopson. 





A CRETAN IDYLL. 


HE day had come at length when Crete might 
rejoice, for her Prince was surely coming. At 
sundown on the day before, the news had reached us. 
Beacon-fires and rockets had told it to the shimmering 
snows on the mid-winter hills. The island was early 
astir. The clamour of bells summoned the dawn, and 
called the villagers together in every little hamlet that 
looks down on Canea and the sea. Yet the town was 
still a Moslem stronghold. The call to prayer had 
quavered out from the minarets and the notables sat in 
their cafés round the quay, as though the world of the 
immutable God could never change. But as the morning 
wore on they strolled with dignified resignation towards 
their own quarter and dispersed among the narrow lanes 
of the old Venetian citadel. The doors of mansions 
which still bore the blazons of Dukes and Doges closed 
behind them and the city was left to the invading infidel. 
It wanted two hours of mid-day when the rejoicing 
peasants approached the town. Their banners and their 
priests went before them, and they formed in marching 
order. Every man had brought his arms with him to 
hand them over to the Europeans. They had promised 
to keep them for Prince George. The sacrifice was easy 
to-day—an act of barter that won peace and freedom at 
the price of a rifle which had done its work. Only their 
cartridges they could not bring themselves to surrender. 
They fired them off as they marched, high into the 
clear air over the heads of the shouting people, or out 
into the sea where lay the gunboats of the Powers 
waiting to salute the new régime. Under a canopy of 
smoke, to the crackle of musketry that was their Hymn 
of Independence, the crowd swept on to the walls ot 
the town. Only under the gates did they slacken their 
pace. They had time to weigh the significance of their 
entry. Watchwords were bandied from one to another. 
“Christ has risen,” was the least studied of all their 
sayings. “It is the baptism of Canea,” said one, and a 
sturdy old priest, who had led a legion in the sixties, 
embraced me with the words, “It is the resurrection, 
the three days in ‘the tomb are over.” A murmured 
word ran through the crowd, hoarse and _ fierce 
like a sound that is the name of an_ instinct. 
It was “Stavros, stavros,’"* and each man, as he 
passed under the portal where so lately a Turkish 
sentry stood, scratched the sign of a cross with his rifle 
on the whitewash with which Turkish officialdom had 
obliterated the scutcheons of Venetian Governors. The 
centuries are very neighbourly in the Levant. A lay 
figure in medizval armour leaned against the empty 
Turkish sentry box, and the Cretan peasants brushed 
past them both. 

Towards noonday the cathedral gathered the 
invaders within its simple whitewashed walls. Through 
the untuneful service, the Liturgy that had scarce a note 
of reverence and mystery, the peasants stood expectant. 
Triumph and gratitude were all they felt, and their 
emotions were so simple that three hearty zelo’s f 
expressed them fully when the Te Deum reached its close. 
I was in talk with the Bishop of Canea when a little old 


+ Hurrah ! 








* The cross, the cross! 
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man joined us. I had noticed him before, a bent figure 
in a scrupulous costume of European cut. He seemed 
to journey once a day into town from the Halepa suburb, 
and as he toiled home up the dusty hillroad the Christian 
chiefs would vie with each other for the honour of escort- 
ing him. He crossed himself with evident devotion, 
and kissed the Bishop’s hands. He was silent, and one 
fancied that as he stood there, an aged veteran on this 
day of days, a Simeon’s prayer might be crossing his 
mind. The Bishop introduced him to me as M. 
Kydonaki, the centenarian. The old man refused my 
proffered hand until he could draw off his glove. We 
exchanged a word or two in Greek, and then to my 
astonishment he addressed me in English. “ Do you 
know our priests ?” he enquired, and then added with 
some warmth, “They are so old-fashioned.” It was 
difficult to reply with the gravity that his manner of old- 
world courtesy exacted. It seemed a joke that could 
hardly be unconscious, but one looked in vain for a 
smile among the wrinkles of the clean-shaven parch- 
ment-coloured lips. It was as though the past had 
called the future out of date. “They are so ignorant, 
so superstitious,” he continued, and he looked up with a 
glint of mischief in his faded blue eyes at the simple 
Bishop beside us all unsuspicious of what was being 
said. And then with an “I give you good day, you 
will pardon me,” spoken with an accent that seemed 
rather antique than foreign, he had left us. 

Round the cafés in the town I sought for him, but 
he was not to be found. They were full of peasants 
merry-making. In one were the modernized Cretans, 
men who could talk a little French in the Athenian 
manner, who shaved their chins like the Moslems and 
dressed in ready-made clothes imported from over the 
seas. In another the veterans were grouped around the 
Generalissimo, the great Hadji Michali, who wears a 
Russian casque and receives from the Tsar a golden 
Napoleon for every day in the year, about whom the 
girls sing songs and the lads from the mountains follow 
him when he tlings his helmet into the midst of a Turkish 
battalion. He sat slowly smoking a bubbling narghilé, 
and talking in parables and proverbs to the lesser men 
who thronged him. In the streets dancing had already 
begun, and here and there a squat Russian infantryman 
or a lithe French marine took his place among the great 
bearded natives, with their white shirts and sleeveless 
jackets and bulging trousers, with the bag that fell 
behind and struck their knees as they danced. The 
boys fiddled on their three-stringed lyres, and the 
poets of the villages improvised songs of triumph. 
I threaded my way among them, turning the talk 
to my centenarian whenever I met an acquaint- 
ance. He was indeed a Cretan, I gathered, of a 
family that had fought in the front of the War of 
Independence. His father had been killed in the field 
in 1821, and of a family of nine he alone had escaped. 
Mother, sisters and brothers had been butchered. He 
had spent his youth in the new Hellenic kingdom, and 
then business had carried him to Odessa and again to 
Bombay. His countrymen spoke with awe of his 
learning and his skill in foreign tongues, but even more 
admirable to this primitive people was the vigour that 
kept him hale and active on the verge of his century. 

Late in the afternoon I was on board the Russian 
flagship. It was part of the policy of the adroit Admiral 
who commanded her to share the joys of the island. 
He was féting now the promised coming of Prince 
George, and the native aristocracy thronged his deck. 
To my joy old Kydonaki was among them. A basket 
chair had been fetched for him, and the Admiral, with his 
Captain and the Flag Lieutenant, paid sedulous court to 
him. I watched my opportunity to rejoin him. He 
seemed composed and a trifle tired. He was glad to 
see me, he said, and insisted on rising from his chair to 
greet me. He would not accept the privilege of age or 
abridge one detail of courtesy or ceremony. He wanted 
to talk to me because he was eager to complete some 
missing sets in his library. Could I tell him how to 


procure the second volume of Robertson’s Charles V? 
I must come some day and look through his collection 
of the Greek classics. Once and again I sought to bring 
him to the topic of the day, but he talked instead of 
Palmerston and King Otto, or gave his reminiscences of 
the Crimean War. Once he referred to his father, and 
paused and left his sentence unfinished with a_half- 
apologetic clause—‘ My father—a man of the old 
school—a very religious man.” He seemed to be still 
the cosmopolitan, the rationalist who found the Greek 
priests retrograde and superstitious. I told him how I 
had been struck by the religious fervour of the peasants 
as they scratched their crosses on Canea Gate. He 
nodded gravely as one wholly detached from these 
things, and muttered, “ Yes, they are a very superstitious 
people,” adding, but without a hint of irony, “It will 
give you some local colour for your report to your 
journal.” 

Evening was coming on apace as I walked over the 
hills from Suda to Halepa. The lamps were showing in 
the rigging of the warships in the bay beneath, and the 
white glitter of the snow upon Malaxa grew green and 
yellow from time to time beneath the northern lights. 
The dew glittered on the thyme and the rare olives, but 
still with peering one could see the white and purple 
crocuses that gave promise of spring in midwinter 
even on this rugged slope. Inthe calm that comes in 
open places the day’s emotion grew more simple and 
sincere. The hills studded with their little crosses where 
men had fallen, the heights still crowned with breast- 
works and entrenchments told of the secular struggle 
for faith and for liberty. A shepherd in the distance 
keened his battle-song in a high falsetto. It was no 
local dialect he spoke, and his poem chanted a victory for 
the human heart. Beyond the olive grove the hills grew 
dim and melancholy. Suddenly a voice aroused me. It 
was Close at hand, and it spoke with no bated accents. In 
deep, strong tones, with a note of passionate appeal, 
it called as though it would proclaim its joy beyond the 
grave in triumph and yet in tears—‘‘ Xpfero¢g adviern, 
marep, tAevOepa x Kpijrn.” Three times did it reiterate 
the same refrain, “ Christ is risen, Father, Crete is free,” 
for thrice must the words be spoken that would reach the 
dead. A bent figure rose from its knees and burst for 
a moment into sobbing. It was Kydonaki, and as I 
reached him, wearied by the burden of the great good 
tidings he had borne so far—borne into the past and 
beyond the grave and across the struggles of a century 
to the spirit of the man who had fallen fighting on that 
spot—he was fain to rest upon me and let me lead him 
homewards. We talked for a moment in Greek, and he 
told me simply that his father lay thereabouts—“ he will 
rest peacefully now, I think.” Soon the cool air revived 
him, and he explained shamefacedly in English that it 
Was a vow, “a very old vow,” and presently he was 
ready to discuss what was the best edition of the 
Dictionnaire Philosophique. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





OXFORD MEMORIES 
XI1.—SuMMA PAPAVERUM CAPITA. 


F men, no less than plants, the upgrowth and 
stature are unequal, The tallest ears in Thrasy- 
bulus’ cornfield, the proudest poppies in Tarquin’s 
garden, were, to use the metaphor of Prospero, “ trashed 
for overtopping,” and so, inter silvas Academi, some men 
stand out conspicuous to the backward glance of 
memory above the haze which shrouds the lower levels 
of the generations past, claiming to be “taken off” in 
milder sense than by the enigmatic cruelty of the 
Grecian or Etruscan tyrant. Let me embalm in frag- 
mentary guise some relics of the wit and wisdom of those 
once laurelled now half-forgotten heroes, 
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In the August procession of colleges Christ Church 
leads the way. Its Dean at the opening of the Thirties— 
kal yap tre Sv iv—was “ Presence-of-Mind” Smith. 
Tradition explained the name. Going down to Nune- 
ham with a friend in his undergraduate days, he 
returned alone. ‘ Where is T well, we had an 
accident : the boat leaked, and while we were bailing it 
T fell over into the river. He caught hold of the 
skiff and pulled it down to the water’s edge. Neither 
of us could swim; and if I had not with great presence 
of mind hit him on the head with the boathook, both 
would have been drowned.” His daughter Cecilia 
was engaged (and afterwards married) to Richard 
Harington of Brasenose. He was Proctor, and with the 
young lady and her party attended a concert at the Star. 
Behind them sat some Christ Church men, who amused 
themselves by removing with a sharp knife the “ pen- 
wiper,” of no utility and of uncertain origin, worn by noble- 
men and proctors. What was to be done with the trophy? 
They hurried home, pinned the penwiper to the Dean’s 
door, and retired into the obscurity of the adjacent 
archway. Tom Gate opened, the carriage drove to the 
steps, the party ascended to the door. A hand stretched 
to ring the bell was arrested by the novel ornament ; it 
was taken down and handed round. “ Why, it is Dick’s 
penwiper,” said Miss Cecilia’s voice, as she fingered the 
back-piece of her lover’s toga; and a smother of 
aoBeorog yéAwe was heard retiring up to Peckwater. 
Peckwater enriched the Oxford vocabulary with a 
proverb in the reign of Smith’s successor, Gaisford. 
During one of his periodical quarrels with the men, 
some of them scaled his garden wall in the night, dug 
up a quantity of shrubs, and planted them in Peckwater, 
which was found next morning verdant with unwonted 
boskage; and for many years “planting Peckwater” 
was synonymous with a Christchurch row. Gaisford 
became Dean unexpectedly; the men came up in 
October, 1831, to find his grim person in Smith’s vacated 
stall. For cervain reasons Smith was uneasy at Oxford, 
while Gaisford longed to return to it from Durham. So 
in some occult fashion Bishop Van Mildert, whose niece 
was Gaisford’s wife, effected an exchange; Gaisford 
came to the deanery, Smith subsided into the golden 
canonry of Durham; his portrait hangs in the castle. 
Gaisford was no divine; he preached annually in the 
cathedral on Christmas Day, and a sentence from one of 
his sermons reverberated into term :— 

“Nor can I do better, in conclusion, than impress upon you 
the study of Greek literature, which not only elevates above the 
vulgar herd, but leads not infrequently to positions of consider- 
able emolument.” 

He was a rough and surly man ; but the higher Oxford 
scholarship, represented by commentators such as 
Shaw, the editor of Apollonius Rhodius, gained world- 
wide lustre from his productions. The Hephzstion 
story I have told before; his Suidas and Etymologicon 
Magnum are glorified in Scott’s Homerics on the strife 
between Wellington’s and Peel’s supporters for the 
Chancellorship. 
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“AAA bea eis Kabidpyy repi Booropoy nyepeBorr 
Taraopopos xéoptyge, Siw loAcyéonia waAAwy 
Ackixa, dvoBaoray@, ols Sarno. ariyas arépwr 
ipiowy, xpirixaw dep ob bio 7° dvbpe iSéoGa 
TAaiey Grapmixroo mporwrag, oymata Avypa, 
cio: vow Bporoi cia’ b3¢ pew péa waAAe Kai olos. 
These Lexica, with his Herodotus, won cordial respect 
from German scholars. George Gaisford used to 
relate how, going with his father to call on Dindorf 
at Leipsic, the door was opened by a shabby man 
whom they took to be the famulus, but who on the 
announcement of Gaisford’s name rushed into his arms 
and kissed him. Poor Shaw's merits, on the other hand, 
they appraised with contumely. The Apollonius was 
re-edited, I think, by Bockh, whose volume was eagerly 
scanned by Shaw in hopes of some complimentary 
recognition. At last he found cited one of his criticisms 
with the appended comment “ Putide Shavius” ! Gais- 
ford was an unamiable Head, less than cordial to the 
Tutors, and speaking roughly to his little boys. He 


had a liking for old Hancock, the porter at Canter- 
bury Gate, with whom he often paused to joke, 
and whom he called the Archbishop ot Canter- 
bury. Hancock once presumed so far as to invite 
the Decanal party under that name to tea: I do 
not think they condescended to immure themselves into 
those unwholesome subterranean rooms of his. The 
story of the Dean of Oriel’s compliments to the Dean of 
Christ Church is true in part. The Dean Minor is 
supposed to have been either Chase or Eden; not 
Burgon, though he was just the man for it: the Dean’s 
remark, not written but spoken to his neighbour, was, 
“Oh! yes—Alexander the Coppersmith to Alexander 
the Great.” Equally mixed is the tradition of his 
daughter’s suitor. It runs that Jelf proposed to Miss 
Gaisford, who refused him; that Gaisford urged his 
deserts, as of a scholar knowing more about ye than 
any man in Oxford :—that the young lady answered it 
might be so, but she herself knew too much about piv 
to accept him. Those who knew Gaisford will doubt 
if his respect for Greek would overbear his indignation 
that a mere Tutor should cast eyes upon his daughter ;— 
those who knew Osborne Gordon will give a tolerable 
guess at the origin of the story. A story indeed there 
was ; of love strong as death, of brave and patient con- 
stancy, of bright too brief fruition, not to be profaned 
by mention here. Est et fideli tuta silentio virtits. I am 
growing tragic, and, as Wordsworth sings, the moving 
accident is not mytrade. Let me end oft old Gaisford’s 
cenotaph with lines composed, it was believed, by Henry 
Cotton, afterwards Archdeacon of Cashel, who assumed 
certainly in conceiving them the sock rather than the 
buskin, when Gaisford, unloverlike, slovenly, black-a- 
vised, wooed and won his first wife, the beautiful Helen 
Douglas :— ; 
“ Here's to the maid who so graceful advances; 
‘Tis fair Helen Douglas, if right I divine. 
Cupid, thou classical god of soft glances, 
Teach me to ogle and make the nymph mine. 
Look on a tutor true, 
Helen, for love of vou, 
Just metamorphosed {om blacksmiih to beau, 
Hair combed and breeches new, 
Love has changed Roderick Dhu, 
While every gownsman cries, wondering, ‘Oho! 
In Greek, I believe, I must utter my passion, 
For Greek’s more familiar than English to me; 
And Byron of late has brought Greek into fashion, 
There's some in his ‘ Fair Maid of Athens '—let’s see. 
But this vile modern Greek 
Never will do to speak; 
Let me try—Zey mov eas ayara—? 
Pshaw! I don't like the tone; 
Let me now try my own 
AG. med “EAdyn cov yap épa. 
But here comes a handsome young spark whom I plucked once 
Perhaps he'll make love to her out of mere spite; 
Aye, touch thy cap and be proud of thy luck, dunce, 
But Greek will go farther than grins, if I'm right. 
By Dis the infernal god, 
See, see—they smile—they nod 
"2 por dvarqvos*-& rddas eyo. 
Oh ! should my faithless flame 
Love this young Malcolm Greme. 
“Ororot rororo: ded mora &. 
Thank heaven, there’s one I don’t see much about her 
‘Tis her townsman, the Tutor of Oriel, Fitz-James ; 
For though of the two I am somewhat the stouter, 
His legs are far neater, and older his claims. 
Yet every Christ Church blade 
Says I have won the maid ; 
Every one, Dean and Don, swears it is so. 
Honest Lloyd, blunt and bluff, 
Levett and Goodenough, 
All clap my back and cry ‘ Roderick’s her beau.’ 
Come then, your influence propitious be shedding, 
Ye Gnomes of Greek metres, since crowned are my hopes ; 
Waltz in Trochaic time, waltz at my wedding, 
Nymphs who preside over accent and tropes. 
Scourge of false quantities, 
Ghost of Hephezestion rise ! 
Haply to this my success I may owe ; 
Come sound the Doric string, 
Let us in concert sing, 
Joy to Hephzestion—Black Roderick and Co. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF MILLAIS, 
BY J. COMYNS CARR. 


“THE biography of Millais lately issued by his son 
must needs be welcome to all who knew him. 
Amidst much that must be still vivid in their memory, 
there is here added much also of interesting information 
that could scarcely have been collected till now. The 
boyhood and youth of the great artist already belong to 
a past that grows somewhat distant for the younger 
generation; and to those who were not previously 
acquainted with the beginnings of that great movement 
of which he was in some sense the centre, this record of 
the earlier struggles of the painter will be read with 
absorbing interest. His was a youth that so exactly 
accorded with his frank and open nature that nothing in 
the way of a revelation was to be expected. It is, 
indeed, seldom that a painter’s career offers in the record 
of external fact much that can be counted adventurous. 
The life of an artist, or the more valuable part of it, is resi- 
dent in his art—and this is singularly true of Millais, whose 
work was inspired by a spirit so simple and spontaneous 
that we do not even need for its interpretation any 
subtle statement of the ideals to which it conformed. 
But, for that very reason, some vivid picture of the 
striking personality of the man would have served asa 
welcome addition to the unembroidered record of his 
career. Yet that perhaps was hardly to be expected 
from the pious labours of his son. The time may 
perhaps come to protest against the growing modern 
habit of assigning the task of biography to one who 
stands in so close a relation to its subject. With the 
material at the disposal of Mr. John Millais, it is possible 
to conceive that a brilliant biography might have been 
written, embodying all the facts he has so carefully 
compiled, yet enshrining them all in the frame of a 
,ortrait wherein we should have seen the real man as 
he was known to his friends. 
For Millais’ was certainly a striking personality. 
No one who knew him could escape its charm ; and 
yet, to those who knew him best, it must often have 
seemed the most remote from the personality of an artist. 
In ordinary society he sought, by natural instinct, to 
reveal that side of him that was not intimately concerned 
with the secrets of his art. He would talk readily of his 
triumphs, and was not afraid to speak of his failures; but 
he never willingly led the conversation towards those 
wider ideals of painting that many of its professors love 
well to disclose. By preference, he chose to present 
himself as a man of the world, almost defiantly English 
in taste and character, and, except on rare occasions, 
somewhat averse from the intimate consideration either of 
other men’s work or of his own. And yet there was much in 
this curious individuality, so anxious, as it would seem, to 
reveal all but the last secrets of his art, that is strikingly 
in sympathy with the essential character of his work. 
Of all the painters of our time he was perhaps the least 
beset by those poetical and intellectual tendencies that 
have sometimes inspired, and sometimes wrecked, the 
achievements of others. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether he was ever consciously moved by any definite 
intellectual purpose, and I can well believe that his repu- 
diation of Rossetti’s influence, that he has here confided 
to his son, was, at the time he made it, the outcome of 
sincere conviction. He was probably himself unaware 
how much, at that period of his career, he lay under the 
spell of a mind imaginatively gifted. He was probably 
equally unaware, until the revolution was completely 
effected, how entirely, in later life, he had swept away 


that poetic impulse which guided his hand in youth. 
For, from the beginning, his alliance with nature was so 
complete that I think he himself was unconscious of any 
other direction ; and his power over nature, even in those 
earlier days, was so extraordinary that he may well have 
thought his painting owned no other inspiration. I can 
remember Rossetti long ago telling me that in the earlier 
days of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, in the mere 
resources of painting Millais was already a master. 
“Asa mere painter he was head and shoulders above 
us all!” That was Rossetti’s phrase; and, looking 
back now upon their work and upon his, it is easy to 
see that Rossetti spoke no more than the truth. But 
none the less it was a happy thing for Millais that his 
work in those earlier days was informed:and refined by 
one whose imaginative impulse was greater than his own, 
Every man is a poet in his youth ; but the simpler senti- 
ment that composed the fabric of -Millais’ boyish ideal 
would scarcely have sufficed to givé that subtlety of truth 
to his youthful experiments unless for a time his indi- 
viduality had come under the sway of the man he 
describes as “the un-English Rossetti.” Indeed, 
throughout the efforts of his later life, when that 
influence had been clearly effaced, it may be seen how 
often Millais’ extraordinary mastery over nature left him 
sometimes its slave. He had so little to confer in the 
intellectual direction of his work that he was very often 
at the mercy of his subject ; and yet so keenly susceptible 
to all shades of beauty that which nature presented to 
him, that when his theme filled him fully, he became 
positively inspired, 

It was not my fortune to know Milais intimately till 
somewhat late in his career ; but when I knew him I 
felt at once the extraordinary charm of his nature. I 
felt, too, that I had not till then done sufficient justice 
to what was the essential quality of his art. I had, 
perhaps, counted at more than its true value that poetic 
quality in his earlier work which the true development of 
his genius had then left far behind. I am sure I had not 
sufficiently recognised the enduring magic which sprang 
from his unbiassed devotion to nature, and which 
remained a constant factor of his genius till the closing 
days of his life. And of one unfailing sign of genius I 
was assured at the outset of our acquaintance. He 
revealed to me then—and I never failed to recognise it 
afterwards—the unconquerable youthfulness of his spirit. 
As the extraordinary accomplishment of his earlier days 
shows something of the mastery of the man guiding the 
half-tutored hand of the boy, so in all his later work 
there is to be found something of the naivelé of the boy 
still controlling the riper product of maturity. And he 
had in him then, I remember, even apart from his art, 
much of the conquering ambition of a boy. To the 
end of his life Millais, even in his painting, was always 
at school; and when his work was completed, he 
had still something of the air of a schoolboy on his way 
to win a prize. He could not bear to think—in fact, I 
believe it scarcely ever occurred to him to think—that 
there was a chance of his being beaten in the career to 
which he had attached himself ; and if that suspicion 
was ever borne in upon him, he was overtaken by 
quite a boyish despondency, such as may chance to 
the head pupil who comes out second in his class. 
The very frankness with which these qualities in his 
nature were revealed made him, I must think, more 
than ever lovable to those who knew him well—and I 
am reminded vividly of them now when I recall the 
preparations that were being made for the great 
exhibition of his collected works in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. During the days of the hanging, Millais 

was constantly there, sometimes buoyant, sometimes 
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dejected, but never absent. There were days when 
the sight of his own pictures, ranged round the 
walls, left him genuinely convinced that no greater 
painter had ever lived. There were other days 
when it was plain to see that this or that work, which 
till then he had not seen for years, left him for the 
moment with a far more modest impression of his own 
powers. On one occasion, taking me by the arm, he 
led me to a certain picture, the title of which I need not 
name, and he said, “ My dear fellow, a painting talks 
to you like a man. There are some pictures in this 
gallery that say to me, ‘ Millais, my boy, when you did 
that you were a vulgar fellow!” And then, suddenly 
turning to the picture before us, he said, “ And that’s 
one of them! There are others,” he added, “ which 
tell me quite a different thing’’—and leading me across 
the room he pointed to “The Knight Errant,” and 
broke out, half defiantly, “ Whatever they may say, I 
am not ashamed of that!” 

I remember well, too, a later evening during the 
same time when we were waiting for the arrival of “ The 
Huguenot,” which Millais himself had not seen since 
the days when it was painted. We had had some 
difficulty to obtain the loan of it, and the Exhibition 
was already arranged, with this one vacant space left 
upon the wall. It was late at night before the work 
arrived from Preston, and Millais, nervously chewing 
his pipe between his lips, anxiously waited for the lid 
of the case to be unscrewed. His hand rested on my 
arm, and I could feel it trembling while the carpenters 
were at their work. At last the triumph of his early 
manhood was shown to him again. As he looked at it 
the tears were in his eyes, but he only said, “ Well, not 
so bad for a youngster.” And, still chewing his pipe, 
he left us suddenly and went home. 

A touch like this made one feel how deep and how 
lovable was the nature of the man. He was indeed 
simple and sensitive in a rare degree, despite an outward 
bearing that sometimes seemed to betray too much of 
the confidence that comes of worldly success. At that 
time, I well remember, the thought of his earlier work 
seemed to fill him with a new ambition, and he 
told me over and over again that he meant to make a 
new departure and to do something that would more 
than rival the best of his achievements in the past. 
There was the boy again: he was not content with 
beating others—he wanted to beat himself. But the 
new departure was not to come. With unerring hand 
his genius had led him towards that which he was best 
fitted to accomplish. Even when older ideals appeared 
to prevail, nature in truth was all in all. In his treat- 
ment of landscape or of human life, his was the master- 
hand of portraiture, and it may be doubted whether any 
painter has ever lived with a keener insight into the 
subtlest individualities of form and colour. He took 
nature indifferently, with so strong a worship for all 
that he did not care to choose. I remember, one 
winter evening, setting out with him from his studio in 
Kensington for a walk through the Park. The snow 
was on the ground : and, looking at it in its half-thawed 
state, I hazarded the careless observation, ‘‘ What an 
ugly thing snow is!” Millais turned upon me with 
a look of wonder and transparent sincerity. “How 
can you say,” he exclaimed, “ that anything in nature is 
ugly?” And nothing was—to him. He took her as he 
found her, either in the shapes of the outward world or 
in the forms of humanity; and if the results which he 
achieved in her interpretation were strangely unequal, 
he perhaps was scarcely conscious with what varying 
force the facts before him inspired the work of his hand. 





This very unconsciousness, the absence of all prejudg- 
ment or deliberate selection in his regard of nature, 
must serve to give to his work an extraordinary vitality. 
It has in it none of the maladies of the spirit. It is not 
overshadowed by those imaginative impulses which are 
sometimes the glory, as they are sometimes also the 
ruin, of work produced under their spell. We know 
already the worst that can be said of Millais’ painting, 
We know that it cannot boast that subtler charm belong- 
ing to work where the painter’s hand is also the poet's. 
But we do not yet know the best of it. Only time can 
reveal the imperishable quality that comes of a nature so 
absolutely simple as his. If he brought but little definite 
inspiration to his subject, who of them all has carried so 
rich a store away? Who of them all, in virtue of that 
unconquerable simplicity of his own character, has 
proved himself so fit to confront the simplicity of child- 
hood? Never before—never, certainly, in our school— 
has any painter travelled so far in delicate interpretation 
of childish faces; and if he had achieved nothing else 
or nothing more, I think that alone would suffice to 
claim for him for ever the place of supremacy he so 
justly won. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE “CESSION ” OF SAMOA. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Mr, Waketield’s article in your last issue 
supplies a wholesome corrective to the series of 
remarkable cablegrams recently published in_ this 
country, and purporting to represent the views of 
Australasian Premiers and other personages of light 
and leading upon the latest Anglo-German Agreement. 
To fully appreciate these expressions of opinion—which, 
in the aggregate, describe Lord Salisbury’s achievement 
as almost a masterpiece of diplomacy, assuring multi- 
tudinous blessings to humanity in general, and the 
colonies in particular—one should remember the 
storms of opposition raised but very few years ago 
throughout New Zealand, Queensland, New South 
Wales and Victoria in response to the faintest breath 
that Downing Street was disposed to countenance the 
Germanisation of Samoa. The pigeon-holes of the 
Agencies-General in London and of Downing Street 
are full of echoes of these tempestuous days, and I need 
but recall, as evidence of the traditional sentiments of 
our Antipodean kin, the fierce outburst with which Sir 
George Grey in 1886 received the news of Lord 
Salisbury’s sacrifice ef the colonies to Prince Bismarck’s 
threats. Thirteen years ago, and later, the colonists 
were actuated, not only by considerations of self-interest, 
but also by regard for the well-being of the Pacific 
races; now they appear to have abandoned every 
faith in favour of confused adulation of England’s 
present Ministry. To one acquainted with the earlier 
history of Australasian relations with Samoa, and also 
with the attitude of the great majority of the colonists 
during the recent crisis in the islands, the change sug- 
gests very despondent views respecting the New Demo- 
cracy and even civilization, so-called. Either there was 
no substantial basis for the indignation of years past, or 
the present Colonial support of Lord Salisbury’s coup is 
little better than a lie ; sincerity to-day is incompatible 
with sincerity in the past. 

With very many of the observations and conclusions 
contained in Mr. Wakefield’s article I am in hearty 
accord. He however omits one very important point, 
on which in my opinion proper attention should be 
centred. We read much about the renunciation of 
British “rights” in Samoa, but not one single word 
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of our obligations to the Samoans ; of the surrender of 
territory to Germany, but not a whisper of doubt as to 
our possession of the territory in question. Samoa is 
not ours to dispose of—to Germany or any other Power 
—on the contrary, Great Britain has bound herself by 
solemn treaty, conjointly with the two nations who are 
to profit by her disregard of pledges, to preserve the 
neutrality and independence of the islands. I doubt 
not, indeed I am assured, that the fate of the Samoans 
under German rule will be infinitely more desirable than 
that endured by them since 1889 under the hideous 
mockery of Government created by the Berlin Act. 
But no consideration of this kind finds place in the new 
Agreement, or in any of the comments, favourable or 
otherwise, with which it has been received. As befits 
the present age sentiment and national honour are flung 
to the winds, and thought only is given to the material 
interests which may follow the ruthless sacrifice. 

If twelve months ago I had heard of Samoa’s 
impending fate I should have agreed in a much larger 
degree than I now can with Mr. Wakefield’s protest. 
I then believed that New Zealand was sincere in her 
expressions of friendship for the Samoans, that Germany 
could never rule the latter with equity and proper regard 
for their best and most amiable characteristics, that 
England was the only Power to whom their destinies 
could safely be entrusted. Since then, however, much 
has happened. We have seen the Colonial Press teem- 
ing with malicious misrepresentations of everything 
approaching to national life in Samoa, British and 
Americans engaged in proceedings which defy extenua- 
tion, and Germany courageous in defence of the rights 
of the free people of the islands. Considerations of 
space forbid any approach to a fair recital of the 
principal incidents of what we now call the “recent 
crisis in Samoa ;” let it suffice to say, and I challenge 
contradiction, that every act of tyranny and contempt 
for law which marked the years of Germany’s former 
political predominance in Samoa has been exaggerated 
lifty-fold within the past year—in the name ot Great 
Britain and America, and to the expressed gratification 
of Australia. 

It is too frequentiy assumed that Stevenson was a 
German-hater, or at least that his political life in Samoa 
was perpetual warfare with the representatives of the 
Fatherland. Certainly in his Letlers and Footnote to 
History he has dealt the Teutons some sturdy blows ; 
but these are justified by evidence that in his days and 
the stormy periods anterior to his arrival in Samoa, the 
Germans, with their Government behind them, menaced 
not merely the independence of the islanders, but also 
(what Stevenson valued much more) their right to the 
free lives nature had planned for them. In his Footnote, 
referring to the parts played in Samoa by the three 
“protecting” nations, Stevenson speaks ot “our own 
blunders and brutalities,” “though German faults and 
aggressions make the burthen of my story, they have 
been nowise alone;” of the three nations, “ not one 
appears with credit, they figure as the three ruffians of 
the elder playwrights.” And with rare prescience he 
thus concludes his remarkable plea for justice to 
Mataafa :— 

“ Germany has shown she can be generous ; it now remains 
for her to forget a natural but ill-grounded prejudice and allow 
to him who would be sole King to-morrow, if the Berlin Act 
could be rescinded, a fitting share of rule. The future of 
Samoa should lie in the hands of a single man on whom the 
eyes of Europe are already fixed. It is to him, the sovereign 
of the wise Steubel and the loyal Brandeis, that I make my 
appeal.” 

This was in 1892 ; six years later Germany alone showed 
herself the friend of justice, and to-day, were Stevenson 
alive, I believe that he would be the very first to wel- 
come the brighter destinies in store for the Samoans 
under the firm but benevolent rule of the one people 
who have shown inclination to really understand them, 


Joun Geo, Lricu. 
61, Cloudesdale Road, Balham, S.W. 


MR. CHOATE AND MILTON. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—At the banquet which took place during the 
past week in Edinburgh to the memory of Scott, the 
American Minister made an amusing slip. He claimed 
what ought to be a well-known line of Milton’s for some 
poet amongst his own countrymen, whose name, how- 
ever, it is not surprising to find he did not give. The 
Daily News very obligingly, in pointing out the mistake, 
told its readers where the line in question, viz.— 

“ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
was to be found, and added that the sonnet to Cromwell 
was one of Milton’s finest and was quite worthy of being 
learned by heart! This is high praise, but surely hardly 
necessary about one of the masterpieces of a man 
of whom Landor said, “ It may be doubted whether the 
Creator ever created one altogether so great.” 

It was surprising no doubt that a cultivated man 
like Mr. Choate should make such a mistake, but it is 
still more surprising to find amongst men and women who 
are supposed to have had a liberal education the most 
superficial acquaintance with both Milton’s poetry and 
prose. 

The world just now isa vast object-lesson of the 
reproach implied in these lines, and both peoples and 
their rulers would breathe more freely if at the approach 
of Christmas the picture which Milton drew in his 
Nativity Ode of the peaceful time which saw the birth 
of the Prince of Peace, could be once more used to 
represent the situation :— 

“ Nor war or battle’s sound 
Is heard the earth around :” 
That Milton detested war as sincerely as any mother is 
evident from many passages in his poetry. In one he 
complains that— 
“< ee —- men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and God proclaiming peace, 
Yet live in hatred, enmity and strife, 
Among themselves and levy cruel wars, 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy.” 
What would not some of us have given lately to have 
had Mr. Bright amongst us? We can only murmur— 
“ But, oh the heavy change now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return.” 
He died member for Birmingham, and it is not difficult 
to imagine how he would have denounced the “long 
spoon,” “ hour-glass”’ and “ squeezed-sponge ” speeches 
of one of the present members for that city. 


A. H. 


Ruswarp, near Whitby. 


STOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sins—At the beginning of the present year Mr. 
Brooke Celivered a course of evening lectures on the 
poetry ot Robert Browning at University College, 
London, by invitation of the Council. 

The lectures were attended by upwards of 350 
persons, and were received with such great enthusiasm 
that a movement was at once set on foot among the 
members of the audience, with the view of making 
provision for the regular delivery of such a course, and 
also of thus paying a public tribute to Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. 

In response to a circular letter, issued to all those 
who had attended the lectures, so considerable an 
amount of support was promised to the scheme that the 
promoters felt encouraged to proceed further with it. 
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Obtaining from the Council of University College an 
expression of their willingness to administer any suitable 
fund that might be subscribed for the purpose, and to 
further the project to the best of their ability (subject 
only to the condition that the scheme should have the 
approval of the Quain Professor of English Literature, 
Mr. W. P. Ker), they then placed the matter before Mr, 
Brooke. Having obtained his consent to undertake the 
lectureship, and having learnt that it would be pleasing 
to him for the lectures to be given and arranged under 
the auspices of the College, a provisional General Com- 
mittee and a small Executive Committee have now been 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the scheme, and 
a full list of all supporters and subscribers will be issued 
later on. 

It is the earnest wish of the Committee that a sum 
may be raised of at least £10,000, so that it may be 
sufficient to endow in perpetuity a Lectureship or 
Professorship of Literature or Poetry (the title of the 
office has yet to be fixed), to be called by Mr. Brooke’s 
name, to be held by him so long as he is willing, and 
afterwards, subject to the appointment of the trustees of 
the fund, by men who will carry on similar work. It is 
hoped that the lectures will be able to be thrown open 
to the public free of charge, and that the first course 
under the new Lectureship may be delivered in the 
spring of next year. 

To those who may be specially interested in the 
matter from an educational point of view, we may here, 
perhaps, be allowed to point out that the foundation 
of a lectureship of University rank, in connection with 
a lecturer of established repute and acceptation, such 
as Mr. Stopford Brooke, is one of the best of all 
methods of adding to the permanent endowments of 
education. 

Below will be found a list of the Executive Com- 
mittee :—Dr. Blake Odgers, Q.C., Chairman; Mrs. Sophie 
Bryant, D.Sc.; Mr. Herbert Burrows; The Rev. A. B. 
Boyd Carpenter, Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; 
Mr. William Clarke; Mr. A. E. Fletcher, late Editor, 
Daily Chronicle; Dr. Gregory Foster, Professor of 
English Literature, Bedford College; Professor W. P. 
Ker, Quain Professor of English, University College. 
Hon. Secretaries: Mr. C. Herbert-Smith, Miss Kate M. 
Warren. Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. Foster Howe. 


Yours faithfully, 


. C. HERBERT-SMITH, 
2, Garden Court, Temple. 

KaTE M. WARREN, 
45, Clarendon Road, W. 


Honorary Secretaries, 


A MODIFICATION. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Srrs—I see that in your issue of to-day you are 
good enough to mention me as having “ condemned the 
war.” If you mean that I condemn the war as the issue 
of errors on both sides and as likely to entail incalculable 
mischief, your phrase needs no qualification. But, as it 
stands, it does not adequately represent what I said at 
Reading and Oxford, to which I conclude you refer. 
On those occasions I pointed out the extreme difficulty 
of getting at the requisite facts, and urged every one 
that heard me to have the war on his conscience, and, 
not content to follow a crowd, whether the large crowd 
or the smaller one, to see that he was fully persuaded in 
his own mind. I put certain questions on the facts and 
on our diplomacy to which 41 felt that no satisfactory 
answers had yet been given, and which, for the present, 
therefore, strongly inclined me to believe that the 


Cabinet had not taken all reasonable means of avoiding 
war. At the same time, I cannot but recognize the 
possibility of a state of things behind diplomacy which 
tended to sterilize it, and which the contents of the 
Blue-books could only insufficiently reveal; and the 
value of the evidence for this state of things it seems to 
me impossible, as yet, without undue precipitancy, to 
assess. This suspense, not of critical questioning, but 
of final judgment in the absence of satisfactory evidence, 
can, and will, without doubt, be described by those who 
“make haste,” as “sitting on the fence.” Whether 
that position is criminal or not depends on its cause and 
its motive. The cause I have stated: into the motive 
I need not enter. 


Yours, &c., 


J. MASSIE. 


Oxford, November 18. 





VERSE. 
SUOR ACQUA, 


ATER is best, the golden poet sings : 
Not song itself’s a match for her, nor gold; 
A glory and a riddle, million-fold 
And one, the jewel of created things. 


Of vaprous worlds unwoven a crystal thread, 
The savourless clean sum of human savours 
(Dew of the flint, true born the flint she favours), 

Quick as a wish she fills the fountain-head. 

Wonder of day and wonder of the night 
Close in her eye when sudden from the core 
Of things to be and things to be no more 

She comes, an angel of the infinite; 

A disimprisoned vein of cheerfulness 
To skid mercurial down the granite shelves: 
And laughter, laughter! all her many selves 

A single mind of laughter still confess. 


The morning riot passing from her slows 
To fuller rhythms touch’d with human sense 
Of whither doubted and forgotten whence, 
And then serenely riper as she goes 
The flawless body of her flood conceives 
By the huge bewild'ring sun and inly breeds 
A spawn of dancing lights to thrid the weeds, 
Mad eyes a-twinkle under the margin-eaves. 


Rude storms her prone crystalline webs entangle; 
She grinds her banks and spits above her brims 
Rolling a battlefield of sappy limbs 


Which bacchant winds in shrieking forests mangle. 


By next day’s noon to smooth oblivion woo’d 
Mute in the dusk-in-daylight of her dreaming 
She fills the ear, and dead to motion seeming 

Moves down the meditative solitudes. 





And last But oh! the human wit avails 
But to corrupt with thinking overlong, 
: And surfeit cankers gold and poisons song. 
Water, I dare to hail thee as he hails 
At peace with God, with Nature hand-in-glove, 
The little sister of a clearer-soul’d 
Than ever walked, and walking blest the mould, 
The humble saint who praises thee for love. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LAND OF THE DWARFS. 
IN DWARF-LAND AND CANNIBAL CounTRY. By A. B. Lloyd. 


London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


THIs is one of the most remarkable books of African travel 
published for some years. Mr. Lloyd went to Africa as a 
missionary, and has done a great deal of missionary work in 
British East Africa. He is a sincere missionary, and there is 
no doubt that he really believes in the power of Christianity to 
civilise Africa. But he is not merely a missionary. Heisa 
man of adventurous spirit, and a great part of the time which 
he spent in Africa has been given up to travel. He 
journeyed from Zanzibar through German East Africa, losing 
the greater part of his caravan by the way and suffering great 
extremities from famine and the climate. He then traversed 
Lake Victoria Nyanza from South to North, and landed in 
Uganda, where he spent considerable time, and took part in 
all the military operations of the Soudanese rebellion. He 
also spent a long period as a missionary in the neighbouring 
territory of Toro. Finding himself with a period of furlough 
on his hands he spent it in crossing the Pygmy forest from 
east to west, and he had the good luck to see more of the 
interesting inhabitants than any previous traveller. Finally he 
descended the river Congo throughout the cannibal district, 
traversing the Belgian region and emerging on the Western 
coast at the mouth of the great river. Thus he has travelled 
across Africa from east to west. 

Like Sir Henry Stanley, he had many narrow escapes, and 
no one can read this modest narrative without perceiving that 
an African traveller carries his life in his hands. But in one 
respect Mr. Lloyd had a great superiority over many others 
who have penetrated Airica. He respected life and property, 
and under no circumstances did he allow his caravan either to 
plunder or to murder the natives. He had his reward. Like 
other African travellers, he discovered that even in that dark 
land kindness evokes kindness, just as murder is met by 
murder. Many foolish people picture Africa as a land 
inhabited entirely by fierce savages who will kill you on sight. 
As a matter of fact the greater part of that dim continent is 
covered by millions of peaceful, timid folk, who live in constant 
fear of marauders from without. For centuries they knew the 
European chiefly as a person who descended upon their 
peaceful villages and carried them off into slavery. Even 
now his reputation is bad, and has been made worse by many 
travellers. Unhappily it is clear from this narrative, that 
throughout the region of the Congo Free State, Europe stands 
for little else than cruelty and extortion. On the Eastern coast 
things are happily better. Uganda has been fortunate in the 
Englishmen who have been sent torule it, and missionaries and 
civil servants have worked together to consolidate what is 
already a fairly promising form of government. There have 
been troubles and mistakes, and there is little doubt that with 
more wisdom the Soudanese revolt might have been avoided. 
But such blunders will occur in the organisation of a new 
community, and the worst misfortunes of Uganda have really 
arisen from the desire of the Foreign Office to use it as a base 
for expeditions into the region of the Upper Nile. All that 
Uganda requires is to be left alone, The hopeful feature of 
that region is that European civilisation is there in touch with 
a population which is already to some extent civilised. Almost 
alone among the negroid populations of Africa, the Ugandese 
seem anxious to assimilate Western civilisation. They prefer 
to wear clothes ; they understand the use of roads ; they make 
pottery ; and they are even ready and anxious to learn to read 
and write. When once the railway is driven into Uganda 
that spot may become the most interesting and progressive 
part of Africa. 

Mr. Lloyd modestly disclaims any pretensions to style, 
and his book is written somewhat in the form of a diary; but 
the subject matter carries the reader along, and wherever you 
turn you will find some thrilling incidents of adventure 
and travel. Probably most readers will turn first to the 
passage in which Mr. Lloyd describes the Pygmies. When he 


entered the Pygmy region he was rather sceptical about these 





little people. 
mistake for a monkey, and that was his first experience of a 


He came indeed very near shooting one in 


real live Pygmy. They afterwards gathered round him as he 
was sitting in his camp, and gradually emerged from the 
jungle. This is how Mr. Lloyd describes his first sight of the 
Pygmy folk :— 

“T now had a complete view of my visitors, and what struck 
me first of all was naturally the shortness of their stature. But 
although they were so very short (about 4ft. by subsequent 
measurement) yet there was a powerfulness about their build 
that is not often seen in African races. Broad chested, with 
muscles finely developed, short, thick neck, and small bullet 
head, the lower limbs were massive and strong to a degree. 
The chest was covered with black curly hair, and most of the men 
wore thick, black beards. Each carried either bow and quiver 
of arrows, or short throwing spears. Round their arms they wore 
iron rings, and some of them had these round their necks also. 
I chatted away to the littke man who knew the Toro language, 
and I was very much amazed at the smart way in which he 
answered my questions. His knowledge of the language was 
not perfect by any means, and he often used words that were 
strange to me, and savoured of Pygmy Land, yet he spoke 
sufficiently well for me to be able to follow him.” 

From enquiries put to the Pygmy who could talk the 
Toro language Mr. Lloyd estimates the Pygmy forest is about 
140 miles long by 120 miles broad, and that the Pygmies 
number in all about 10,000. Mr. Lloyd gives a very good 
character to the little people. Though they followed him for 
days they never molested him, and he believes that they are 
perfectly harmless if they are kindly treated. They are 
virtually bushmen, and they are born nomads :— 

“Their mode of living is extraordinary: they never culti- 
vate the ground, but wander from place to place, gathering the 
fruit, nuts, &c., from the trees, and the wild honey. The 
animals they shoot with their bows and arrows, and the hunt 
was most graphically described to me. Often they follow a 
wounded elephant for days, shooting into it hundreds of their 
little iron-tipped arrows, until the poor creature dies from sheer 
exhaustion. They then make their little camp all round the 
carcase, and live upon the flesh as long as it will last, and then 
away they go again to seek other food.” 

There is always something rather like a fantastic nightmare 
in any genuine story of African travel. It is a land which 
leaves you half in laughter and half in tears. You seem to be 
moving among masses of grown-up children whose very 
sufferings have a touch of the humorous in them, and whose 
very humour has an element of sadness in it. Behind these 
children there is a background of merciless fevers, savage 
man-eating beasts and recurring thirst and famine. It is a 
land of fear—fear of the elements, fear of one’s fellow-man, 
and fear of that mysterious unknown which seems to envisage 
itself in the mind of the African always as something devilish 
and malignant. In that country the most intrepid man has 
the strangest limitations. A band of savages on the warpath 
are hurrying along, but turn tail when they meet Mr. Lloyd's 
black poodle. A sick man with a horrible abscess is quite 
content if you give him a fragment of an English newspaper 
to cover over it. Mr. Lloyd’s bicycle is pronounced to be a 
snake by all the chiefs in the villages through which he rides. 
It is difficult to know how to deal seriously with such people. 
To pretend that there can be an equality between them and 
white men must be a farce and a delusion. But a feeling of 
their helplessness and their ignorance should deepen the 
responsibility of all Europeans who are brought into touch 
with them. The more we know of these dark millions the 
less we think of them as savages and the more we think of 
them as children in whom the sense of moral responsibility is 
scarcely yet awakened, but who, by their powers of attach- 
ment, and even love, give hints of higher things which 
Europe may yet develop if she is faithful to her task. 

I will close with a few passages from this charming and 
interesting book which illustrate the various sides of African 
life. First let me give the victory of Sally the poodle :— 

“T was some long distance in front of our caravan, accompanied 
only by my boy and my faithful little dog Sally, when, as we came 
to the topof the hill, we suddenly saw a large body of the Burungi 
warriors in full war-paint racing towards us. I immediately 
thought that they intended to attack us, and as I stood still I 
called my little dog to my side and spoke a few words to her, 
something about ‘ going for them,’ when she started barking, 
and charged down upon the warriors, tail in the air. It wasa 
grand sight and worth going to Africa for, to see these warlike 
men run for their lives, with Sally at their heels.” 


Mr, Lloyd was staying at Mr. Stokes’ house on Victoria 
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Nyanza at the very time that Mr. Stokes was murdered by the 
Belgians. He is quite clear that it was an act of inhuman 
cruelty, and his opinion should be of great interest to all 
Englishmen :— 


“For a solitary Englishman to be murdered by another 
European, right away in the very heart of Africa, with no 
proper trial, and but a mock investigation into the charges 
made against him, appears to me to be one of the most 
dastardly deeds that could be perpetrated by a civilised being. 
I believe Mr. Stokes was an honest trader, legitimately 
procuring the ivory from the country; he was thoroughly 
respected by the natives wherever he went, and one never 
heard him spoken unkindly of by any one. The fact is, in that 
part of the country there were two opposite forces at work ; 
both were traders; the one procured his ivory by fair and 
honourable means, the other simply got it at any cost whatever 
to the poor sable son of Africa, and one cannot but suggest 
that jealousy was at the bottom of that atrocious act which 
stirred up so much indignation in England and elsewhere.” 


Walking alone is by no means a safe amusement in Africa. 
Mr. Lloyd had many narrow escapes from lions, leopards and 
snakes, and other beasts. Perhaps the narrowest was that 
from the crocodile on an island in Victoria Nyanza :— 


“On one of the Sese Islands I had rather a startling 
adventure. I was walking by the shore gathering some very 
pretty flowers, when my eye was arrested by some movement 
in one of the bushes about fifty vards from the water. I went 
up to the bush and peeped in, thinking it might be a water 
lizard or some kind of bird. I pressed forward right into the 
bush, when suddenly there rushed out upon me a huge 
crocodile with mouth wide open. I jumped on one side only 
just in time, and then it made off to the water. These horrible 
reptiles do constant damage amongst the inhabitants of the 
island; at one place I visited a man was taken from the bank 
and never heard of or seen again, and the next day a cow also 
was dragged down into the water by a crocodile and lost.” 


Nor is coasting on a bicycle much safer than solitary 
rambling :— 


“ One morning I started off to visit a village some few miles 
away from the Mission station. The road was well cultivated, 
and about 5ft. wide. It was in fact the main road leading to 
Uganda. I had reached the top of along hill, and on the 
other side was a gentle slope into the valley beyond; I knew 
the road well, having often passed that way, and I therefore 
prepared myself for a ‘ coast.’ Near the foot of the hill was 
a slight turn in the road, and as I approached it I put my feet 
again on to the pedals. I was going at a great speed, and as 
I rounded the corner an awful sight met my gaze; not twenty 
yards in front there lay in the centre of the path a huge lion, 
with head down upon his paws, facing the direction from which 
I was coming. It was impossible for me to stop the machine, 
the speed was too great. To the left of the path was a high 
wall of rock towering some 2oft. above my head ; on the right 
was a steep incline, down, down, down, for 1ooft. to a river. I 
had scarcely a second to take in the situation, and to make up 
my mind as to what course of action to pursue. It was a 
critical moment. Whatcould Ido? To turn tothe right down 
the steep incline would have meant almost certain destruction ; 
to attempt to stop, even if successful, would have meant 
pulling up at the entrance to the jaws of the king of the forest. 
I therefore did the only thing that was possible—I rang my 
bell, and shouting at the top of my voice, then let the ‘bike’ 
go at its topmost speed. As I shot into view, the lion raised 
his huge shaggy head, and seeing this unearthly creature come 
racing towards him making so strange a cry, he lifted up his 
voice and gave forth a most blood-curdling yelp. The apparition 
was too much even for him.” 


Such are the amenities of life in Africa. It is a perilous 
existence, which appeals to the adventurous, but will hardly 
attract peaceful settlers. What Africa chiefly wants now is 
not traders, but rulers, teachers, and above all doctors. There 
is nothing more striking in this book than the power which 
Mr. Lloyd derived from his small knowledge of medicine, or 
his description of the great work being done at the present 
moment in Uganda by Dr. Cook. When that, great unhappy 
land has the elements of health, order and morality, then 
perhaps we may begin to dream of an African Empire. But 
at present there is no work in Africa for boasters or jingoes. 
It isa land for realities—for strenuous example, steady self- 
denial and strong leadership. Above all, what we want there 
is not men who put their trust in Maxims and magazine rifles, 
but men like Mr. Lloyd, who know how to draw out the love 
of the African and believe not in destroying but in healing. 
For Africa is sick, and is in need of a physician. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


IMPOSTS ON INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. Their Origin and 
Repeal. By Collet Dobson Collet, with an Introduction by 
George Jacob Holyoake. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


SIxTy years ago the Examiner used to print on its outside page 
below its title the insinuating legend “ Paper and print 34d., 
Taxes on Knowledge 34d., price 7d.” It was the burden 
which these simple words suggest which caused Mr. Collet 
to become the indefatigable secretary of “‘ The Association for 
the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge,” and his book is at 
once the history of the long agitation which that society at 
length brought to a successful issue and the memorial of the 
reformer who cheerfully and unostentatiously surrendered the 
best years of his life to the cause. That Nestor of reformers, the 
doyen of constitutional agitators, George Jacob Holyoake, who 
was himself an energetic committee-man of the Association, pre- 
faces his colleague’s book with an interesting, though nota 
very copious, introduction. He tells us too little concerning 
Collet’s personality to satisfy those who delight in tracing out 
the hidden springs of a movement, and who are anxious to do 
honour to the unassuming and concealed organizer of victory, 
“ He had all the qualities of a great secretary,” writes Mr. 
Holyoake, and the chiefest of these is the constant practice of 
keeping in the background. However, there are enough 
materials in Mr. Collet’s modest narrative to justify- the con- 
clusion that in the struggle for the repeal of the newspaper 
stamp, and of the Advertisement and Paper duties, he occupied 
the same position with regard to Milner Gibson that Francis 
Place held with regard to Joseph Hume in the agitation for 
the repeal of the Combination Laws. 

These two volumes are not a complete history of the 
Liberty of the Press. Asa preliminary to his first chapter, 
Collet gives us merely seven pages, in which he gallops from 
the introduction of the art of printing into England in 1471 to 
the enactment of the Newspaper Stamp in 1712. The claim 
to regulate printing by the exercise of the Royal Prerogative, 
proceeding as it did from Henry VIII.’s assumption of the 
same sort of authority as the unreformed Church had wielded 
against Lollard writings, is hardly mentioned ; the interesting 
history of the Licenser’s imprimatur is passed over in silence ; 
there is no reference to the first issue of the first newspaper— 
the Weekly Newes, on May 23rd, 1623. While it would be 
inconceivable that Milton's immortal protest, written when he 
found that in the matter of licensing at any rate “new 
presbyter was but old priest writ large,” should not receive an 
ardent reformer’s homage, still the narrative does not make 
enough of the indisputable fact that, for all its temporary 
failure, the Arcopagitica of 1644 was the prime cause of the 
repeal of the Licensing Act in 1679, and of its final destruction 
in 1695. One would have expected a constitutional agitator 
to dwell with particular pleasure on this crowning instance of 
the superiority of argument to force. Neither does it come 
within Collet’s sphere to note the amazing provisions of the 
Licensing Act of 1662 (by which, were it still on the statute- 
book, the Duke of Norfolk might veto harmless tracts on 
heraldry, and the Seeretary of State—Mr. Chamberlain's office, 
unfortunately, had not been thought of in those days—forbid 
Mr. Bryce to republish his Impressions), nor the still more 
amazing judgment of Chief Justice Scroggs and his eleven 
learned brethren, in 1680, that “if you write on the subject of 
government, whether in terms of praise or censure, it is not 
material; for no man hasa right to say anything of government.” 

There is no reason to complain of these omissions, for it 
may be fairly answered that there was after all no duty on 
newspapers (whatever that much debated and tardily defined 
term may be supposed to mean) until 10 Anne chapter 19 
invented a stamp, to check “false and scandalous libels” 
against the Government, to say nothing of “the most horrid 
blasphemies against God and religion’’—and (incidentally) to 
pay for the War of the Spanish Succession. But it is to be 
regretted that Collett did not preface the account of his own 
struggle for reform with a more adequate historical introduc- 
tion, both because the issues were first clearly defined in these 
earlier conflicts with a suspicious licensing authority, and 
because the cardinal objections to the system itself were 
never better exemplified. 

With this observation, however, the limit of criticism is 
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reached. These 400 pages abundantly justify Mr. Holyoake's 
claim that their author has done his work with “conspicuous 
dispassionateness,” and that the record compels the gratitude 
and admiration of every independent man who reads or 
writes. Beginning with the passing of 60 George III., cap. 9 
—the only one of the “Six Acts” of 1819 which long survived 
the panic which produced them—Collet records in detail 
every step of the struggle which procured the repeal of the 
Advertisement Duty in 1853, of the compulsory Newspaper 
Stamp in 1855, and of the Paper Duty in 1861, culminating in 
the breakdown of the “security system” and the final 
triumph of unfettered publication. Into those details there 
will be many readers anxious to enter, but what will particu- 
larly attract the contemplative reformer is the remarkable 
skill with which Collet keeps in view the broader aspects of 
the contest. John Stuart Mill at once epitomized the argu- 
ment for reform and pulverized the traditional opposition of 
permanent officialdom by a simple analogy when he asked 
Parliament in 1866— 

“ What would be said if every physician were bound to give 
security that he would not poison his patients? Surely it is 
sufficient to punish him if he does poison them.” 

It is into this pregnant query that the whole controversy 
concerning the liberating of the Press can be reduced. The 
ultimate object which Mr. Collet’s association, in all its various 
campaigns, kept in view was simply this—to substitute for a 
system which requires the approval of Government asa condition 
precedent to publication the better system whereby every man 
may print what he pleases, and—stand the consequences. 


S. 





MIGRATORY TALES. 


SERBIAN FoLK-LorE. Translated by Mme. Elodie L. Mijatovich. 
Columbus Publishing Company. 

SHETLAND FoLK-LorE. By John Spence, F.E.1.S. Lerwick: 
Johnson and Greig. 

ARADIA, OR THE GOSPEL OF THE WITCHES. By Chas. Y. Leland. 
London : David Nutt. 

In CHIMNEY CORNERS: IRISH FOLK TALES. By Seumas Mac- 
manus. London: Harper and Sons. 

DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK-TALEs. By J. Christian Bay. London : 
Harper and Sons. 

A HISTORY OF NURSERY RHYMEs. By Percy B. Green. London: 
Greening and Co. 

MOTHER GOOsE IN Prose. By L. Frank Baum. London: 
Duckworth. 


Do folk-tales, like the men and beasts that helped to 
make them, follow the sun? If they travelled westward, by 
occult compulsion, what was their path from India or the 
heart of Europe to the Celtic isles? Their course is at best 
matter for the conjecturalists. With folk-tales it is as with 
meteors—we are not so well acquainted with them, but that 
we know better what they might have done, given a clearer 
air, than what they did doin our murky photosphere. To 
capture a folk-tale with all the marks of its centuries fresh 
upon it is as hard as to trap a Leonid intact on a November 
housetop. But what if our watch-towers were taller ? 

Here we have in six books tales, incantations, rhymes 
and mysteries from as many different lands—Servia, Italy, 
Denmark, Shetland, Ireland, England. Mme. Mijatovich 
reprints her Serbian Folk-Lore, which originally appeared 
twenty-five years or so ago, and reminds us of Servian versions 
of tales which we knew in Grimm and Grundtvig, and which 
we find again in Mr. Christian Bay's Danish and Mr. 
Seumas Macmanus’s Irish settings. Mr. John Spence, 
out of his store of Shetland memories, not only realises the 
place for us, but carries us a thought nearer the secret of the 
North—i.e., the fusion of Norse and Gaelic tradition as one 
finds it on the “Old Rock” and other places where the 
flotsam of the Danesmen found harbour long ago. Mr. 
Leland helps to cap Mr. Spence’s northern spells with Italian 
incantations, and adds a very particular document to our col- 
lection of devil-lore in his Gospel of the Witches. Mr. Green 
has nothing so new to offer, and we question some of his 
history and wish he had a better ear for old tunes. Still he 
has hunted for us various nursery rhymes to their lair ; and 


Mr. Baum, by turning some of them into prose, displays a 
new way of putting folk-lore into a civil habit for the spoilt 
child. Last of all many of these collections are franked with 
delightful pictures ; and we are not sure that the best thing to 
do with an old folk-rhyme or fairy tale is not simply to print 
it along with a picture—a confessed child’s picture—telling its 
story and presenting its scene as instinctively as a Bewick 
woodcut. 

But beside the charm of these tales and rhymes, 
some of which have been travelling for centuries, and 
have survived Czesars, there is the sense of their 
common art and their common pilgrimage. They were 
not all born under the same tree, and some too are 
obviously base offspring ; but, all told, they leave one in 
their collective report with a distinct sense of origin and 
destiny. It is as if they were all invented by one primitive 
human family, that looked out with the same eyes on stars and 
darkness, fire and water, strange beasts and half-developed 
men ; that went wandering continually westwards ; and that 
kept on repeating itself and its predicaments, and its winter- 
night tales and cradle rhymes, and spells of life and death, 
under every clime in turn. Take the Serb story which Mme. 
Mijatovich calls The Golden-haired Twins, and in which there 
are twin trees of golden boughs, which grow out of the 
murdered twins’ grave, and trace it back to India, where you 
may have in the story of Punchkin (preserved for us in Frere’s 
Old Deccan Days) the same mystic tree-growing episode, and 
trace it on through Norse and Scots survivals to the Border 
ballad of the Douglas tragedy :— 

“Lord William was laid in St. Mary's kirk, 
Lady Marg'ret in Mary's quire ; 
Out o’ Marg’ret’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o’ the knight's a briar. 
And they twa met and they twa plet, 
And fain they wad be near, 
And a’ the warld might ken right well 
They were twa lovers dear.” 
Or take the marvellous-leap episode, now performed by 
the horse of the Buddha himself, or the Deccan steed Rama 
Rajah ; or by the marvellous cream-coloured fairy horse of 
the horse-race in the Bosnian tale of The Three Brothers 
The latter you have again in the present reprint of Serbian 
Folk-Lore, and the leap there provided is a very respectab’e 
one, over a ditch 100 yards wide and 105 deep. But, con- 
sidering that the prize is a princess, this is nothing to the 
cross-channel and over-mountain leaps of some Celtic heroes 
and their horses. Such a horse one confidently expects in 
Mr. Macmanus’s F¥ack and the King, when Jack says to the 
King, “I seen horses in my father’s stable that could 
step over your horses without thrippin’;” and the douceur Jack 
gets by his heroic exaggeration is the same as that obtained by 
the Bosnian hero—the King’s daughter to wit. It is all but 
invariably a King’s daughter in these obstacle-stories, and she 
is as invariably won by the typical fool, or clown, or omad- 
haun. This brings us into another region altogether, for the 
most Munchausenish horse is in folk-tale only the appanage 
of a more wonderful hero; and the essence of it is purely 
human, that the hero is a peasant and the heroine a princess. 
The classic instance is to be had in the Decameron and in 
Dryden and on a hundred canvases—we mean Cymbdn and 
Iphigenia ; the vulgar instance is Simple Simon, and we find a 
most credible example of Cockney degeneration in folk-tale, 
that the princess is now become only—a pie! In the Danish 
story, The Princess that Said—, we find her approaching the 
pie stage through a vista of nightcaps and cobwebs, and what 
she said was, “ That's a lie!” Claus, the Danish hero, wins as 
Irish Jack did, by exaggeration ; but in the obstacles here 
again is provided the real crux amoris. 

Denmark is the half-way house of such folk-tales— 
travellers from the Orient to the sea-confines that fret the Aran 
islander, or the natives of the “Old Rock” in the Shetlands. 
When they reach Denmark these tales are apt to drop their 
tropical raiment and put on winter wear. 

What is remarkable is the number of Danish tales which 
one comes upon in Ireland, with only the slightest change of 
name, costume and local colour. This is because Ireland is 
more Danish than many of us recognise. The Danes went on 
carrying their tales, as they afterwards carried their money, 
to an Irish harbourage ; and Mr. Scumas Macmanus’s book 
and Mr. Christian Bay's give one a whole shipload of examples 
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of the traffic between the two countries. Perhaps the very 
best of these is the story called “Hans Humdrum” in the 
latter, and “Myles McGarry and Donal McGarry” in the 
former. Save that in the Danish variant there is a pig instead 
of a lion, and we are given three brothers (Hans being the 
youngest, and of course the simplest), while in the Irish there 
are but two; and that in the one, the farmer who gives his 
hinds impossible tasks is a troll, while in the other he is merely 
the “ould masther,’ and typical curmudgeon of a squircen, 
the identity of episode and detail is extraordinary. In both 
the hero has to thresh and to plough ; in both the bargain 
turns on his and his masters keeping their tempers under 
penalty ; in both the absurd cuckoo-shooting episode is found. 
Of the two we must confess to preferring the Irish, which 
is decidedly more naive in its humours and _ colloquial 
turns. But then Mr. Macmanus is reporting at first hand, 
and is an adept in the Donegal Irish-English idiom: 
Mr. Bay is translating from the Danish, and is ham- 
pered by not knowing always the familiar idiom in English 
corresponding to his originals. Something of the same defect 
is to be found in Mme. Mijatovich ; and yet it is hardly gracious 
to take even this exception to books so full of delight, and of 
that difficulty in delight, which the student of folk-lore seeks 
for, expects, and finds stimulating. Indeed we defy any one 
to read aloud the version of ‘‘ Seven at a Stroke,” or the tailor’s 
tragi-comedy, in Mr. Bay's book, or his story of Greytoot, or 
his lawyer outwitted in “The Lawyer's Advice without 
exploding. There is no such humour as this in the Serb; 
there is both more and less in the Celt ; and Mr. Macmanus 
is a delicious purveyor and interpreter of it. 

We turn to the south, indeed to another and graver world 
altogether, with Mr. Leland’s Gosfel of the Witches, though 
this must not be taken to suggest that Mr. Leland has lost his 
humour. Far from it. He is even too humorous at times for 
his own witches, and refuses to walk after the manner of the 
elect, attired in science and terminology. However, the value 
of his discovery is incontestable, and he treats it seriously 
enough. There are old people in the Romagna of the north, 
he tells us, who know the Etruscan names of pagan deities 
and the invocations to Jupiter and Venus, “and in the cities 
are women who prepare strange spells, all known in the old 
Roman time, and who can astonish even the learned by their 
legends of Latin gods.” One such fortunate wise woman, 
knowing many of these things and able to learn many more, 
Mr. Leland discovered in 1886, and it was through her aid that 
he succeeded in getting the Witches’ Gospel duly set forth 
and attested in her writing. Witchcraft, among those who 
still keep it close in the Romagna, is known, he explains, as 
la vecchia religione, of which Diana is the goddess, and her 
daughter Aradia (or Herodias) the female protagonist on earth. 
Aradia it was that established the witch-cult on earth, and her 
gospel provides us with the ritual and the proper incantations 
to be recited to Diana and Aradia, with the exorcism of Cain, 
and the spells of holy stone, rue and the rest. Here is the 
conjuration of Diana: 

“You shall make cakes of meal, wine, salt and honey in the 


shape of a (crescent or horned) moon, and then put them to 
bake, and say : 


‘Non cuoco ne il pane ne il sale 
Non cuoco ne il vino ne il miele, 
Cuoco il corpo il sangue e l'anima, 
L’anima di Diana, che non possa 
Avere ne la pace e ne bene, 
Possa essere sempre in mezzo alle pene 
Fino che la grazia non mi fara, 
Che gliclo chiesta egliela chiedo di cuore.’ 
For the rest of this uncanny invocation before the arcana 
of the Witches’ Sabbath, which may be supposed darkly to 
follow, let us refer the curious in these matters to Mr. Leland’s 
pages. One might, indeed one must, spend columns in 
following up the traditionary cues he gives us, and which lead 
one on a will-o’-the-wisp’s dance into the mysteries at the 
feast of Pallas which Ovid saw when a boy, and to those 
which we may attach if we will to the legend of the Celtic 
Diana and the most mystic of witches, Ceridwen, and her 
caldron of regeneration ; or again to the Norse witch in Mr. 
Spence’s pages, who is to be exorcised by saying— 
“ With this green nettle 
And cross of metal 
I witches and weirds defy.’ 


Was the old home of these witches whose cult spread all over 
Europe in Egypt or in the Deccan? Was the first witch a 
sphinx or a river? Was the mysterious Aradia born at the 
Equator and carried westward as far as the mists round Iona, 
and there overtaken by Christian symbols, and newly attired 
in the robes of a St. Bridget? These are questions which 
such collections of folklore and witchcraft inevitably force upon 
us, but whose answer we must as inevitably postpone. We 
retire from the attempt muttering the rhyme of Mother Goose 
(who, we take it, is a witch reduced to a pleasing state of 
nursery imbecility) and admiring the exquisite drawing of 
“Little Bo-Peep,’ with which Mr. Maxfield Parish has 
adorned Mr. Baum’s book, and intervened to save us from the 
last insincerity of the folk-lorist—paradox ! 


THE ENGLISH POOR LAW. 


A Histoky OF THE ENGLISH Pook LAW FROM 1834 TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By Thomas Mackay. London: P. S. King 
and Co 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


THE main object contemplated, and the main result achieved, 
by the Act of 1834 was the extension of economic inde- 
pendence. The high-water mark above which the pauperising 
tide of public relief cannot flow was fixed further down the 
shore. The various devices by which farmers and employers 


( 


f labour contrived to pay less than the subsistence minimum 
of wages are recounted and illustrated by Mr. Mackay in 
many instructive passages. Relief without Labour, the 
Allowance System, the Roundsmen System, the Labour Rate 
System and Parish Employment are titles of classification, 
which remind us of that disastrous era of State Socialism 
which pauperised and demoralised the southern counties of 
England in the early part of this century. How then was the 
change for the better produced ?— 


‘The Act of 1834 may be popularly described as defining the 
responsible period of life as the able-bodied period. While a 
man is able-bodied, he and his are not to be relieved except in 
the workhouse.” 

In short, the kernel of the reform lay in the application of the 
workhouse test and the refusal of outdoor relief to the able- 
bodied. Why stop here? asks Mr. Mackay, not imper- 
tinently. Why should not the Poor Law, which still disturbs 
the natural incidence and the natural correctives of poverty, 
progress steadily towards the ideal of personal and individual 
responsibility ?— 

“ The present administration of the law, or indeed we might 
add the present temper of the times, divides life into three 
periods—(1) childhood, (2) manhood and (3) old age ; and 
recognising the economic disabilities of women, it is inclined 
to add women either to the first or third category. The 
labourer, according to this view, should support himself during 
his manhood or able-bodied period of life, but there his 
responsibility ends. For his times of sickness, for his chiid- 
hood, for his old age, for his orphan and for his widow, the 
public is responsible, and by the normal administration of the 
law this state of things is fostered and perpetuated.” 

It is quite possible and indeed desirable to follow and see 
the force of the narrow but so far valid line of reasoning 
which Mr. Mackay has laid down for himself. But does not 
a broader survey of the fields of politics, morals and 
psychology show that as regards children at all events, the 
advantages of bringing home to parents the cost and respon- 
sibilities of education are outweighed by the irrecoverable 
consequences to the children of that short-sighted selfishness 
which still exerts a domination so wide and so deplorable over 
human nature. Abstract your national system of education, 
and would not “no timers” as well as “half-timers” spring 
up like fungi from the decadence of every street and alley? 
Great is the moral value of individual responsibility : but there 
is at least one broad highway of policy in which it must make 
way to the doctrine of equality of opportunity. For the rest 
it is interesting to note that, so far as able-bodied women are 
concerned, the brilliant authors of Jndustrial Democracy (a 
work not rigidly individualistic) deplore and denounce the 
practice of outdoor relief to workers quite as strongly as Mr. 
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Mackay himself. These “aids” lower wages, degrade labour, 
stimulate the sweating system, and prop up parasitic industries 
(see for example Industrial Democracy, vol. ii. at pp. 755-6). 
Again—though in the present state of Parliament and of 
national expenditure this query is purely academic—is it not 
possible that a scheme of old-age pensions might be devised 
which would positively encourage thrift and multiply the 
number of those who provide for the future ? 

There is another side to this fascinating book which 
suggests various reflections of asupplementary or critical nature. 
I refer to the many scattered paragraphs upon the structure 
and working and interworking of the central and local bodies 
which are or have been employed in carrying out the English 
Poor Law. In this connection perhaps Chapter XIV., which 
recounts the Proceedings of the Poor Law Commission from 
i840 up to 1847, and also the personal and constitutional 
reasons which led to its dissolution in the latter year, deserves 
particular attention. But it should be compared with earlier 
chapters describing the motives that brought into being a 
Commission of paid experts in lieu of a representative 
authority. In the debate upon the Poor Law Board Act of 
1847 Lord John Russell admitted that he himself had per- 
suaded Lord Althorp in 1834 to exclude the Commissioners 
from Parliament: he still felt the difficulties of connecting 
Poor Law Administration with Parliament, but thought them 
no longer avoidable. Mr. Mackay’s comment deserves 
transcription :— 

“ The difficulties of the Central Board of Control have by no 
means been removed by the presence of its official chief in one 
of the Houses of Parliament. Optimists reconciled themselves 
to the new departure by saying that the principal work of the 
Central Control had been performed. For the future there 
was undoubtedly much less friction ; but it is equally true to 
say that the new form of control has, for good or evil, been 
much less aggressive in forcing forward the principles con- 
tained in the great report of 1834. The Central Board had 
hitherto been the initiative force in ail measures of reform. 
The new Board still continued to suggest useful improvements 
in the law, many of which were carried into effect by the 
executive ; but for the rest it has been content to chronicle and 
to recommend successful experiments carried out by the local 
authorities, and has not attempted to enforce their adoption 
generally throughout the country. It has confined itself to 
upholding the progress made by the First Commissioners. Its 
advice and influence have been continuously in favour of a sound 
policy of dispauperisation, but its legislative powers have been 
very sparingly used. 

“ This was the policy then [in 1847] deliberately inaugurated. 
It has caused some disappointment to those who are firmly 
convinced of the justice of the principles laid down in the 
report of 1834, and of the vast benetit which would have 
accrued to the country by their general and complete adoption; 
on the other hand, it has commended itself to a long succession 
of political chiefs whose desire, while pauperism is kept within 
reasonable limits, must always be to temporise with a difficult 
and unpopular duty,” 

In another important chapter, entitled ““ The Effect of the 
Rate on Administration,’ Mr. Mackay has more to say upon the 
same topic. It is evident that he has a hankering after 
administrative law and bureaucracy. He has little liking or 
respect for representative institutions. It is only the husk 
of philosophic Radicalism that he has accepted. It may be 
doubted whether he has seriously entertained Mill’s opinion of 
the vast educational value of popularly elected local authorities. 
His attitude is shown by the evils which he admits asa result 
of the adoption of centralised bureaucracy. He is only afraid 
that the salaried expert might not be complete master of the 
situation :— 

“ The alternative to the present system is, as above argued, 
a more centralised administration. It is tempting to pass from 
evils which we know to an arrangement where all the diffi- 
culties still lurk in the obscurity of the future. Undoubtedly 
the change might be costly and extravagant, and in these days 
of sudden and violent popular pressure the independence of 
the officers of the State is not easily secured. A weak, a 
worse, an electioneering President of the Local Government 
Board (a thing not wholly unknown) might work irreparable 
injury to the public welfare by a stroke of his pen.” 

If Mr. Mackay had studied more closely the relations 
between the Local Government Board and the larger local 
bodies he might perhaps have come to a different conclusion. 
Does not the hope of the future depend rather on the rivalry 
and the experiments of our town and county councils than on 
the casting of iron regulations by an army of clerks in one of 
the administrative palaces of London? No doubt very much 
of the work of the Local Government Board is wholly good ; 


but some is wholly bad. Let the boundaries of the union 
be made conterminous at any rate with those of the county 
boroughs, and let the guardians be absorbed in the councils ; 
let the Local Government Board cease to issue minute regu- 
lations upon the ratio between raisins and suet in pauper 
puddings ; let it delegate some of its minor functions to county 
councils, and it will then cease to be congested and lose its 
excuses for dilatoriness. Perhaps a perusal of Sir Samuel 
Johnson's evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Amalgamation of London would induce Mr. Mackay to modify 
his views on these subjects. Certainly his theories about the 
incidence of rates have suffered from the publication of the 
last Blue Book on Local Taxation having been postponed. 

But we must not expect pure economic and political science 
from a historian, unless mathematicians are to be persuasive or 
rhetoricians accurate. Mr. Mackay provides an indispensable 
and invaluable framework for the philosophic reformer of the 
future. His chapters on Local Acts, Vagrancy, Settlements, 
the Cotton Famine and Dispauperisation are full of informa- 
tion ; and he knows how to combine in an attractive form the 
work of the lawyer, the pamphleteer, the statesman, the Blue 
Book maker and the statistician. The evils of bad draftsman- 
ship are alluded to at page 351, where Lord Brougham’s 
remark upon the Act of 1846 is quoted :—“ Persons perfectly 
acquainted with their mother-tongue were quite unable to 
understand the stepmother-tongue in which the Act was 
written.” Those who know anything of Poor Law litigation 
will admit that the saying is capable of wide extension. A 
great Act of Codification is urgently needed, more urgently 
perhaps in this than in any other subject. One other point 
and we have done. We trust that when Mr. Mackay prepares 
another edition of his monumental work he will be able to 
devote a chapter to that worst of all pauperising agencies—the 
trade in intoxicating liquor. 


F. W. HIrst. 





LORD GRANBY. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 
OF THE RIGHT HON, JOHN MANNERS, MARQUIS OF GRANBY. 
By Walter Evelyn Manners. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Tus book is a somewhat bulky monument erected to the 
memory of the good Lord Granby. It is hard to know whether 
to admire the industry with which it has been compiled, or 
to condemn the unskilfulness with which it has been com- 
posed. Mr. Manners has made an admirable collection of the 
facts, and has deduced from them a high but just estimate of 
Lord Granby’s model character and of the abilities which he 
devoted with so whole a heart to the service of England. It 
has indeed long been recognised that Lord Granby was a man 
faithful and honourable above the average, but it was not so 
generally agreed that he had considerable qualities for military 
command, as the facts here collected seem to show. But if 
the author wished to correct, in the light of his researches, the 
unjust impression that Granby was fit only to obey orders and 
to lead the English cavalry to the charge, the story of the 
campaigns in which he took a part alleged to be so important 
should have been told with greater clearness, and more solely 
with the view of bringing out the point in question—the 
military talent of Lord Granby. Instead of this the story is 
overloaded with perfectly uninteresting and quite unimportant 
details of every sort; there is no sense of proportion, that 
sense without which historians know that it is useless to write 
history, but which biographers insist on regarding as quite 
unnecessary to biography. There will be very few persons 
able to get through the 420 large pages of undigested and 
frequently insignificant facts, whereas in half the space all the 
essential details might easily have been so arranged as to 
convey a statement not only more interesting, but more 
definite and more convincing, of the quality and performance 
of the man. What alone was required to achieve this, was 
that a little talent and a great deal of trouble should be devoted 
to the composition of the book. Since the author has spent 
so much energy to such very good purpose in collection, it is 
a pity he has not spent more in selection and arrangement. 
But the defence of Lord Granby, badly managed as it is in 
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some respects, is convincing, and shows him to have been a 
man on whose military capacity Prince Ferdinand relied. The 
temptation to suppose that every English commander in the 
Continental wars of the eighteenth century was a cocked hat 
on astick, must in this case be resisted. Without brilliancy 
or any marked characteristic bad or good, his generalship, 
like his character, was thoroughly sound ; he was in touch 
with his own men, and not at daggers drawn with his allies 
and superiors ; and he was well fitted to redeem the reputa- 
tion of the British army, endangered by the folly of Lord 
George Sackville onthe field of Minden. His private life and 
his public life were of a piece with his military performances. 
Capable, benevolent, unsensational, his only object was to do 
his duty. But the biographies of men who always do their 
duty are apt to be as dull as their lives were useful. 

In commenting on Horace Walpole’s ungracious remark 
that it was— 

“ Perhaps fortunate for his country that the sole command 
was never entrusted to Lord Granby on any capital emer- 
ge ney, 

the author concludes that— 

“ It would be every bit’as profitable to assert that, had Lord 
Granby's life been spared, America would either never have 
been driven into revolt ; or, that the result of the war with 
America, under Granby's guidance, would probably have 
resulted in America being at this moment a Crown colony. As 
neither the last surmise, nor Walpole's, is worth the space it 
occupies in print, it were better to adhere to the plain facts of 
the case.” 

Still there is something peculiarly happy in Mr. Manners’ 
conception of America as “at this moment a Crown colony.” 
If the present crisis in South Africa gave rise to inconvenient 
petitions for self-government from forty or fifty million trans- 
atlantic “Crown colonists,” there would be fine possibilities 
in the situation. Sed dis aliler visum, for Lord Granby died in 
October, 1770. 





BACHELORS ALL. 


A Pook or BACHELORS. By Arthur W. Fox, M.A. Illustrated. 
London : Archibald Constable and Co. 


Far back in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs appeared—a veritable record of golden deeds and of 
heroic fidelity in presence of the lighted faggot. The old 
classic is inevitably suggested by the fact that another Fox 
has arisen in these last days with a goodly volume entitled 
A Book of Bachelors. Whether bachelors, or martyrs, or 
merely Stoics is a subject it would be perilous to discuss. 
Nevertheless it seems plain that Mr. Fox of the present reign 
is inclined to rank them in an illustrious category—at least to 
every reader who does not skip the artless confidences of the 
preface. There the author hints that in the course of his 
reading—it has been wide and curious—he has chanced 
across a number of men of distinction, who gave no 
hostages to fortune, but elected to remain in “ that noble 
army of martyrs,” of which he styles himself an “incon- 
spicuous camp-follower.” It is right to make haste to add that 
his Book of Bachelors is not intended to show that marriage is 
a failure, nor are the confessions of solitary men ransacked 
through any unchivalrous desire to scoff at the incomparable 
sex they flouted. How far celibacy contributed to felicity 
or success is a question which our latest Fox is discreet 
enough to shelve. As for the rest, they are mostly grave and 
reverend signors to whom we are introduced, though the 
majority of them were wise enough to know how to play the 
fool on occasion. They lived at different epochs, won their 
spurs on various fields, represent all kinds of work, caprice, 
variety of temperament, outlook on life. But they had this 
much at least in common, they were Bachelors All. 

Carlyle took up his rough, picturesque, uncompromising 
parable years ago about the Hero as Prophet, Priest, King, 
and the like, and that perhaps has suggested the existing 
labels in this book—the Bachelor as Poet, Diplomatist, 
Humourist, and so on, till half a score of neglected English 
worthies are placed each on his pedestal which, in justice to 
the latest book of martyrs, be it said is in no case turned into 


a pillory. The book is largely, let it be added, a compilation, 
but a compilation from other volumes, dusty if not dog-eared, 
and beyond all gainsaying withdrawn from circulation, to 
the detriment of that brisk personage the man in the 
street. Anything in the way of handsome testimonial to 
Mr. Arthur Fox on the score of exceptional insight into 
character and motive, or the power to draw brilliant pictures 
in the black and white of printer's ink and the page must be 
disallowed. Yet the book has merits of the solid plodding 
kind, and here and there an oasis of imagination and fancy 
gladdens the wilderness of dry fact. It is excellent service to 
do justice to the suppressed or forgotten personages of history 
or literature. I never heard of Mr. Arthur Fox before, but I 
shake hands with him as a worthy disciple of Old Mortality. 
His spirit is the same, though he handles a pen instead of a 
chisel. It is possible to cavil, if bachelors they must be, at 
his choice of men. I think I could have provided him with a 
more attractive company—without invading the strict preserves 
of recent biography. But it is useless to quarrel over what 
might have been, and ungracious too—when the company is 
assembled. Broadly speaking, out of the ten men recorded in 
this book of bachelors, four belong to the ranks of the clergy, 
three are fairly entitled to be dismissed as oddities, two are 
poets and one walked in the slippery paths of diplomacy. 
Religion ought to lead the way, though it does not do so 
in these pages. Here at least the clergy shail head the pro- 
cession, and as a Primate must not be ignored George Abbott, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, comes first into view. He was an 
austere man, too strict to mark offences to stand well at the 
court of a coarse pedant like James I., too much of a Puritan, 
and with all the courage of the best of his kind, to prove 
acceptable later on to so haughty and misguided a monarch 
as Charles I., especially when the latter lent his ear readily to 
the whispers of Laud. He was one of the translators of the 
Bible, and a man of unbending principle and outspoken 
courage. The tragedy of Archbishop Abbott's closing years 
suggests one of the most sorrowful incidents in Church 
history, though he in spite of a cruel conspiracy of events 
is not to be blamed. Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, married 
or single, was quite worshipful, though as a matter of 
fact he adhered to St. Paul's counsel of perfection. London 
saw the first and last of him in 1555 and 1626. Between those 
dates he held three sees in succession—Chichester, Ely and 
Winchester. As a theologian he belongs to the school of 
Laud; as a preacher, in richness of devotional fervour he 
suggests comparison with Jeremy Taylor. Noman in England 
in the seventeenth century was more consumed by passionate 
hostility to Prelacy and all its claims than the majestic poet 
who wrote Paradise Lost, but it is a remarkable circumstance 
in itself as well as an impressive tribute to personal worth 
that one of John Milton's earliest sonnets was inspired by 
the wish to do honour to the memory of Lancelot Andrewes. 
He was a man of high intellectual gifts, profound learning, 
gentle sympathies, rare elevation of spirit ; but Fuller wrote 
inadvisedly when he cailed him a “ peerless prelate.” The 
truth is Andrewes spent too much time in his study—he was 
a saintly and bookish recluse—to do justice to the insistant 
claims of the episcopate. It was the personal charm of the 
man which rendered him impressive—his aloofness from the 
spirit of his age, the settled but not militant austerity of his 
life, the sweetness of his temper and what George Herbert 
finely calls the whiteness of his soul. Silver-tongued Henry 
Smith was esteemed the miracle and wonder of his 
age—it was the age of Elizabeth—and almost to be 
reckoned with Chrysostom himself for power in the pulpit. 
He held strict views about the subjection of women, 
and made no secret of them at the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, but then bachelors’ wives, like old maids’ children, are 
always perfect. People forget that Robert Burton—he died 
at sixty-three in 1640—was a bachelor, though the poor fellow 
beguiled his loneliness by writing a classic Anatomy of 
Melancholy. He borrowed with both hands, and the writing 
class during two centuries have paid him back in his own 
coin. He suffered, we are told, from the “horrid disorder” 
of the vapours, and yet there was a time, incredible though it 
may seem, when this unconventionable Leicestershire parson, 
who cultivated solitude and lived apart, was esteemed at 
Oxford as one of the most facetious companions in the 
University. 
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Time fails us to tell of Henry Peacham, Andrew Boorde 
and Thomas Coryate, schoolmaster, physician and learned 
surgeon respectively. Peacham is remembered by his Garden 
of Eloquence, his homely humour and last, but not least, his 
Compleat Gentleman, a manual which was long the standard 
authority on etiquette. He was a satirist who laughed but 
never grew fat, he had kept the world at bay. Andrew Boorde 
stands for the bachelor as physician. He died in the reign of 
Edward VI., and his reputation has remained ever since, half 
in motley, half in science. He was an excellent physician, a 
merry wit of quick eyes and sharp tongue. About Thomas 
Coryate Mr. Fox has much to say that is diverting. His pub- 
lished Crudities are relished by bibliophiles, but to the rank and 
file of readers his name stirs no memories. He travelled 
far, and chiefly on foot, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and stood high in the favour of James LI. and still 
higher in that of his gifted son Prince Henry. Sir Henry 
Wotton we know from his own poems and Izaak Walton's 
Kitcat portrait, Sir Thomas Overbury figures in the pages of 
Spedding and Gardiner and lives in history as an ill-used 
courtier—a bachelor who became the victim of Lady Essex’s 
revenge. Last but not least stands Abraham Cowley, about 
whom, given leisure, I could write a volume with the help of 
Pope, Addison, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to say nothing 
of Hazlitt and Lamb amongst the moderns. Dr. Johnson 
quoted with approval the saying that Cowley was beloved by 
every muse that he courted. Pope held him in high esteem 
because he knew the language of the heart, and yet, pitiful to 
relate, he lived and died in spite of all his gifts and fascina- 
tion to prompt a chapter in A Book of Bachelors! 


STuaRT J. REID. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 
EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA. A Brief Examination of the Basis and 

Origin of Christian Belief. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 

London : Adam and Charles Black. 

How is it possible to be a sincere and devout Christian when 
you have given up a great part of Christian doctrine? Literal- 
minded persons, whether they are Christians or anti-Christians, 
answer straight off, “It is not possible at all,” and if the world 
was what they think, it would be impossible. But happily the 
universe is not built on literal-minded principles. There is 
room in the many mansions of truth for many a transformed 
theology. Mr. Gardner would not claim for his attempt at 
transformation that it is final—it is part of his principles that 
no scheme of theology can be final—nor yet that it is in its 
essential elements original ; he makes the fullest acknowledg- 
ment of his obligations throughout. But he might claim, with 
the fullest right, that it is reasonable and serious, and certain 
to be a help to many a struggling soul which has not yet 
beaten its music out. 

Mr. Gardner gives his own summary of his book in the 
last chapter, but no summary would give any idea of what the 
book is like. We might say that he begins by disengaging the 
intellectual inferences which mankind necessarily draw from 
the practical experiences of religion, but emphasises very 
strongly the merely relative and subjective character of all 
our inferences, uniting the Kantian oppositions of the practical 
and speculative reason, and of the phenomenon and the thing- 
in-itself, with the modern psychological emphasis on the will 
and the needs of life as the dominant factors in the creation 
of knowledge; and concludes accordingly that religious 
doctrines are “practically valid,” but not “ speculatively 
true,” but that all other doctrines are in the same case; that 
he then turns to the history of Christianity, and, while he 
cannot accept the miraculous facts of the Gospels, and while 
he traces the origin of many of the most fundamental Christian 
beliefs and institutions to Greek sources he finds an actual basis 
in the experience of Christian souls for the most distinctly 
Christian doctrines, for the Incarnation in “a possible and 
actual harmony between the Divine and human will,” for the 
heavenly exaltation of Christ in the certainty of Christians 
that they have communion with Him, for the Atonement in 
their similar certainty that by partaking of His death they 
have found salvation. But when we had said this we should 
have done the greatest injustice to the book. We should have 
left out its tone and atmosphere. At first sight it is quiet, 


unemotional, theoretical, one might almost say drily profes- 
sional. But under all that there isa fervour of devoutness, 
generally apparent only in the austere firmness of the intel- 
lectual exposition, but now and again flashing out in a burst of 
passionate life :-— 

“ Every soul that believes on Christ has an inner history of 
struggle with sin and of Divine aid, of prayer answered and 
peace vouchsafed, which is real with a reality compared with 
which the reality of mere material things is like a cloud which 
passes away. Conduct, affection, character: these are the 
products of faith, and these are above the power of intellectual 
doubt or changing modes of thought, in the circle of the inner- 
most life which centres in the personality given to each of us 
by God as a sacred and inalienable trust.” 

“ The Divine ideas are the underlying names according to 
which God has been from the dawn of history moulding human 
society and creating a moral world, with the help of all men 
who deserve to be called good, and in face of the opposition of 
all powers of evil, both human and prieter-human. They are 
the thoughts which, when they pass out of the storehouses of 
possibility and become visible in men and in societies, are seen 
to be good. They cause the upward swervings of the line of 
human progress, that strange, irregular line which is always 
fluctuating, but which in God's good providence has on the 
whole moved upwards. They are the originals in heaven 
which became the parents of innumerable imitative types on 
earth—types faded, imperfect, onesided, yet having in them 
after all something Divine, so that they kindle our hearts and 
stimulate our wills whether we choose or not; types finding 
flesh in a few men and a few women of each generation, 
whose light shines in all ages, and whose example passes not 
away. 

In the nature of the case, Mr. Gardner’s attempt, or any 
attempt, to think out a scheme of belief which shall be true at 
once to historical knowledge and to religious experience, must 
be met by enormous difficulties ; and it would be idle to allege 
them as objections, Living beliefs do not destroy difficulties ; 
they override them. But two points may be noticed here : 
the first of them Mr.,Gardner mentions, and the second has been 
also urged in the present month with all the fervent ingenuity 
of Vernon Lee (“The Need to Believe,” Fortnightly Review, 
November, 1899). 

1. What is the connection between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of Christian experience? Giving up the narra- 
tives of the Resurrection and the utterance by Jesus of the 
discourses in the Fourth Gospel, Mr. Gardner is obliged to 
answer, “ No demonstrable connection . . . . yet on 
their correlation is based the life of the Church.” Of course 
the word “demonstraable” must be emphasized. We must 
believe that there is anindemonstrable connection. But is not 
that perilously near to using spiritual evidence for the proof 
of historical facts—just the thing which we must avoid ? 

2. If doctrine, as an intellectual expression of religious 
experience, is an inevitable deposit laid down in our intellects 
by our practical instincts, and if all such intellectual deposits 
have only a relative and practical value, then, given the same 
fulness and depth of experience, the man who can get through 
it with the least intellectual deposit is the intellectual superior, 
while ex hypothesi he is the moral equal :— 

“T can love righteousness and do it without assuming a God ; 
I can repent and live a new life without assuming a Redeemer. 
My religion is better than yours, because it does the same work 
at a smaller intellectual cost.” 


Both these are formidable difficulties, but I think that Mr. 
Gardner's obstinate Kantianism makes the second one more 
formidable than it need be. The assumption of an impassable 
barrier between human “relative” knowledge and a “ thing- 
in-itself” or “absolute” is sure to suggest that all human 
opinions are necessary evils, and the fewer of them we can 
get along with the safer we shall be. But a philosophy which 
does not separate knowledge from reality can look more 
kindly at all our efforts to make our experience intelligible. 

In spite of these and the innumerable other possible 
disparagements, our original question is answered. How can 
a man disbelieve a large part of Christian tradition and yet be 
a devout Christian? Solvitur ambulando. Mr. Gardner does 
it. And, of course, he is only one specimen of the many 
examples which prove the possibility of living by the light of 
a reconstructed theology. The spectacle of the examples 
must always be the main evidence of the possibility, and for 
that reason it is well that they should be multiplied, even when 
they fall very far short of the learning and the sobriety and 
the restrained intensity of the Exploratio Evangelica. 


T. C. SNow. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 
HONGKONG. British Empire Series. London: Kegan Paul. 


Tuis volume is the first of the “ British Empire Series,” and 
deserves, and we doubt not will have, a wide circulation. The 
editor in a brief preface says :— 

“ It was thought that a wider and deeper knowledge of the 
growth, present condition, and possibilities of each integral 
part of our Empire would tend to strengthen the sympathetic, 
material, and political ties which unite the colonies to the 
mother country.” 

We who hold so much of the “ gorgeous East in fee” cannot 
know too much about India and its— 
“ Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed.” 

Most of these papers were originally given as lectures in the 
South Place Institute, Finsbury, and in the names of the 
lecturers are included two ex-Indian governors and many 
distinguished members of the Indian Civil Service. Several 
leading natives also contribute. Not the least valuable portion 
of this volume is the introduction by Sir Raymond West. It 
is not only able, but level-headed and eminently fair-minded. 
He sees that in India as elsewhere “the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new;” but he wants us to make haste 
slowly. The following will perhaps give food for reflection 
to those who imagine that the way in which we govern India 
is an out-and-out despotism :— 

“India at this moment presents the curious spectacle that 
from end to end of the country, outside the Presidency towns, 
the administration of justice in the courts of first instance is 
wholly in native and non-Christian hands. The Englishman 
who is involved in litigation myst submit to have his case tried 
by a Hindoo Judge, and, except as a matter of favour, in the 
native language ; and should he desire to appeal against the 
judgment, he has to procure a bundle of documents in Bengali, 
Tamil, or Marathi as the record of the proceedings. Equality, 
uniformity in such matters has appeared to the English as 
the natural and necessary course of things. To any other 
dominant people it would have been intolerable.” 

Further on Sir Raymond administers a well-merited 
rebuke to those high-class Hindoos who play at disloyalty :— 

“Worst of all there is a tendency amongst clever but 
feather-headed Hindoos to deem lightly and speak lightly ot 
their obligations as subjects and citizens of the Empire. They 
fret like spoiled children at the restraint set on their weakness, 
and play at disaffection in a foolish way without any really 
malignant purpose, indeed without any actite purpose at all, 
and without any sense of the wickedness of disloyalty.” 


That Sir Raymond's warning or protest is not superfluous 
may be gathered from the following choice extract from a 
vernacular journal :— 


“ Of all the various departments of Government, the Political 
Department is the most despotic, cruel and unjust. It exists 
solely for the annexation of the native States. The ways of 
that department and of a common thief are exactly similar. 
Both thrive by plundering and robbery. The aim of the 
Political Department is to exterminate all the native States in 
the country!” 

The foregoing appeared in a Bombay newspaper called The 
Gurakhi. It would not be at all difficult to supplement it with 
scores of others. The present writer is constantly having sent 
to him by relatives and friends now in India similar extracts 
from the vernacular press. 

“ Assuredly such preposterous language,” says Mr. Lee- 
Warner in reply to this trash, “does not help to promote a 
friendly understanding. In answer to the allegation I need 
only recall your attention to the policy laid down by Sir 
Charles Wood and to the fact that there exist to-day more than 
600 native States in India, and I cannot recall a single instance 
of annexation, despite severe provocation, during the last 
thirty years.” 

We turn with relief from a topic so unpleasant to the 
advice given by the late Mr. Chester Macnaghten, the Principal 
of the Chiefs’ College at Rajkote, to a young Maharajah when 
he left the institution :— 

“The life which is opening before youis a great one. But 
greatness and glory are not born of ease, and in proportion to 
your high responsibility will be the heighth and breadth of 
your duty. It is not easy, or perhaps wise, to give maxims of 
general behaviour, but there are in the Old Testament of my 
Bible a few short sentences which to me appear to suggest all 
that is best for my pupils in this college. I do not think you 
will value them less on account of the source from which they 
are taken. ‘The Lord hath showed thee, oh man, what is 
good : and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,’ That 


your future life may be a noble and a good one, and therefore 

a happy one, is the sincere wish of your college friends and of 

no one more truly than myself.” 

_ In Mr. Baillie’s paper on Sind we are reminded of the two 
first instances of annexation during the present reign :— 

“ Aden w as the first addition to the British Crown after the 
accession of her present Majesty ; but in the same year we also 
acquired, without firing a shot, a miserable little harbour in 
India proper, called Kurrachee or Karachi, which under the 
fostering hand of the British Government has grown, during a 
period of about half a century, to be the third in importance o/ 
all the seaports of the Indian Empire.” 

Sir Charles Napier was a rough and ready soldier and we 
are not sure that his methods (apart from the private policy 
which he was carrying out) were not sometimes the best. 
There were in the province of Sind an enormous number of 
what were cuphemistically called “ suicides” amongst married 
women. Sir Charles promptly issued the following proclama- 
tion which had the effect of immediately suspending these 
“ suicides” :— 

ove u_ are solemnly warned, that in whatever village a 
woman is found murdered, a heavy fine shall be imposed upon 
all, and rigidly levied. The Government will order all her 
husband’s relations up to Karachi and it will cause such danger 
and trouble to all that you shall tremble if a woman is said to 
have committed suicide in your district, for it shall be an evil 
day tor all in that place.” 

Mr. Baillie has much to say of course about the river 
Indus, but we prefer to give a striking passage from Lord 
Harris's paper about that wonderful waterway :—~ 

_ “Qur common experience of rivers teaches us that they run 
in valleys, but the Indus does the direct opposite ; it runs along 
the top of a bank, which slopes away very gradually on both 
sides ; and what's more, it piles up its own bank. Experience 
teaches us that a river is fed by streams ; that is, that the streams 
flow into a river, but in Sind streams flow out of the Indus 
on both sides. The consequence of this is that man is per- 
petually fighting nature.” 

Lord Harris writes ina cheerful, interesting and optim- 
istic way, such as becomes a good cricketer with a good 
digestion. This is what he has to say of Bombay the Beauti- 
ful :— 

“The motto of the city of Bombay is Urbs prima in Indis, 
and in my opinion you might include nearly the whole world, 
and taking into consideration everything that lends interest 
its position, picturesqueness, trade, population, wealth, public 
buildings, municipal government, roads, and the activity, 
education and natural intelligence of its inhabitants, still 
Bombay would be first. There is a Hindostani word in con- 
stant use in India ‘ pucka,’ which I might translate ‘ quite first 
class,’ and both Presidency and city are ‘ pucka.’” 

Lord Wenlock’s account of Madras is a plain sermon 
preached from the text “Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war.” 

One of these victories is the carrying of the excessive rain- 
fall in the western ghauts of Travancore to the thirsty plains 
of the interior. This project, which was considered visionary 
by pessimists, has been on the carpet for more than 100 years, 
and has only lately been brought to a successful issue by 
Colonel Pennycuick. A huge mass of masonry and concrete 
155ft. high was thrown across a valley in Travancore to dam 
up the waters of the Pariyar River, and when the water has 
risen 115ft. it reaches to the mouth of a tunnel, more than a 
mile in length, which has been bored right through to the 
other side. Thence the water falls about 1,000ft. down to the 
plains below, and is carried through miles of distributory 
channels to the scorched and thirsting land. Some 200,000 
acres are benefited by this process. But that the possible good 
of this fine engineering work is not yet exhausted will be seen 
from the following :— 

“IT will point out here that nowhere else in the world does 
there exist such a fall of water so completely under the control 
of the hand of man, and if any one chooses to utilise it for the 
purpose of generating power or electricity, a splendid oppor- 
tunity offers for the investment of capital and development of 
industries. The minimum quantity of water that will be 
available for industrial purposes is calculated at 600 cubic feet 
per second throughout the year, and the power which can be 
obtained from this head of water will be about 70,000 horse 
power. You could create sufficient electricity for lighting 
many of the large towns in South India including Madras 
itseli, and you could provide motive power to move all the 
traflic for over a thousand miles of the South India Railway ; 
and you could also work aluminium or any other product 
requiring the presence of electricity.” 

Lord Wenlock wants more money for necessary public 
works. There are three great enemies in India to this 
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demand—famine, plague and military expenditure. Famine 
there willalways be, but owing to the skill and devotion of our 
public servants its effects are not so appalling as formerly. 
Plague will probably be stamped out in future years when 
religious prejudices have been overcome and science is allowed 
to cope with the evil. Military expenditure however is a 
different matter. It should be decreasing, but it is steadily 
increasing. For Mr. Dutt’s quaint economic views on the 
disadvantages of railways, &c., people are prepared. But 
the following is sound doctrine :— 

“Lord Lytton followed a different and an unwise policy, and 
entered into the costly Afghan War of 1878, . . . . Lord 
Lansdowne succeeded Lord Dufferin, and was in turn succceded 
in 1894 by Lord Elgin, and both these Viceroys followed the 
unwise and expensive forward policy on the north-west 
frontier, ending in a war with the frontier tribes in 1897.” 

The real culprits were the military men who had been allowed 
to usurp the authority of the Viceroy :— 
“ You may as well spread out the unsunned heaps 

Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’'s den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 

Danger will wink on opportunity,” 
as expect a militaryism if you make it your master to see a 
surplus in a country’s revenue and not seize it for war or 
preparations for war. 

What the fax Britannica can accomplish for trade is 
nowhere better shown than in Burmah. In Mrs. Ernest 
Hart's interesting paper, from which we should have liked to 
quote at more length, we read :-— 

“ Before 1850, not more than 125 vessels cleared out of the 
port of Rangoon, of which only twenty-five were European 
ships. In the year 1894-5 it is officially reported that 6,335 
vessels, of total tonnage of over 3 millions, were engaged in 
the sea-borne trade of Burmah.” 

The total value of this trade is estimated at 220 millions of 
rupees. Sir Andrew Clarke's account of his administration 
of the Straits Settlements, where even more striking trade 
results have been brought about than in Burmah, is full of 
valuable information. The following figures taken from the 
latest official report show the growth of trade in Perak :—In 
1876 the imports were 831,375 dollars and the exports were 
739,971 dollars. Trade increased by leaps and bounds until 
in 1896 the imports amounted to 8,731,940 dollars and the 
exports to 15,976,225 dollars. “Similar results,” he adds, 
“have been obtained in the little State of Selangor.” 

Such figures as these would have cheered the heart of 
Cobden. We will give but one more instance, and this time 
it shall be the shipping tonnage of Hong Kong. Sixty years 
ago its shipping consisted of a few fishing vessels :— 

“Its present tonnage register is about 15,000,000 tons. To 
understand aright what that number means I will try to illustrate 
by comparison. The port of Glasgow has a total tonnage of 
6,000,000 tons annually. Now that is equal to the entire tonnage 
of France. Double the number and we have the entire tonnage 
of the United States of America—viz., 12,000,000 tons. The 
port of London shows a registered tonnage of almost 13,000,000 
tons but, the latest returns from the Harbour Office of Hong 
Kong give a total of well-nigh 2,000,000 tons more.” 

Readers will turn with anxiety to descriptions of the social 
condition of the various Indian peoples and in particular to 
Mr. Baines’ papers and those of the native gentlemen who 
write about the position of Hindoo and Mahomedan women. 
There will be very little progress in India until the position of 
women is raised. The following will give some idea of the 
terrible state of things prevailing amongst the Hindoos :— 

“ A Hindoo girl must not remain unmarried. One may find 
an old bachelor in India, but never an old spinster. Girls are 
generally married between the ages of ten and thirteen. There 
are, however, instances of delayed marriages.” 

Nor do the evils of these marriage customs stop here. 
The following extract from Mr. Lee-Warner tells its own 
dreadful story :— 

“ An instance is given of seven villages in the Basti district 
of British India with 104 boys and only one girl in them, and 
for the ten previous years only one girl had been married in 
them. Ten other villages were mentioned in which no one 
living had ever known the case of the marriage of a girl.” 

Two reasons are given for this crime of infanticide—viz., “the 
enormous cost of marriage ceremonies falling on the bride’s 
father, and the vicious influence of immemorial custom.” 
Surely Sir Charles Napier was wanted in these districts with 
one of his easily understood decrees, 


A. H. 


LEWISCARROLLIANA, 


THE Lewis CARROLL PicTuRE-BookK. A Selection from the 
Unpublished Writings and Drawings of Lewis Carroll, together 
with Reprints from a Scarce and Unacknowledged Work. 
Edited by Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. London: 7. Fisher 
Unwin. 

THis is the worst-named book that has ever competed for a 

Christmas circulation by masquerading as “ just the thing for 

the children.” It is pitiable to think how many nurseries will 

be disappointed in the coming holidays by Mr. Collingwood’s 
ingenious misdescription. Kind uncles and fairy godmothers 
will buy copies of the volume by the score, deceived by a title 
which is little short of fraudulent, and the only result will be 
the undeserved unpopularity of the immortal author of Alice 
among the children whom he strove so hard to please. “ This 
book is primarily, as its title denotes, a ‘ picture-book,’” says 

Mr. Collingwood in the first words of his preface. It is 

nothing of the sort; even for his “List of Illustrations” he 

can scrape together only twenty-four items, and of these 

Lewis Carroll's own sketches do not reach double figures. 

The “pictures” are eked out by a reproduction of a Punch 

cartoon and sundry photographs of slight interest and appro- 

priateness. Lewis Carroll was not a good artist at the 
best of times, and his inimitable writing is much _ better 
illustrated by Sir John Tenniel, Mr. Arthur Frost or 

Mr. Harry Furniss. But that does not alter the fact that the 

label which the editor has chosen, innocently it may be, to 

affix to this volume is sufficiently deceptive to justify every 
well-meaning purchaser in promptly rescinding his bargain 
when he discovers the contents. 

Once get rid of this delusion, however, and the adult 
admirer of Lewis Carroll's genius will find in the medley of 
Mr. Collingwood’s “ picture-book ” much that is very precious 
indeed. Notes by an Oxford Chiel has long been scarce 
and out of print, and there is nothing which displays in greater 
measure and in smaller compass the unique qualities of Lewis 
Carroll's work. No Oxford education is complete without a 
comprehensive study of The New Method of Evaluation as 
Applied to 0, which symbol equals the proper payment of the 
Regius Professor of Greek in 1865, when the storm concern- 
ing Jowett’s inadequate salary convulsed not only Oxford, but 
England. Successive methods of evaluation are attempted, 
beginning with “rationalisation,” concerning which we are 
told :— 

“The peculiarity of this process consists in its affecting all 
quantities alike with a negative sign. To apply it, let H= High 
Church, and L=Low Church, then the geometric mean= /HL ; 
call this ‘ B’ (Broad Church).” 

—going on with The Method of Indifferences, where “ great 
results were expected from the assumption of E + R”—i.e., 
Essays and Reviews, “as a function of v;” but no “ y-ness”’ 
could be discovered in the work at all ; then trying “ Penrhyn’s 
Method,” by which the desired value was to be extracted “ in 
a series of terms, by repeated divisions” (i.¢., by the constitu- 
tional agitation conducted by Stanley), but which failed 
because “the residual quantity was always negative ;” next 
attempting the “ elimination of J,” who “in an earlier stage of 
mathematics would probably have been referred to rectangular 
axes and divided into two unequal parts,” and now, whenever 
elimination was attempted, “was found to exhibit a negative 
sign, which of course made the valuation impossible ;” and 
finally culminating in “the modern method, which has been 
crowned with brilliant and unexpected success, and which may 
be defined at EVALUATION UNDER PRESSURE,” 

Surely this is the most brilliant skit ever produced by an 
academic mind! He who is not sufficiently acquainted with 
mathematics or with Jowett to enjoy it may at any rate find 
amusement in the equally amazing parody of Euclid which 
follows. The Dynamics of a Parti-cle is rather better known, 
but no one can meditate too often upon the provoking echo in 
its definitions :— 

“ Plain Superficiality is the character of a speech in which 
any two points being taken, the speaker is found to lie wholly 
with regard to those two points.” 

‘Plain Anger is the inclination of two voters to one another, 
who meet together, but whose views are not in the same 
direction.” 

And every politician should have by heart the three postu- 

lates :— 
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“ Let it be granted that a speaker may digress from any one 
point to any other point. 

“That a finite argument (/.c., one finished and disposed of) 
may be produced to any extent in subsequent debates. 

“That a controversy may be raised about any question, and 
at any distance from that question.” 

Of the verbalism at its airiest and most inconsequential 
Lewis Carroll was the chiefest among masters. “ Particles are 
logically divided according to Genius and Speeches,” he 
solemnly observes of the Oxford election of 1865, when 
Gladstone was ousted by Gathorne Hardy, Sir W. Heathcote 
retaining the other seat—a change which is geometrically 
described as destroying the contact of WEG with the circle 
UNIV, and bringing GH “called the base by Liberal mathe- 
maticians” into contact instead. Q.E.F.! 

These are only random extracts from the miscellany of 
wit and drollery which Lewis Carroll left behind him. There 
are other parts of the volume equally humorous (notably the 
monograph on the New Belfry, with its excruciating etymology, 
and a score of other quips), and a good deal that is not nearly 
so good. Still, everything that the master wrote is precious to 
his disciples, and they will be grateful to Mr. Collingwood for 
not interfering. 

When that gentleman does give free play to his editorial 
powers, the result is remarkable. In chapter v., after printing 
an unfinished fragment of Curiosa Mathematica, Part III., Mr. 
Collingwood adds “a few other mathematical problems, &c., 
which would probably have found their way into the projected 
volume if Mr. Dodgson had lived long enough to finish his 
task.” The reader will turn with interest to these priceless 
remnants. The theorems that “every triangle is isosceles" 
and that “an obtuse angle is sometimes equal to a right angle’ 
are not novelties at all. The present reviewer remembers sub- 
mitting the former—in its better form “every triangle is 
equilateral”"—to Mr. Dodgson some years ago, and being 
promptly referred by him to Ball’s Mathematical Recreations 
and Problems. But the zenith of Mr. Collingwood’s editorship 
is reached on page 269. “In conclusion,” he says, “I give 
two numerical curiosities, which I believe to have been dis- 
covered by Mr. Dodgson.” These “discoveries” turn out to 
be (1) the old “ think of a number” puzzle, which always ends 
with an answer of {12 18s. 11d. (see Ball ubi supra, p. 10); 
and (2) the properties of the number 142,857 ! 


Ss. 





MRS. LYNN LINTON’S MEMORIES. 


My Literary Lire. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL informs the world that these remi- 
niscences were put together for a periodical at his request, and 
that her memoirs would have been completed if the author 
had lived. These are slender contributions indeed to the 
literary history of Victorian England ; but they will, no doubt, 
be read eagerly, for Mrs. Lynn Linton was even better known 
as a personality than as a writer, and she had been intimate 
with most of the eminent people of two generations. Besides, 
she saysa number of spiteful things about celebrities who have 
not been too long dead to be objects of curiosity to the foule 
carnassiére. Miss Harraden, in a Prefatory note, regrets that 
the author is not here to “tone down some of her more 
pungent remarks and criticisms.” The amiable wish, while 
it implies a perfect confidence in Mrs. Linton’s better judgment, 
suggests that, in the circumstances, Dr. Nicoll would have been 
better advised to destroy these fragments. But it is certain a 
good many people will be gratified by their publication. They are 
brightly though carelessly written, and (for their length) they 
have variety enough. The only perfectly sympathetic portraits 
Mrs. Linton draws are perhaps those of her first friend in 
London, Samuel Lawrence, the artist whose futile experiments 
in the material problems of painting compromised the chances 
of success that his real talent offered him, and of Walter 
Savage Landor. It is well known that the leonine old man 
had a great affection for Miss Lynn, whom he always called 
his “daughter.” She on her part was evidently devoted to 
him, and the noble parts of his character, his chivalry, gener- 
osity and independence are those which are prominent in her 
recollections of visits made to him at Bath. Thornton Hunt, 





the free-thinker and free-lover, now almost forgotten, is indul- 
gently but not quite kindly treated. It was at the Sunday 
evenings of Hunt's and Lawrence's strange, communistic house 
in Bayswater that Miss Lynn first met George Henry Lewes, 
whom she seems to have very heartily disliked. At least she 
sketches the biographer of Goethe—his personal appearance 
and his manners and morals—in repulsive colours. George 
Eliot, who is the chief subject of the last chapter in this little 
book, does not gain by her presentment. In early days 
George Eliot impressed Mrs. Linton as “essentially underbred 
and provincial,” as unwashed, inelegant and priggish ; and 
after she had become famous— 

“She grew to be artificial, pose, pretentious, unreal. She 
lived an unreal life all through, both mentally and socially ; and 
in her endeavour to harmonise two irreconcilables—to be at 
once conventional and insurgent—the upholder of the sanctity 
of marriage while living as the wife of a married man—the 
self-reliant law-breaker and eager postulant for the recognition 
granted only to the covenanted—she lost every trace of that 
finer freedom and whole-heartedness which had been so 
remarkable in the beginning of her connection with Lewes.” 
There is something about Dickens and something about 

Thackeray in the book—but not much, though these great 
names are prominent on the title-page. In fact Mrs. Linton 
scarcely knew Thackeray : she is rather unnecessarily anxious 
to have it understood that only her dislike of flunkeyism pre- 
vented her frequenting his house at a period when great 
people resorted there. Of Forster she speaks with great 
bitterness. 

A certain number of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ more pungent 
remarks” about people she knew are very likely deserved ; 
few of them, however, were in themselves worth making. It 
is clear the regretted author had a rather oppressive sense of 
the importance of the confidences she received from and 
concerning remarkable people, some of which are suppressed 
in a manner that some of her readers will find tantalizing. She 
knew all about the Yates-Dickens-Thackeray quarrel, for 
instance. “The truth lying underneath all that action never 
came out and never will.” And of the two great novelists she 
remarks :— 

“Both men could and did love deeply, passionately, madly, 
and the secret history of their lives has yet to be written. It 
will never be written now and it is best that it should not be.” 

Some of us will say, Thank goodness ! 

But it is really a pity that Mrs. Lynn Linton’s memoirs, 
since they were begun, were never completed. She must have 
had many really interesting things to tell of the literary society 
of her time; and mere tittle-tattle and mere iconoclasm and 
the menace of revelations would very probably have filled 
only a small space in the whole. Of Dr. Nicoll’s fragmentary 
publication they are unpleasantly conspicuous features. 


Pr. 5. Be 





MODERN MUSIC. 


A CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH OF 
MovERN Music> By W. J. Henderson. London: John 
Murray. 

STORIES FROM WAGNER. By Virginia Taylour. London: Digby 
Long and Co. 


A LARGE amount of information is compressed into Mr. 
Henderson's 400 pages. The information could, it is true, be 
found elsewhere without very deep research, but many an 
amateur will be thankful for this compendious epitome of 
musical history. Illustrations of various kinds of music and 
well-chosen quotations from other writers enliven what might 
otherwise have been a too dry collocation of facts, while the 
author’s own remarks show breadth of appreciation and sound 
judgment. In reprinting the book it would be advisable to 
substitute the original words for the English translations given 
in some instances. Nothing can give a more false impression 
of Italian recitative secco, or of Wagner's musical declamation, 
than to sing them to English words. We could wish that Mr. 
Henderson had a little more distinctly exposed the common 
fallacy that musical forms are created by theorists. He states, 
it is true, that “an original genius makes or changes forms,” 
yet in other places he seems to imply that laws and forms 
came before compositions. The literary musical critic con- 
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ceives the artist as pouring his ideas into a “form,” as a cook 
pours a jelly into a mould. He cannot believe that the jelly 
stood there formed and perfect before the mould was made or 
thought of, and the assertion that that particular jelly could 
not possibly have existed in any other shape would appear to 
him absolute nonsense. The statement, so often met with, 
that a composer has not observed the laws of form, means only 
that he has not exactly imitated some previous composer, for 
our so-called laws are simple schedules of what original com- 
posers have done. The number of possible forms is infinite, 
and no theorist ever yet got behind one of them so as to state 
its laws or to explain the reason of itsattraction. Mr. Hender- 
son says, however, that “Okeghem, Des Prés, and their 
successors laid down the primary laws of music, and conse- 
quently established the first forms, for in music form is the 
manifestation of law.” Surely there is a touch of Beckmesser 
in this. What says an “original genius,” Wagner, on the 
matter ?— 
“ Walther. Wie fang’ ich nach der Regel an? 
Sachs. Sie stellt sie selbst, und folgt ihr dann.” 

No suggestion of “ primary laws of music” here ! 

In speaking of Wagner's methods Mr. Henderson 
delivers an admirable and much-needed sermon on Leitmotive. 
The ponderous stupidity of critics, and especially of the 
laborious schedulers of these motives, has bewildered many 
who, as he says, “suppose that a hearer of a Wagner score has 
to translate the music into definite terms, those terms being 
labels which tell him what the music does not.” That “it is 
not necessary to know the name of a single leading motive in 
any Wagner drama in order to understand the work” will 
strike many as an over-bold assertion ; yet the keenest students 
of these works will agree that, until its truth is recognised, 
real comprehension of Wagner’s method has not begun. In 
opposition to the strong delusion that words alone convey 
anything to the mind, it may be mentioned that Wagner 
never named a single “motive.” He knew that his music 
would suffice to speak to those whose ears were not too long. 
By the repetition and interweaving of musical phrases pre- 
viously associated distinctly with certain persons, objects and 
events, he subtly colours impressions produced by other events 
when they occur. But we receive these complex impressions 
almost unconsciously and with an an effect which the effort 
to recall the names of the motives would inevitably 
destroy. 

The multiplication of guide-books to Wagner's operas is 
a strange phenomenon. To view it as a sign of appreciation 
is as mistaken as to believe that it conduces to appreciation. 
Of all the misfortunes by which fate has tried to crush the 
master and ruin his reputation this is perhaps the heaviest. 
Poverty, abuse, calumny, banishment and the bitterest oppo- 
sition of contemporary musicians have not injured him in 
men’s eyes as much as these attempts of admirers to explain 
him. The mental attitude of the guide-book student at his 
first Wagner opera, watching for Leitmotive and seeing in each 
character an impersonation of some abstract idea—or of 
several—is pitiable to observe, and, were not Wagner’s own 
methods more direct and convincing than those of his 
prophets, that hearer’s condition on leaving the theatre would 
be appalling. 

The author of Stories from Wagner should subject her 
work to the most careful revision, with the books of the 
operas at hand. Her inaccuracies frequently give an entirely 
false impression of dramatic situations, which therefore lose 
beauty and poetical character. She will also do well to 
refrain from unauthorised explanations of motives. It will 
surprise many to learn, for instance, that Siegmund’s request 
to Sieglinde to touch the horn with her lips before he drinks 
was prompted by the fear of poison. The moralist would 
express it otherwise. The little book, however, which is 
entirely unpretentious, is not without value, especially to 
beginners in the study of the operas. Very useful are the 
short accounts of the myths from which Wagner has drawn his 
material, and, if the author would correct the numerous mis- 
takes in the dramatic stories themselves, her book might serve 
its stated purpose of awakening children’s interest in works 
which would later yield them a deeper delight. 


F. J. 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE ON THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


THE Hovse or Commons. By the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. London: John Long. 


THE Psalmist prayed of old that his daughters might be 
as “the polished corners of the temple.” The clergy of 
London, when the present Archbishop was their Diocesan, 
used to say that to them the Psalm had no meaning, for “ our 
Temple has no polished corners.” Contrariwise, our Temple— 
I speak now as an old Parliamentarian claiming proprietary 
rights in Sir Richard—is one of the most polished, most polite, 
most courteous of men. He entered the House of Commons 
late in life, but no one more quickly imbibed its spirit and 
assimilated its traditions. An observant Radical, taking an 
impartial survey of the House from the bar, once said to a 
Tory friend—“ Well, we may have got the cads; but, by Jove! 
you've got the snobs.” And amid that flamboyant phalanx 
Sir Richard Temple shone “a very gentle perfect knight.” 
His fine manners seemed a survival from a more courteous 
age than ours. His bow towards the Chair was a study in 
ceremonious grace. Mr. Gladstone once said to me in a 
tone which Dr. Pusey would have described as “ awe-ful,” 
“Did I see you sitting on the step of the Chair, when 
the Speaker was in the Chair?” “Yes, everyone does it.” 
“Do they indeed? It is a most licentious practice.” Sir 
Richard Temple would have exactly apprehended the force of 
that rebuke. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone and Sir Richard were 
drawn towards one another by mutual attraction. I am not 
aware that they ever exchanged words; but Sir Richard 
writes of Mr. Gladstone with the most cordial appreciation, 
and Mr. Gladstone always seemed fairly fascinated by 
the unique personality which confronted him on_ the 
Second Opposition Bench above the gangway. The 
ten years during which Sir Richard sat in Parliament 
seem to have been converted, by his own freewill and act, 
into a term of penal servitude. “I attended every sitting from 
its beginning to its end.” Can the mind of man conceive a 
more terrible experience? Mr. Whitmore once genially 
referred to Professor Stuart as “the hon. member for 
Shoreditch, whose life seems to be one long public meeting.” 
But a public meeting is a delirious joy compared with a 
private member's night, or a Wednesday afternoon in the 
House of Commons. Yet full ten years of those nights and 
those afternoons, made more grievous by long mornings of 
committee work, and unrelieved by any relaxation except 
attendance at the School Board, our good Sir Richard under- 
went and overcame. Many men have sat in Parliament for a 
lifetime, and have filled the most exacting offices in Govern- 
ment, without undergoing a tithe of this dismal drudgery. 
Honour tothe brave! We cannot choose but to listen toa man 
of such terrible experiences when he takes in hand to tell us 
what the House of Commons is like. 

After a few pages of introduction, Sir Richard Temple 
devotes his second chapter to “ The House of Commons as a 
Club.” Enthusiast as he is in the praise of Parliament, even 
Sir Richard finds the conception of the House as the best 
Club in London, “or even a good club,” a thing imagination 
boggles at. He gives due commendation to the Library, of 
which the only fault is a dearth of readable books. (By the 
way, why does it contain so many Spanish books? Who 
drinks rum? quoth Mr.Goschen. Whoreads Spanish? Who 
bequeathed Spanish books which he could not read to the 
House of Commons? Here are the makings of a Romanes 
Lecture.) The praises of the Terrace are in every mouth, and 
Sir Richard, who excels as a Squire of Dames, is even enthu- 
siastic over Terrace-tea. To the Dining-room he is, though 
not exuberantly, still unduly, kind. Where, oh, where? 
except in that lethal chamber of strange tastes and smells 
would the diner find a colossal whitebait spliced together 
with a tooth-pick? Of the camaraderie of the House, except 
when political feeling is running very high, Sir Richard speaks 
with sense and truth. Good fellowship is the prevailing tone ; 
prigs and bores are ruthlessly avoided ; and the hearty con- 
tempt which every self-respecting member feels for his own 
Front Bench unites the rank and file in a union as close as 
that which arrays the fags against the Sixth. This illustration 
the more aptly serves because Sir Richard, despairing of the 
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House as a club, goes on to liken it to a Public School, which, 
indeed, in its ordered freedom, its blind respect for tradition, 
its combativeness and its childish jocosity it not remotely 
resembles 


he House ts a school, a public school in the most nationa 
rhe H ] bl ! lin the most national 
ining of e wore nowhere else is the idea so well under- 
od th he be e fathers of men. Here in the House, as 





vs of various ages, sorts and con 


citi n ¢ bovs, no doubt, by willing acknowledgment, 
only they must not presume to bully the little ones ; the over 
weringly clever boys, only thev must not lord it intellectually 

er the dulle res, but help them up rather than frown them 
down ; the precocious boys, only they must not disport them- 
elves too fast k hev meet with an awkward check from their 
elders the pugnacious boys, only they must not be too 
juarrelsome lest blows should begin to fiv and ‘a row’ arise 
candalizing the whole institution. The Speaker is the Head 
Master indeed, and his authority over each boy is plenary ; but 
even then the enforcement depends on the suffrages of the 
whole body. In this school there is this superiority over all 
ther schools, in that the bovs as a whole feel that they must 
by self cipline train themselves to sustain the moral authority 
' t their Head Master, as the one bond which holds their body 


corporate together 

Another respect in which the House resembles a school 
is that in both it is the highest unwisdom to lose one’- temper. 
One of Mr. Gladstone's fayourite axioms was : “ No man eve! 
lost his temper in Parliament without being heartily sorry for 
it within ten minutes. And the House, like a school (I do 
not say like the individual schoolboy) likes fair play. As the 
individual bov is sometimes a brute, so sometimes is the 
individual member of Parliament. Thus I have known a 
schoolboy steep a canary in spirits of wine and set it on fire; 
and I have known a rising politician base his calculation on 
the fact that the rival whom he was trying to displace had a 
heart disease and could not take an energetic part in self- 
defence. But boy and man alike were abnormal instances; 
and the House of Commons on the whole is a place of fair 
play. Of course it is a difficult audience to address, for at 
least half is hostile. But unfair interruption is extremely rare; 
and however irritating or unpopular a man’s opinions may be, an 
appeal tor tolerance and a hearing is never thrown away. It is 
only to the coxcomb, the pedant and the prig that the House 


is unmercitul. 


Honest failure is always respected. 

From a description of the material House (which may be 
disregarded) Sir Richard goes on to speak of debate, its 
characteristics and its rules. He says with perfect truth that 
youth is the best equipment for success; but youth is not 
everything, and I have known some very young members who 
attained to a very ingloriots middle age. When first Lord 
John Russell was Prime Minister, in 1847, the Queen asked 
him whom he thought the most promising young man in his 
party. He said, “George B » Mam.” When he was 
Prime Minister the second time, in 1866, her Majesty asked 
the same question and obtained the same answer. Sir Richard 
chooses Mr. Morley as his one instance of success attained by 
a man who enters the House in middle life ; but a much more 
remarkable one is Mr. Chamberlain, whose mastery in debate 
Mr. Morley would be the first to acknowledge. 

In dealing with the Rules of the House it is to be observed 
that recent regulations have given the Speaker almost abso- 
lute control. A supply of sense and tact infinitely less than 
Mr. Gully’s would suffice for the guidance of a Speaker so 
armed and fortified. But before the days of closure this was 
not so, and the Speaker was forced to depend from hour to 
hour on the goodwill of the House—to keep his finger, as it 
were, on its pulse, and to read its sentiment by a kind of sixth 
sense. There alone was his authority maintained; and 
Speakers were good or bad, great or small, “failers or suc- 
ceeders,” according as they possessed this Parliamentary gift. 
Mr. Speaker Denison—the first whom I remember—was a 
nervous man who dreaded responsibility. One night when 

' the clouds were gathering for a storm and the elements of 
combustion were plainly visible, he leaned from the Chair 
to the Chief Clerk, whose business it is to advise the Speaker, 
and said, “I don't like the look of this. What would you 
advise me to do?” 

“I should advise you, sir, to be uncommonly careful,” 
replied the prudent counsellor, and went out to his tea. 

With regard to performances in debate and personal 
comparisons, I do not materially disagree with Sir Richard 

Temple. He gives due primacy to Mr. Gladstone ; but, as he 


only entered the House in 1885, he did not see the Hero in 
his prime. The speech on the Czar’s assassination in 1881, 
with its splendid declamation from Pope, and the speech on 
the Affirmation Bill of 1883, quoting Lucretius’ conception oi 
the Deity, remain in my memory as unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable ; though tradition would put the “ Banner” speech 
of 1866 even higher. On Mr. Gladstone's retirement Parlia- 
mentary oratory in its highest sense became a lost art. 

Of Parliamentary speakers, as distinct from orators, Mr. 
Chamberlain is easily first. He has, I imagine, a natural 
aptitude which has been carefully trained till it nears perfec- 
tion. 

His chief rival, Mr. Balfour, is interesting because 
began life in the House, and continued it for twelve years, a 
bad a speaker as one could wish to hear. Never, I should 
think, was the Divine gift more conspicuously lacking. When, 
in 1882, he tried to attack the Government on the Kilmainham 
Treaty, the combination of vicious intention with verbal 
incompetence was really interesting. The occasion was on 
in which the Ministry might have been most seriously 
damaged ; and Lord Randolph Churchill would have made 
their ears tingle. But he was ill in bed; and Mr. Balfou 
incompetence saved Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Joseph 
Hume, persecuting Sir Robert Peel from day to day, with 
financial and economic criticisms, said, “I shall make a 
speaker of that fellow yet.” And the good office performed 
by Hume for Peel was performed for Mr. Balfour by the Iris! 
members. He entered on his Chief Secretaryship with stam- 
mering lips and a tied tongue ; he left it a free, facile and 
effective speaker; and a most adroit, though me judice 
most unfair, debater. 

To conclude. When Sir Richard turns from persons to 
events, he gives what seems tu me a very incomplete account 
of the scene which occurred on the closing of the Home Rul 
Bill in August, 1893. He makes much too light of it. Id 
not distribute praise and blame. I do not inquire who began 
the row. But it was a brutal and shocking outbreak of savage 
passion. The devil which lurks even in Parliamentary 
humanity, stimulated by alcohol, defied the Mother of Free 
Parliaments, and trampled under foot her noble tradition. 
When the strangers in the gallery rose hissing and calling 
shame, every man who retained his self-command felt that he 
Was passing through the keenest humiliation of his lite. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSE! 





THE GREAT FRENCH MASTERS. 
FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady 
Dilke. London: George Bell and Son. 


Tue work which Lady Dilke has given us upon the art of the 
last century in France is one to which it is difficult to give 
anything but praise. If one may be permitted in the character 
of reviewer to lay down the rough rules which should guide 
the construction of a work of this kind, one might perhaps 
summarise them ag follows. 

It should be so written as to carry onward the ordinary 
reader without fatigue, and to interest him by its style rather 
than its matter in a subject with whose general characte! 
he is probably acquainted, but whose details he wishes to 
absorb in as entertaining and yet as complete a way as pos- 
sible. Secondly, it is essential that the work should be 
accurate. Thirdly, it should clearly comprehend and render 
the personalities of the artists with whom it deals, for without 
such a comprehension and rendering it is impossible for 
criticism to be full. Finally, in the illustration it is essential 
to have in the first place a good selection of the great mass of 
matter with which one has to deal, and secondly, a very 
accurate reproduction of the chosen examples. 

Lady Dilke may be said to have succeeded especially in the 
first and third of these rules, and to a very remarkable degree 
in the matter of selection. 

While there is not a sufficiency of general summaries 10 
the book there is nevertheless an excellent series of apprecia- 
tions in certain detached sentences. As in the following 02 


page 59 :— 


“The genius of Fragonard had developed during the years 
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in which discipline, inasmuch as it concerned all the more 
gifted men of the school, had been growing slack. Boucher, 
we may do well to remember, had had that severe schooling 
which, though it may seem to make a dull man duller, is a pure 
advantage to one who has sufficient temperament to react 
against it.” 

Now this is a very excellent little passage. For the vague 
power of Fragonard’s line and the sentiment which everyone 
who looks into him must have of his intensely national 
character: the relief which he affords to the superficiality, or 
rather to the prettiness, of his contemporaries; all this, coupled 
to those who know it) with the curious tragedy of his later 
decadence, has exaggerated the man’s place. By what has 
sometimes been called “the sympathetic fallacy” we tend to 
make too much of this man; “ Fragonard old, forgotten, out 
of place in the classicism of his old age" to quote an excellent 
modern French historian, 

The fault upon which Lady Dilke has insisted here— 
namely, that so much genius was not canalised, is the very one 
that explains our tendency to exaggerate his work. 

Though the style in the next quotation is not perhaps a 
r example of the more detailed portions of the book, it is 
worth noting as a piece of judgment.— 


Ta 


“ Fragonard was I think nowhere seen to the same advantage 

as in that silent room” (at Louveciennes before the sale) 
“ which retained the carpet, the consoles, the tapestried chairs, 
couches, and tabourets of his day, the furniture of which 
seemed to be just as it was when he painted his little comedy 
of love. The geraniums, the roses, the hollyhocks which he 
employed on the smaller panels dividing his main subjects, 
allied themselves with the flowers and knotted ribbons of 
the carpet and the fanciful garlands and festoons which 
adorned the furniture. co 

Now, the reason for praising such a passage as this is 
that it serves to explain to a generation of Englishmen, 
drenched in a false appreciation not only of the French past, 
but even of their own, why the eighteenth century had for 
its lighter side a gaiety that seems to us theatrical. There has 
not yet, I think, been produced a good apology in English for 
that clear, sharp style, perfect, artificial and entirely satis- 
fying which the same age produced in literature. The 
criticism of enlightened peasants and strenuous bourgeois has 
spoilt us our eighteenth century ; it is very good to see in an 
appreciation of its art, even in a corner of it such as this, so 
good a knowledge of how the eighteenth century “ fitted in.” 

Here is upon the next page another little passage which 
should explain to us—who think from a standpoint beyond 
the gulf of David—the quality of what we so often despise :— 

“Total absence of conscientiousness seems to be a charac- 
teristic of the whole school. If they were inclined 
to do so, they could draw with absolute distinction, but if they 
were not in the humour they made no attempt to cheat them- 
selves ; consequently whatever they did had the charm which 
draws us so strongly to them, the incalculable charm of spon- 
taneity and life.” 

The pages on Watteau tend to disappoint us because we 
cannot help looking at him as by much the principal figure in 
the group which Lady Dilke has set herself to describe. She 
indeed admits “that he had also the sense of virile strength 
and character, of health and beauty.” And there is no doubt 
that, had this work consisted of a monograph upon that great 
artist, she would have brought out into relief what these pages 
but hint at—I mean that Watteau is very much deeper than 
our age is given to admit. Look well into the expressions and 
see how thoroughly he knew what happiness, repose, surprise 
and fascination are in the lines of the human face. Watteau 
is in art something of what those poets are in literature whose 
work no young man likes and whose perfections may produce 
asense of unreality ; whose delicacy is nearly allied to the 
fault of pettiness, and yet who grow as time grows, and 
become landmarks on the road of European development. 
One might almost say that the faults of Watteau are only the 
faults of his time, and he might have lived in the greater 
period of a hundred years before. But you will never see 
this in his method, you will only see it when you have pierced 
through his method to the man himself. 

This review has spread itself out to so great a length in deal- 
ing with so small and central a portion of the book that there is 
little space remaining for the general appreciation due to the 
mass of knowledge and good criticism which remains. Greuze 
again occupies, as old-fashioned people will think (and they 
are right), somewhat too small a place. But the reader must 
remember that the work is essentially one which attempts to 


compress into a comparatively short space a very large amount 
of matter, and that matter consecutive and readable. Never- 
theless the last little paragraph on page 137 might have been 
stretched to a couple of pages with very great advantage. To 
close those six short lines with the sentence “This in its turn 
was swept away” is insufficient, and it would have been a 
gratification to read an expansion of the phrase in which, as in 
so many others, Lady Dilke has exactly hit the mark— 
‘sensual sentimentalism which appeared to Diderot as the 
alliance of morality with art.” 

To close a wholly insufficient review of a very delightful 
book, and one which every possessor of it will keep by him 
for a friend, I would say that the reproduction of the pictures 
errs only in the mixture of photogravure with other processes. 
The reproduction opposite page 82, that which forms the 
frontispiece, and especially the excellent effect of the ceiling 
opposite page 62, are examples of what is best in the book. 
But the half-tone process, while it may have been necessary in 
this case, is somewhat of a drawback, and unfortunately it is 
not at its best in what might have been a very typical example 
of the book—I mean the little Boucher cupids which stand 
just before the contents page and which I have seen used as 
an advertisement. This is perhaps the only doubtful point in 
a work which it was the intention of the reviewer and will be 
certainly that of readers to admire and praise. Above all the 
book is thorough. 


B. 





CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM CONSIDERED IN EIGHT LECTURES 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. The 
Bampton Lectures, 1899. By William Ralph Inge, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 


Ir would seem that the author of the Bampton Lectures of 
this year has been led by the writings of some acknowledged 
mystic or mystics into a real acquaintance with the spiritual 
theology of the New Testament. Otherwise we can hardly 
understand why he should see mystictsm in St. John and 
St. Paul. He professes to be a lover and advocate of 
mysticism :— 

“ Until I began to prepare the lectures,” he says, “ my study 
of the mystical writers had been directed solely by my own 
intellectual and spiritual needs. I was attracted to them in the 
hope of finding in their writings a philosophy and a rule of life 
which would satisfy my mind and conscience. In this I was 
not disappointed; and thinking that others might perhaps 
profit by following the same path, I wished to put together and 
publish the results of my thought and reading.” 

But we can perceive in the author’s part of this book no 
symptom of the mystical temperament. He is a good 
moderate Anglican, desiring to be a loyal disciple of St. John 
and St. Paul; having apparently no impulse to strain against 
the limitations of the spiritual faculty, and being quite ready 
to repudiate, as not the right sort of mysticism, the more 
peculiar effects and persuasions and defects which distinguish 
“mystics” from Christian theologians of the spiritual type. 
There is much that is attractive in this volume. Mr. Inge 
has read largely in the literature of mysticism, and covers a 
great deal of ground. Hevasks the reader not to regard his 
book as a piece of history, but then he pleads that he can only 
treat his subject as he would like by giving a historical sketch 
of it. He quotes largely from the writers whom he takes to be 
typical of the successive varieties of mysticism, and no reader 
can fail to enjoy some or other of the beautiful passages which 
he has brought together. And there is a certain naivefé which 
wins the reader's respect in the author's straightforward use 
of the first person, in the simplicity with which he states his 
likes and dislikes, in his desire not* to be misunderstood, and 
in his hope that by the study of the mystics Aaglo-Catholics 
and Anglo-Protestants may be raised to a level in which 
they may be united. We may add that his style is 
occasionally colloquial—as when he speaks of “plenty of 


Platonism,” and in his use of the expletive “of course” as , 


short for “I need hardly say.” Let it not be inferred, how- 
ever, that there is any deficiency of learning in the lectures. 
But the reader must not expect to find here anything like 
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a discriminating account of mysticism. We do not want to be 
told that the theology of St. John and St. Paul is mystical, 
and that any mystical speculations which wander away 
from that are dangerous or objectionable ; we should like 
to: learn how the habit of thought or feeling for which 
the name of mysticism has seemed to be wanted is to be 
distinguished from that theology. Mr. Inge has accumulated 
in an appendix a number of definitions of “ Mysticism” and 
“ Mystical Theology,” which are singularly unhelpful. He has 
realised that the word has been used very loosely, and that 
what we need is that a writer who is going to speak about it 
should “ make clear at the outset what he understands by the 
term ;” but his readers will be justified in attributing to his 
statement something of the looseness to which he refers. It 
is as follows: 
rhe phase of thought or feeling which we call mvystic- 
ism has its origin in that which is the raw material 
of all religion, and perhaps of all philosophy and art 
as well, namely, that dim consciousness of the bevond 
which is part of our nature as human beings. Men have 
given different names to these ‘obstinate questionings of 


sense and outward things. We may call them, if we 
will, a sort of higher instinct, perhaps an anticipation 
of the evolutionary process; or an _ extension of the 
frontier of consciousness; or, in religious language, the 
voice of God speaking to us Mysticism arises when we 


try to bring this higher consciousness into relation with the 
other contents of our minds Religious mysticism may be 
defined as the attempt to realise the presence of the living God 
in the soul and in nature, or, more generally, as the attempt 
to realise, in thought and feeling, the immanence of the tem- 
poral in the eternal and of the eternal in the temporal. Our 
consciousness of the beyond is, I say, the raw material of all 
religion But, being itself formless, it cannot be brought 
directly into relation with the forms of our thought. Accordingly, 
it has to express itself by symbols, which are, as it were, the 
flesh and bones of ideas. It is the tendency of all symbols to 
petrifv or evaporate, and either process is fatal to them. They 
soon repudiate their mystical origin, and forthwith lose their 
religious content. Then comes a return to the fresh springs of 
the inner life—a revival of spirituality in the midst of formalism 
or unbelief. This is the historical function of mysticism—it 
appears as an independent active principle, the spirit of reforma- 
tions and revivals. But since every active principle must find 

for itself appropriate instruments, mysticism has developed a 

speculative and practical system of its own. As Goethe says, 

it is ‘the scholastic of the heart, the dialectic of the feelings.’ 

In this way it becomes possible to consider it as a type of 

religion, though it must always be remembered that in becoming 

such it has incorporated elements which do not belong to its 
inmost being.” 

Most readers will be in doubt how much they have learnt 
from the statement in which the author thus endeavours to 
make clear what he understands by mysticism. St. Paul’s phrase 
“ feeling after God” suggests that if “the Beyond ” is distinctly 
beyond it would be more exact to speak of “apprehension” of 
the Bevond than of “consciousness” of it. We are not sure 
what is meant by this consciousness being “an anticipation of 
the evolutionary process.” From thinking of symbols as “the 
flesh and bones of ideas,” we do not at once reach the con- 
clusion that they necessarily tend “to petrify or evaporate” 
nor is it obvious how symbols “ evaporate.” It further makes 
us pause to find that the author sees in mysticism “an inde- 
pendent active principle, the spirit of reformations and 
revivals.” The more common language about this spirit is 
that it is an awakened belief in the living God. But then 
mysticism, in stirring up reformations, has necessarily had to 
“develop a speculative and practical system of its own.” It 
would seem that a peculiar and characteristic “system,” 
having the remarkable quality of being at once speculative and 
practical, should be easily susceptible of description ; but it 
does not help us much to be told that it is the scholastic of 
the heart, the dialectic of the feelings. 

It seems to clear the air a little if we ask how mysticism— 
if it is to have a meaning that makes it worth talking about— 
differs from the theology of St. John and St. Paul. In that 
theology we have the humgn spirit striving to see God, sure 
that it is related to God, convinced that to know God is the 
highest life. There is in mysticism this faith ; but the con- 
templation of the unseen becomes in the mystic impatient, 
self-regarding, theoretical, a property of the initiated. The 
spiritual eye of the mystic sees much, but it persuades itself 
that it can see what it cannot properly see, and it supports 
the persuasion by sentiments and phrases of aspiration, by 
symbols without realities, by metaphysical terms which have 
a plausible semblance of meaning, by visions and semi-physical 





emotions, If the phrase may be pardoned, mysticism occupies 
itself with making shots at the incomprehensible. There is a 
saying of Goethe quoted by Mr. Inge :—“ There is no sadder 
sight than the direct striving after the unconditioned in this 
thoroughly conditioned world.” We should have thought 
there were many sadder sights, and Mr. Inge must certainly 
think so; but it may be rightly said to be an aspect of 
mysticism that it strives after the unconditioned. The 
imagination of the mystics proper dwells by preference in 
the borderland between the spiritually apprehensible and the 
inapprehensible. 

There may be something pathetic to an intellectual judg 
ment like that of Goethe in the strivings of philosophers and 
mystics after the unconditioned ; but these strivings find an 
echo in all the best souls. Such a sketch as Mr. Inge’s shows 
us how one “mystic” begets another; from Dionysius the 
Areopagite downwards there is a chain of discipleship. But 
in every age there are those who, without becoming disciples, 
are attracted by many thoughts and expressions in the mystical 
writers. Mr. Inge, giving the range that he does to mysticism, 
is able to claim that the English nature, instead of being fairly 
represented by John Bull, is a rich soil of mystical thought. 
He appeals to the Cambridge Platonists, in whom he especially 
delights ; he reckons also amongst his mystics Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning. If he had had a closer acquaint- 
ance with the leading English theology of our age, he might 
have shown his hearers and readers with what enthusiasm it 
has appropriated and illustrated the spiritual teaching of St 
John and St. Paul. And he is assuredly right in holding that 
the best hope for the religious schools and parties of to-day is 
in a docile study of that doctrine. 


J. Lu. D. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE HEROES. 


STORIES FROM OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN’S Books. Brought 
together by Andrew W. Tuer, F.S.A. London: The Leaden- 
hall Press. 


Tuis is the second of the two volumes which Mr. Tuer has 
given us, and makes a very successful complement to the 
Forgotten Children’s Books of last year. The work is not only 
a thing for which there was room, it is a collection the pub- 
lishing of which has given and will give an immense amount 
of pleasure. Of the many things which a man will collect 
perhaps the most useless is coin, and if not the most useful at 
any rate very high up among the most useful we should place 
those old nursery books, from the carefully preserved libraries 
of which Mr. Tuer has given us this selection. 

The charm of these is not only in their rarity, nor only 
in their age; if one who is himself a very humble but a very 
enthusiastic collector and a very devoted and persistent lover 
of such things may lay down the law to the profane, I would 
say that there are excellent reasons for preserving this par- 
ticular relic of times which all honest men regret. Sanity, 
health, whatever you like to call it; whatever is the positive 
name for the lack of introspection—that is the character of 
childhood ; and especially was it the character of childhood 
in the days when Europe was Republican or Loyalist. There 
runs through all the training, discipline and maxims of that 
generation of children a clear promise of what they were to 
become. These were the girls who as mothers trained the 
Reformers or fought so excellent a battle in the Tory drawing- 
rooms, and these were the boys who dared to speak in 
their later age so strongly for political principle and to fight so 
well in the great war. It 1s an error to look here for the 
curious and the grotesque only; though the delight in the 
curious and the grotesque is a very just and reasonable 
appetite. We should do wrong if we only laughed when we 
discovered that George (I believe his name is George) was con- 
verted by Herbert's moralising. And we do especially wrong 
if we fall into the ordinary error of calling those young 
moralists prigs, and of objecting to the hideous wickedness of 
the awful examples. These things are Ritual and Symbol ; they 
are a necessity of the human mind, and you may ask any child 
you like whether he prefers such work or that other 
“literary” stuff with which the present generation is gorged. 
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Toevery child, I had almost said to every honest man, extremes 
are pleasing, and are the symbols of that rude difference 
between right and wrong which it is our fashion to slur over 
in the great modern club which we have made of life, but 
which to the men of the great war was a very real thing. It 
is not time yet to say “Look at what our books do com- 
pared with theirs,” but if one may make a guess of what our 
children’s literature will do for the next generation, I would 
say that it will make them fearfully muddle-headed if they 
are healthy and fearfully morbid if they are not. But that of 
old made men healthy and good. 

Here is a story which could no more have happened than 
the Odyssey could have happened, but which is a most 
admirable comedy for the young. It is upon p. 31 :— 

“ Two little girls, Nancy and Jenny, picked up a purse con- 
taining two silver sixpences. Let us go to the fair and see the 
puppet show, said Nancy. No, said Jenny, let us rather buy 
meat and porter for our dear mother, whose stomach sickens at 
cating nothing but potatoes every day, for a shilling will pay 
for both.” 

Note all the morals of this admirable tale; first that 
finding is keeping, a morality which the rich in vain attempt 
to dissuade us from; secondly, that good cooking is a basis of 
a happy life ; thirdly, that filial piety is the only key to heaven ; 
fourthly, that they give best whose gift is a surprise ; fifthly, 
that literature should not be written in the vernacular ; for these 
poor children who commonly eat but potatoes speak a very 
tender and perfect English. And so I could go on giving 
a hundred developments, showing you a hundred seeds which 
would all germinate and flourish in the soul of a child that 
should have the luck to read this excellent fable. How true 
it is, in behaving at table, that “if you dislike what you have 
you should leave it, but on no account by smelling or examin- 
ing it should you charge your friend with putting unwhole- 
some provisions before you "—a rule which I find on page 24. 
How delighted will not the well-bred person be to observe 
upon page 117 the child that will not be washed in 1808, 
knowing that by so much severity (threatened upon a neigh- 
bouring wall) we shall have a cleanly man to enter Parliament 
with dignity, and to follow the policy of the Duke of 
Wellington. How delighted must not the modern parent be 
to learn that little George was so easily quelled by the more 
drastic methods of the years of Napoleon, and (in this book) of 
page 119. As for the pleasure of finding old friends, I fear 
that this review would appeal to very few on such a matter 
though, for myself, when I begin reading on p. 200 :— 

“ The dog will come when he is called 
The cat will walk away,” 
I can at once return to an old nursery, I can smell its cedar 
wood furniture and hear the roar of London in the street 
outside and my heart answers at once— 
* The monkey's cheek is very bald 
The goat is fond of play. 
The parrot is a prate apace 
Yet knows not what she says. 
The noble horse will win a race 
Or draw you in a chaise.” 
I confess my childish aptitude for learning by heart (which was 
prodigious) never ran to the close of the poem. I never got 
to— 
“ The spotted tiger's fond of blood 
The pigeons feed on peas.” 
And I regret also that my book did not have the picture of 
the monkey which I should at once have recognised (as I do 
now after many years) for an admirable likeness of a certain 
relative. 

Yes, we who were brought up on these books have aright 
to thank Mr. Tuer personally for bringing them together 
again. Half of them we knew, the other half are all in the 
family, and for a little time, in such companionship, we return 
to childhood ; which is better than going home for the 
holidays. I may not continue this, lest I should write a mere 
panegyric, but certainly I can write nothing else ; and when I 
read my moral maxims here I can only say to my old friends as 
the French Republican said to the Nation, “I have from you 
all that I love in myself, and all that is bad was got by 
wandering from you.” 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


EASTERN WISDOM. 


DIALOGUES OF THE BuppHA. Translated from the Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. (Sacred Book of the Buddhists.) Vol. II, 
London : Henry Frowde. 

THE RUBA'YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by Mrs. H. M. 
Cadell. With an Introduction by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
London : John Lane. 


WE have advanced a good deal since truculent George 
Borrow imagined he had said the final word against the 
Roman Church by comparing it with “ Buddhism,” but, save 
for a few cant phrases, Buddhism is very much of an unknown 
mystery to the Englishman. Our practical concern with the 
Buddhist tenets has greatly increased since the annexation of 
Burma, and possibly some who would not be tempted to 
investigate an obscure philosophical system for its intellectual 
interest may feel a curiosity about the creed of millions of 
British subjects. These translations of the sacred texts how- 
ever are hardly for the general reader, since to understand 
them one must have more than a smattering of Buddhist lore. 
For that very reason we are glad to pay atribute to the English 
scholar who has nndertaken a task which is in a true sense a 
labour of love. 

Buddhism is a philosophy rather than a creed, as is shown 
by the fact that it is one of three systems officially professed 
by the Emperor of China. Originally a reformation of 
Hinduism, the new belief was worsted in the land of its birth, 
and found its chief converts in the races of Burmo-Tibetan 
stock. For once or twice in history the Aryans appear as 
the originators and missioners of a belief. Zoroaster has in 
Persia, however, been dethroned by Mohammed, and the 
tenets of Sakya-Muni are practically banished from India. 
When some relics of the Buddha were discovered lately, the 
King of Siam came forward to claim them as the only reigning 
Buddhist monarch. His Majesty is the patron of the present 
series of translations, among which this volume is a rendering 
of certain books of the Southern school, embracing the 
Buddhism of Further India and Ceylon. Southern Buddhism 
has retained much of its purity, whereas in Tibet the creed of 
renunciation has fallen to decay. In Europe, as is well 
known, the German pessimists exhibit extraordinary coinci- 
dences of thought with pure Buddhism. Philosophical terms 
are easily distorted, and the temptation of pressing analogies 
too far must be resisted. But the steadfast repression of “the 
will to live” affords aresemblance that is more than accidental 
between the tenets of Gautama and of Schopenhauer. 

Buddhism, in fact, is the doctrine of renunciation. 
Against the cruel sacrifices, the fierce austerities, and the 
elaborate ritual of some Hindu sects, and the caste system 
that lies upon India “heavy as frost and deep almost as life,”’ 
the Buddha protested. Not by such means is righteousness 
to be won. The end sought dis not annihilation, as Nirvana is 
sometimes misunderstood, but the extinction of personality. 
In these dialogues the craving for a future life is contemptu- 
ously likened to a man’s infatuation for a beautiful woman 
whom he has never seen. Yet the moral law has its sanctions. 
The Dialogues—some of which are dramatic enough to recall 
the controversies of St. Patrick with the old Pagan Oisin— 
will open a new world to the Western reader. 

From that world it is a far step to the rose gardens of 
Persia. Buddha denies the deity whom Omar at times defies. 
A definite faith like Islam—the simplest creed, in some 
respects, ever preached to mankind, leaves its mark even upon 
its renegades. The Sufis, for all their contempt of the literal 
Koran, were profoundly modified by its teaching: they sought 
communion with the absolute through the things of sense, and 
phenomena, though perhaps but the reflex of eternal ideas, 
were for this human life very real. Omar mocked the Sufi 
and flouted the Musulman, but his vocabulary was theirs. 
Few of the Persian poets were orthodox, but unorthodoxy was 
too dangerous to profess openly, and it is hardly too much to 
say that their literary ideal was, at times, that of expressing 
ideas, which to the pious believer were rank blasphemy, in an 
esoteric way. The method preserved their own lives, but has 
confused their modern readers. 

Mrs. Cadell’s version of the the Ruba’yat (as it is somewhat 
pedantically written) shows understanding of the real Omar— 
so far as a modern can understand him. It is not, like Mr, Le 
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Gallienne’s presumptuous nonsense, an insult to the memory of a 
great poet. But we confess that we doubt whether it was worth 
Dr. Garnett's while to republish it, in spite of his apologetic 
preface. At any rate it is a pity that he did not at the same 
time republish her critical essay on FitzGerald. Mrs. Cadell 
appears to have collated manuscripts most industriously, but 
her translation is poor in point of style, and in the few 
passages in which we have compared it with the Persian text 
shows several inaccuracies. It is only fair to give an example 
of her work. Here is Mr. Whinfield’s literal version of a 
famous stanza :— 
“'Twas writ at first, whatever was to be, 
By pen, unheeding bliss or misery, 
Yea, writ upon the tablet once for all ; 
To murmur or resist is vanity.” 
Mrs. Cadell renders the same stanza :— 
“ Long, long ago, man’s fate was graven clear, 
The pen left nought unwrit of joy or woe ; 
Since from eternity God ruled it so 
Then senseless are our grief and striving here.” 
In the fourth line she is nearer the Persian than Mr. 
Whinfield. But, compare FitzGerald :— 
“ The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on, nor all your piety and wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half-a-line, 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it.” 
On the whole we fear that the little book will be of small 
value to scholars, since no textual criticism is given, and will 
never tempt the “ general reader” to desert the magnificent 
English poem which FitzGerald wove upon an Eastern loom. 


M,C. S. 


A FOOTNOTE TO BIOGRAPHY, 


LAMB AND Hazuitr. Further Letters and Records Hitherto 
Unpublished. Edited by William Carew Hazlitt. London : 
Elkin Matthews. 


Tuis little book is intended as a companion or sequel to The 
Lambs (1897), which was the last important contribution of an 
indefatigable explorer to the reconstruction of a great literary 
society. Miscellaneous papers bearing on the lives and works 
of his grandfather and of Charles Lamb passed recently into 
Mr. Hazlitt’s possession. Some of them which promise a 
more accurate recension of compositions already printed, are 
for the present withheld ; the various items which this volume 
comprises are all new. One or two are of uncommon interest ; 
the rest may be briefly catalogued. Mr. Hazlitt has embodied 
with his Introduction many details concerning Lamb's 
relatives and less well known friends; an additional list of 
books that stood in Elia’s library ; a list of occasional writings 
(it does not pretend to be final) not yet included in Lamb's 
collected works; and a letter from his friend and corre- 
spondent Bernard Barton to James Keymer written in 
January, 1835, on receiving the news of Lamb’s death, and 
containing some feeling observations on his character. 

Among the letters of which the text of this book prin- 
cipally consists, a few illustrate the early history of the Hazlitt 
family in Ireland, England and North America ; others (models 
of their kind) were addressed by the Rev. J. Hazlitt from 
Wem to his son William at school in Liverpool. Additional 
letters from William Hazlitt to his father, written in his school- 
days at Hackney College, have a greater interest, because 
they indicate his early absorption in political subjects, to 
which he returned again and again through life, and seem to 
foreshadow the development of that wayward and volcanic 
temperament. 

The middle part of the essayist’s life is still so obscure 
that the fresh materials his grandson has been able to collect 
for its elucidation will be particularly welcome. A chapter 
called “ A Curious Historiette” is concerned with a gigantic 


practical joke apparently attributable to Charles Lamb. About 
Christmas, 1807, a circumstantial report of Hazlitt’s suicide 
was put about, which a letter from Lamb to Joseph Hume of 
the Victualling Otfice—a common friend of his and the 
victim’s—professes to extract from the Morning Post. Hume's 
answer informs Lamb that an indignant protest against the 
rumour, “ written in a manner resembling that of our deceased 





friend,” has been issued. The document itself is pretty long 
and infinitely diverting. The preamble declares :— 


“ The humble petition and remonstrance of William Hazlitt 
now residing at 34, Southampton Buildings, in the parish of 

St. Ann's, Holborn, showing that he is not dead, as has been 

pretended by some malicious persons, calling themselves his 

friends (the better to conceal their base purposes), and praying 

that his funeral, for which he understands a paltry subscription 

has been entered into, may not take place as was intended.” 
Then follow a dozen or more proofs of the writer's being 
still alive, and an inventory of his more precious movables ; 
and the dead man ends by indicating Elia as the author of the 
hoax. There is further correspondence between Lamb and 
Hume on the subject, and Hume appears to have extinguished 
this rather grim jest by inviting Hazlitt and the Lambs to dine 
with him. 

A letter that one reads with pleasure because it is excep- 
tionally friendly and even affectionate in tone, is one from 
William Hazlitt to his wife, which the editor conjectures to 
have been written at Salisbury in 180g. It is however probable 
that most readers will give greater importance to the next item 
than to anything else in this little collection. It is copied from 
a MS. of eleven pages in Hazlitt’s hand, a diary from March 4th 
to March 16th, 1822, which may be read as an appendix to the 
Liber Amoris and the letters already printed in connection with 
the sordid romance which that strange work confided to the 
world. The exact relation of this new contribution to a 
delicate and rather disagreeable story with the records pre- 
served in the Memoirs (1867), and those tirst collected in the 
elaborate edition of the Liber Amoris printed privately in 1894, 
it would be tedious to discuss. It may be said that in the 
main the diary registers—with considerable discrepancies from 
the version already known—the results of a peculiar mission 
with which the infatuated essayist entrusted his “ only friend,” 
P. G. Patmore, in the hopes of establishing once for all the 
worthiness or the unworthiness of his “angel.” How it all 
ended is still a puzzle ; but it is quite certain that Sarah Walker 
married, and that Hazlitt recovered in time (perhaps by turn- 
ing it into copy) from the humiliating distemper which has 
many parallels in the lives of great writers. 

The last chapter contains a number of short notes and 
verses from the pen of Charles Lamb, none of which unluckily 
is of much intrinsic value. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


WYEMARKE AND THE SEA FAtrRies. By Edward H. Cooper 
Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. London : Duckworth and Co 

THE SUITORS OF APRILLE. By Norman Garstin. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. London: John Lane. 
FAIRY-ELVES AND FLOWER Basies. By Marion Wallace-Dunlop 
and Marion Rivett-Carnac. London : Duckworth and Co. 
SINGING-TIME. Music by Arthur Somervell. Drawings by L 
Leslie Brooke. Westminster : Archibald Constable and Co. 
RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS Homes. By Colonel D. 
Streamer. Illustrations by G. H. London: Edward Arnold. 

Jack or ALL TrRApes. By J. J. Bell. Pictures by Charles 
Robinson. London : John Lane. 

THE Book oF PENNY Toys. Written and Illustrated by Mabel 
Dearmer. London: Macmillan and Co. 

A MORAL ALPHABET. By H. B. and B. T. B. 
Arnold. 

THE SCARLET HERRING. By Judge Parry. 
Rusden. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

THE BROWNIES ABROAD. By Palmer Cox. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


London : Edward 


Illustrated by A. O. 


AMONG the many good things now preparing for the children’s 
festive season, an enthralling array of Christmas gift-books is 
not the least. 

They come in such numbers that it is difficult to bestow 
adequate notice upon each of the dainty volumes, but it is still 
more difficult to estimate them from the children’s own stand- 
point and foresee what verdict will be given by those young 
critics with whose judgment, after all, the author has to count. 

To the mind of eight or nine years, for instance, 
Wyemarke and the Sea-Fairies will possibly prove all the more 
exciting because Wyemarke and her mortal friends are very 
ordinary folk, staying at a French watering-place, so that the 
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contrast between them—their modern clothes, modern doings, 
modern eating, upon which a good deal of stress is laid—and 
the inhabitants of fairyland is very sharp. But the older critic 
questions whether a more harmonious picture of Wonderland 
would not, after all, give the childish mind a more pleasurable 
sense of beauty and dwell longer in the memory. The 
“adventures” however are full of funny incidents very 
brightly told, and are likely to be the source of much amuse- 
ment, The illustrations are sufficiently spirited and ingenious. 

The Suitors of Aprille isa book for much older children. 
Though it is a pretty tale and should be thrilling, as it deals 
in magic and in all kinds of improbable events, yet it seems to 
hang a little heavy on hand, for the story does not stand out 
quite clearly enough. This is perhaps due to the difficulty of 
dealing with the medizval style, which the author has adopted 
to suit his plot. 

Fairy-Elves and Flower-babies furnishes amusement for 
quite little ones in the nursery, and consists of a series of 
quaintly pretty and fanciful tales about a variety of engaging 
sprites. They are certain to give much pleasure to earth-born 
babies at their “ reading-aloud hour,’ and not only to them, 
but to the reader aloud also, for they are charmingly told and 
fittingly illustrated. 

Mr. Arthur Somervell has, in Singing-Time, made a 
welcome addition to the children’s musical library by his 
tuneful and appropriate settings of a number of well known 
songs. The volume is a dainty one, and the illustrations will 
add to the children’s enjoyment. Ruthless Rhymes and 
Fack-of-all-Trades belong to the class of “ funny books” which 
aim more at the amusement of the grown-ups than of the 
children. It must be said that the illustrations, which are of 
the kind now common to this style of book, are of so 
pervading and needlessly distressing an ugliness, that the 
humour of the caricature is well-nigh lost. 

Mrs. Mabel Dearmer is an artist whose appreciation of 
the value of broad effects in colour and line make her admir- 
ably suited to be the illustrator of children’s books. Some of 
the pictures in her Book of Penny Toys are extremely fascinating 
in their bold manipulation of outline and daring effects of 
colour, and all are full of the poetry of the subject. The 
verses are passably good, but serve their purpose. The best 
are in the dedication to Professor York Powell, of which we 
quote a few lines :— 

“ Believe me, I would hardly dare 
To bid them set your name up there ; 
Only there lives since all began 
The little child in the wise man, 
And surely, since the world first smiled, 
The wise man in the little child.” 

The appearance of a volume of humorous verse by 
the writer and illustrator who reveal their identity by the 
initials “ H. B.” and “ B. T. B.” is becoming an annual event 
of some importance. ‘The first initials appear so often under 
articles in THE SPEAKER that we feel it is not for us to make 
known to the world the merits of A Moral Alphabet. 

Judge Parry is another of those humourists who add yearly 
to the gaiety of the nursery. This year in the Scarlet Herring, 
he collaborates with a new illustrator, Mr. A. O. Rusden, 
with a distinct loss to his book, though the present pictures 
are in themselves quite effective, if somewhat conventional 
studies in the Japanese manner. The book is full of kindly 
humour and the homely imagination which appeals to many 
children, especially to girls, and is quite worthy of the learned 
author of Kafawampus and the First Book of Krab. 

Most children of this country as well as of America know 
well the Brownies of Mr. Palmer Cox. His new volume, 7he 
Brownies Abroad, tells the adventures of these quaint and 
lovable little people in many new and interesting surroundings, 
at Flodden Field, at Waterloo, on the Thames and at the 
Lakes of Killarney. The pithy couplets which sometimes 
accompany the portraits of prominent Brownies in the margin 
are often very attractive. Who could resist the virtuous self- 
complacency of the Brownie who appears above these lines :— 

“ The Joy that springs from doing right, 
Will make the plainest features bright.” 
or question the appositeness of this epigram :— 
“ The mouse that has no taste for cheese, 
Is not so apt to get a squeeze.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


It is almost a mockery to be reminded of the Hague 
Conference in our present unhappy plight. But the two 
articles which M. de Martens and Mr. Seth Low contribute 
to the November number of the North American Review 
provide an extremely valuable and instructive discussion of 
the essential importance of the work of the Conference. Nor 
are any of these conclusions invalidated by the circumstances 
of the present war, except in so far as the confidence which 
bases itself on the assumption of a certain sanity in Govern- 
ments has been rudely shaken by our experience of that 
blundering incapacity to which our present misfortunes are 
due. M. de Martens, the Russian delegate at the Hague, 
reviews the chief decisions of the Conference, and after a 
comparison with the Congresses of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, 
he claims, with a pardonable pride, that the Hague Conference 
will have the most far-reaching effect of all the concerted 
efforts which Europe has hitherto made to preserve the peace. 
He pays a tribute to the great services of the British delegate ; 
he has a word to say about German opposition to arbitration ; 
and he discusses one of the most interesting of all the develop- 
ments of the Conference—the misgivings of the Balkan States. 
The representatives of these smaller nationalities looked 
askance in particular at the suggested Commissions of 
Enquiry. It is not surprising that Servia, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Montenegro should regard the gifts of the Great 
Powers which surround and control them with a certain 
diffidence and fear. But surely M. de Martens is right 
in holding that the smaller States stand to gain rather 
than to lose by an arrangement which enables them, 
as well as a powerful adversary, formally to appeal 
for an investigation into the points in dispute. Cavour 
thought it worth while to send the Sardinian troops to die 
beneath Sebastopol in order to secure a hearing before 
Europe. M.de Martens draws attention to the value of Baron 
D'Estournelles’ contribution, the article which makes every 
Power recognise its duty to urge arbitration upon any two 
disputants. Mr. Seth Low, in his article on the Conference, 
explains the grounds of the attempt made by the American 
delegates to limit the application of this article to cases “ where 
circumstances would permit.” But the American delegates did 
not insist upon their amendment, and contented themselves 
with reaffirming the traditional American policy of non-inter- 
ference. Mr. Seth Low reminds us that President McKinley 
refused to accept an international enquiry into the origin of 
the Maine explosion, and he defends the American attitude to 
the proposals to rule out the use of bullets which expand easily 
in the human body, on the ground that the Conference ought 
to have pronounced against cruel bullets on principle and not 
singled out certain bullets which had not been proved to be 
cruel. The same review contains a very interesting article by 
Professor Joseph F. Johnson in defence of President 
McKinley's action in removing a number of civil appointments 
from the field of public competition, arguing that no political 
capital could be made out of the particular cases which the new 
policy affects, and that expansion will necessitate quite a new 
kind of Civil Service, more highly salaried than that on which 
America depends at home. 

The same question of Civil Service reform is discussed in 
the Forum by Mr. Hoffman Atkinson, who advocates the 
establishment of a training school for the education of Civil 
Servants (like Mr. French Johnson he recognises that expan- 
sion will make large demands on the administrative talent of 
America) and the absolute separation of Civil Service appoint- 
ments from politics, The Forum also contains an article by 
Mr. Jacob Schoenhof under the title of “ What the world owes 
to France,” which points out that France has a record as a 
liberal nation which no other nation can match ; that anti- 
Semitism is not peculiar to any one people; and that the 
French army counts more than a thousand Jews and the 
German army not a single Jew amongst its officers. 

A formidable revolt against certain specious conclusions of 
orthodox philology finds expression in an article by Mr. Charles 
Johnston on “The Primazval Language” in this month’s 
Contemporary Review. Mr. Johnston challenges the notion 
of an original tongue which, according to approved specula- 
tion, must have united all the characteristics, phonetical, 
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grammatical, and other of its innumerable offspring, mainly 
on the ground that philologists argue from the imperfect 
literary symbols of a few surviving dialects. He purposes to 
put the study of this fascinating problem on a new basis, the 
natural basis of sound, which includes the elements of tone, 
stress and quantity ; and he believes that everything points 
to an original speech consisting wholly of “ vowel-streams,” 
expressive of feelings, not of things, such as we all spoke in 
babyhood and such as is still found among grown men and 
women of some backward races. 

Signor Guido Bustico writes a readable and instructive 
study in the Rivista Politica e Letteraria, on the historical 
development of the novel in the present century. He is con- 
cerned mainly with the Italian novel, but shows himself well 
able to correlate that with the French, English and German. 
His appreciations are just and comprehensive. Particu- 
larly interesting is the suggestion that Italian literature lost 
the stage because all talent rushed into politics when the great 
dream was realized which had inspired so many pens, from 
the master Alessandro Manzoni downwards : there is nothing 
in Italy to correspond with the greatest bloom of Realism in 
France. The present generation atones for the loss. Signor 
Bustico does full justice to the author of that excellent 
novel, Piccolo Mondo Antico, and allows the rich talents of 
D’Annunzio—though perhaps one may be allowed the opinion 
that the later plays and novels are not worth San Pantaleone 
and Giovanni Episcofo. But where is Matilde Serao? Is 
the author of those tender, tragical and penetrating stories 
of Naples less highly rated in Italy than abroad ? 

Mr. William Ernest Henley, who has published no new 
poetry for some time, contributes to the North American Review 
a score or so of little lyrics under the title “ Hawthorn and 
Lavender.” The old manner, certain old mannerisms, and 
most of the many rhythms that Mr. Henley has used uniquely 
reappear in these songs and madrigals, a few of which are 
worthy to rank with the very best things in the volume of 
collected poems published a couple of years ago. A fine 
virility, a fondness for experiments in form and phrase, an 
audacious impressionism, an occasional abuse of interjection 
are the things that strike one most in all his work. Perhaps in 
these new verses nothing is more characteristic than these 
pretty stanzas :— 

XIX. 
“ Your feet as glad 
And light as a love's homing wings, you-came— 
Came with your sweets to hll my hands, 
My sense with your perfume. 
We closed with lips 
Grown weary and fain with longing from afar, 
The while your grave, enamored eyes 
Drank down the dream in mine. 
Till the great need 
So lovely and so instant grew, it seemed 
The embodied Spirit of the Spring 
Hung at me, heart on heart.” 
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correspondent in the Grzco-Turkish war to advantage in his 





new novel Active Service. It is the story of the editor of an 
American Sunday paper, Rufus Coleman by name, a fast-liver, 
but a strong and capable fellow, who goes to Greece to find 
the girl he loves. This spirited and attractive young lady, 
Marjory Wainwright, has been carried off to Europe by her 
father, a Professor at an American college, to get her out of 
the way of so undesirable a suitor. Rufus takes the oppor- 
tunity of the war to go out, ostensibly as a correspondent. 
When he gets to Athens he finds that the Professor and his 
party, which includes, besides his wife and daughter, six 
American students, have somehow got themselves shut up in 
Nikopolis behind the Turkish lines. He at once sets out to 
rescue them, which he succeeds in doing. Complications 
arise from the appearance of Norah Black, an actress, who 
loves Rufus and succeeds in getting herself appointed corre- 
spondent to another American paper in order to follow him to 
Greece. She makes a desperate attack on Rufus and nearly 
frightens away Marjory, but true love wins in the end amid 
tender scenes of reconciliation. 

Active Service has not the same originality of interest as 
the author’s early study of war, or his later books on slum life 
but it is an entertaining and brightly written story. Rufus, 
Coleman is an interesting character study, and the discussions 
on the responsibility for success in his achievement raise 
interesting points in philosophy. As you follow him to his 
final accidental meeting with the Wainwrights outside 
Nikopolis, you are inclined to agree that he-really did 
nothing. But the American Ambassador is probably right. 
“It was no accident. When a man starts out to doa thing 
and does it, you can't say it is an accident.” 

The chief interest of this book is the sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the Yankee. Here are described what Englishmen 
often consider from a superficial acquaintance the worst kind 
of Americans—newspaper men and students. Their manners 
and customs appear just as annoying in Active Service as we 
generally find them, but Mr. Crane succeeds in removing the 
envelope, as Whitman calls it, and we care not whether Rufus 
Coleman or Colne, the sensitive and outrageous hobbledehoy, 
are Yankees or Choctaw Indians. They are living people. One 
thing about the “ old college feeling” we remember with grati- 
tude, “the feeling of lads who seemed never to treat anything 
respectfully, and yet at the same time managed to treat the 
real things with respect.” 

“ Time, while making tombs for the dead people has not 
buried with them the forms, which, being continually 
regenerated, create among amazed societies unintelligible 
anachronisms,” This is the tragedy of circumstance that 
underlies An Obscure Apostle. It has been called by some 
“The Tragedy of Two Rights,” and Mme. Orzesko has 
strengthened her book by looking on both sides of the 
question. 

Briefly, it is the story of how in Szybow, a Polish village 
inhabited by Jews, which stands “amidst quiet, large, level 
ficlds” remote from the world, two parties, the Ezofowiches 
and the Todros, struggled continually, these for the old forms, 
those for the new, and how always the Todros succeeded in 
shutting out the light of knowledge from the people. Meir, 
youngest of the Ezofowich reformers, is the obscure apostle 
working for the dawn. He is excommunicated and banished 
by the Rabbis for reading to the people the writings of his 
wise ancestor, who enjoined upon the Jews three things—forget- 
fulness of their ancient wrongs, remembrance of what is due 
to the strangers among whom they dwell, discernment of what 
is essential as opposed to what is merely trivial in the law. 

There is a reminiscence of Hugo in the whole symbolism 
that sees in the obscure village the struggle between light and 
darkness. But, apart from symbolism, there is a most 
charming observation of patriarchal life and village customs 
among the Jews. The translation is spirited, being assisted 

to that quality by the Biblical form into which much 
of the dialogue falls. Also, there are charming sketches 
and descriptions, such as that of the girls bringing 
home the goats from the meadows. In the preface, Sien- 
kiewicz is quoted as having said that among Poles “ Eliza 
Orzeszko still holds the sceptre as a novelist.” If there are 
others approaching her in merit their books are worthy of a 
translation. 

The Valiant Runaways tells the adventures of two Spanish 
boys who attempted to escape the conscription just before 
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California became a part of the Union. It is full of breath- 
less adventures, bear-fights, battles with Indians, the swimming 
of swollen rivers, earthquakes, the discovery of gold, and 
excitements more than can be enumerated. It is written, too, 
with a knowledge of the people and the country which makes 
it worth a dozen home-made books of foreign adventure. 
Mrs. Atherton cannot avoid “the problem” altogether, but the 
conversation on the relative merits of the life the Indians lead 
and the life that the priests would have them follow serves the 
same purpose in provoking sympathy with the former that 
Fennimore Cooper achieved by what were really not very 
dissimilar methods. Anastasio, the Indian chief, is a fine 
fellow, and so is Roldan, the young hero, simple, self-reliant, 
daring and determined. Altogether The Valiant Runaways is 
a most exhilarating book. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Shiel breathes the spirit of 
the more exuberant romancers. There is the elder Dumas 
come to life again with a trick of burlesquing Victor Hugo 
and a flavour—and something more than a flavour—of an 
American Irishman letting himself go. Cold Steel is an 
intoxicating book. It does not attract as a forecast of the 
future like The Yellow Danger, or as a commentary on the 
present like Contraband of War. Its historical interest is 
almost nil. But it makes you feel alive, like a gale at sea and 
the first leap of a soaring balloon. 

It is a story of Henry VIII. just before his first divorce, 
and it revolves round a beautiful girl of half-Spanish origin, 
Laura Ford, and her devoted and brave sister, Bessie. For 
one reason or another, these girls are pursued by the King, 
Francis of France, Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, the Queen, and the 
inevitable three who are the heroes of the book, Gerald of 
Fitzgerald, the Irishman, Macdonald, the Scotchman, and 
Mark Bonner, the English student, who is the true and finally 
successful lover of Laura, though he nearly falls before the 
fascinations of Anne. Hairbreadth escapes and new complica- 
tions end or open every chapter, and the clash of arms is so 
persistent that the steel can hardly have time to become cold. 
Why all these things happen, it would be vain to attempt to 
explain here. Mr. Shiel never burdens explanations, and if 
they do not satisfy the reader when the book is before him, he 
should avoid fiction and confine himself to logic. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’ scientific imagination is running away 
with him. In his earlier books there was often a touch of 
what some might call vulgarity and others lack of restraint 
which fast production has intensified rather than lessened. 
In Tales of Space and Time we have the qualities which we 
admired in The Time Machine and even in The War of the 
Worlds either attenuated or embroidered with such tedious 
elaboration that they cease to arouse the sense of wonder or 
even to titillate the taste for ingenuity. It must not be denied 
however that some of them are interesting and that all are 
extremely clever. A Story of the Days to Come contains a study 
of twenty-second century womanhood in the person of 
Elizabeth Morris which is really tender and sympathetic. 
But, on the whole, the book is morbid, and produces the 
impression which the lay mind feels on reading a medical 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has been stupidly called 
“the Kipling of America,” which may or may not be a measure 
of his intellectual capacity or his popularity, but certainly does 
nothing towards making clear the character of his work. As 
a matter of fact he is a very typical product of the school of 
short-story writers in America, of which Hawthorne, Bret 
Harte and Bierce, in different degrees, were the founders and 
masters and from which, no doubt, Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
gained some inspiration. There is a vein of sentimentality in 
his work which recalls Bret Harte and occasionally some of 
the nervous vigour of Ambrose Bierce. The individual note 
is that of a cultured and sympathetic man able to tell a story 
with humour and point, but without very much originality or 
invention. The volume of short stories before us—The Lion 
and the Unicorn—is always readable and often affecting, and 
above all it contains a story about Van Bibber (viz., Cinderella), 
who is Mr. Davis’ greatest contribution to the portrait gallery 
of fiction. The best story in the book is perhaps that which 
tells of ayoung enthusiast who attempts to move the politicians 
to do something real for Cuba. He is unsuccessful, goes back 
to Cuba, and is killed while fighting for the insurgents. The 
statesman who had failed him when pressure was put on from 





Wall Street points to his death as a sad instance of failure. A 
more sympathetic friend thus comments on it—‘ Well, I 
don’t know. He died. Some of us only live.” No doubt 
this was written to help to enlist the feeling of America on the 
side of an indefensible war. But it is a story of undeniable 
force, and the others in The Lion and the Unicorn come near it 
in interest. 

For the benefit of stay-at-home Saxons it may be explained 
that “R.M.” means “ Resident Magistrate,” and that such an 
official, in the west of County Cork (where the scene of these 
sketches is laid), obtains an acquaintance with rural life which 
is “extensive and peculiar.” We are not all reduced to the 
dead level of civilisation as yet, and the experiences of the 
amiable major whose diary is given by Mr. Somerville and 
Mr. Ross are not altogether extravagant. The writers have a 
vivid acquaintance with “the finest peasantry on earth,” and 
a wonderful gift for recording their sayings and doings. 
From such a book it is impossible to quote, but there are in 
its pages more good stories, quaint characters and humorous 
incidents than we remember to have seen since the days of 
Lever. Most of the sketches turn round the horse, who is the 
true uncrowned King of Ireland, but it requires no familiarity 
with hunting or racing to enjoy the book. “Flurry Knox,” 
the squireen, and “Slipper,” his villainous retainer, are well 
worth meeting, and indeed the same may be said of all the 
characters. The Experiences are even more enjoyable collected 
in a volume than they were in the pages of Badminton 
Magazine. 

A pen so experienced and versatile as that wielded by 
Miss Braddon can scarcely fail to construct a story that will be 
at least readable and fairly interesting, but it cannot be said 
that His Darling Sin achieves a notable success. Of course 
there is a mysterious murder in the volume, and equally of 
course the murderer is tracked by one of those scientific 
analysts of the criminal psychology with whom modern fiction 
has made novel readers familiar. Unfortunately, however, 
neither victim nor murderer in the present specimen of Miss 
Braddon’s skill in weaving a web of complicated incidents, 
possesses any strong claim upon the reader's interest, and the 
“mystery” is, in fact, of the most transparent nature. The 
plot of His Darling Sin is distinctly less ably handled than were 
those of Miss Braddon’s earlier novels, and the story suffers 
considerably by reason of its tiresome defect of retrospective- 
ness—always a serious blemish in the novel of incident. It is 
difficult to feel really interested in the fortunes of the slandered 
Lady Perivall, or duly horrified by the gruesome fate of her 
cowardly enemy, Colonel Rannock. 

There are no hard nuts to crack in A Passing Fancy, for 
though Lorry Hatton, hero, weds Miss Dalia Goddard, minx 
instead of Mrs. Ambrosia Doyne, widow—a “radiant per- 
sonality ” aged forty-two, whom he truly loved—the reader is, 
at once convinced that something will turn up to relieve the 
situation. In effect, a yacht turns up and goes down with all 
on board, including the Minx and her lover, who is, by all the 
laws of heredity, Mrs. Ambrosia’s son. So that Mr. Hatton 
is entitled to marry again, and very naturally does. An idle 
hour may be occupied without strain by A Passing Fancy. 

Mr. Doyle's title is a little unfortunate, although it justifies 
the striking but picturesque cover to his book. His stories 
are not of wild beasts, but of the human jungle-folk, the 
villagers of Kumaon. He owes little to any Anglo-Indian 
writer ; he has seen with his own eyes life as it is in the Terai, 
with its savagery, its little meannesses and its wild justice. 
His people are not the Hindus of cities, but the half-Hinduised 
hillmen of the country round Naini Tal. A slender thread of 
connection between the stories is supplied by the admirable 
Ram Deen, the Bill Nye of Kumaon, but the episodes will 
stand by themselves. At times Mr. Doyle is too sketchy, but 
when he is at his best his short stories are as perfect as fine 
cameos. 

The Golden Dog is sub-entitled “A Romance of the Days 
of Louis Quinze in Quebec.” It has been pirated in America, 
but we cannot help thinking that the pirates must have found 
on reflection that they had caught a Tartar. Mr. Kirby must 
be credited with a sound knowledge of the times and places 
with which he deals, and the period is an interesting one, for 
it saw the rise of the Grand Company (under the patronage 
of La Pompadour), whose directors crushed the party of the 
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Honnétes Gens, and by their extravagance and mismanage- 
ment brought about the ultimate overthrow of New France. 
But Mr. Kirby's exposition of these matters is too laborious, 
in the sense that it leads to tedium. The book would be much 
better for compression. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 

Almond (Hely Hutchinson), Christ the Protestant and other Sermons, 5s. W. 
Blackwood and Sons 

Burrell (David James, D.D.), The Gospel of Certainty, 3s. 6d. Modder and 
Stoughton 

Charles (R. H., D.D.), Eschatology, a critical history of the doctrine of a future life 
in Israel, in Judaism and in Christianity; being the Jowett Lectures for 
1SgS-1 899, 158 A. and C. Black 

MacLaren (Alexander, D.D.), Leaves from the Tree of Life, 5s. Isbister and Co 

Miller (J. R., D.D.), Unto the Hills, 1s. Hodder and Stoughton 

Stalker (Rev. James, M.A., D.D.), The Christology of Jesus, 6s. Hodder and 
Stoughton 

Streane (Annesley W., D.D.), explained by, Ecclesiastes; or the Preacher, 1s. 6d 
Methuen and Co 

Miller (J. R., D.D.), Comfort and Help for Common Days, ts. Sunday School 
Union 

Shalders (Rev. E. W., B.A.), The Bivouac of Life, 28. 6d. Sunday School Union 

Smeliie (Alex., M.A.), Torch, Bearers of the Faith, 3s. 6d. Andrew Melrose. 

TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY 

Bancroft (Hubert Howe), The New-Pacific, 14s. Kegan Paul 

FitzGerald (E. A.), The Highest Andes, with chapters by Stuart Vines, M.A., and 
others, 30s. Methuen 

Jefferson (Robert L., F.R.G.S.), A New Ride to Khiva, 6s. Methuen 

kK 1ann (Paul), The Victoria Nyanza, 7s. 6d. Swan, Sonnenschein 

Mitchell (Rev. J. Murray, M.A., LL.D.), In Western India, 5s. D. Douglas 

Neve (Arthur, F.R.G.S.), Picturesque Kashmir, illustrated by G. W. Millais, 12s. 6d 


Sands 





Swettenham (Sir Frank Athelstane, K.C.M.G.), The Real Malay, Pen Pictures, 6s 
John Lane 
PHILOSOPHY 
#t (Th.), the Evolution of General Ideas, authorised translation from the French 
by Frances A. Welby, 5s. Kegan, Paul 
LITERATURE AND BELLES LETTRES 
Rain (F. W.), translated from the original manuscript by, A Digit of the Moon, A 
Hindoo Love Story, 5s. James Parker 
Grenier (Edouard), Literary Reminiscences, translated from the French by Mrs, 
Abel Ram, 6s. A, and C, Black 
Leland (Charles Godfrey), The Unpublished Legends of Virgil, 4s. 6d, Elliot Stock 
ART 
Fifty Years of Art, 1849-1899, articles selected from The Art Journal, 21s. H. Virtue 
Gibson (Charics Dana), The Education of Mr. Pipp, 20s. John Lane 
May (Phil), Fifty Hitherto Unpublished Sketches, 1s. The Leadenhall Press 
VERSE AND THE DRAMA 
Arnold (Matthew), Poems, Introduction by A. C. Benson, illustrated by Henry 
Ospovat, 6s. John Lane 
Bennett (E. A.), Polite Farces for the Drawing-room, 2s. 6d. Lawley and Co 
Crossley (William), Christus Victor, the Great Temptation, 6s. Elliot Stock. 
Golding-Bird (Rev. R. J., D.D.), Fugitive Verses, 6s. Elliot Stock 
Gowing (Mrs. Ayimer), Boadicea, a play in four acts, 3s. 6d. Kegan, Paul and Co 
Hiatt (Charles), Henry Irving, a record and review, 7s. 6d. George Bell and Sons 
Smith (C. Fox), The Foremost Trail Sampson Low, 
Wagner (H, A,), The Dream of Orsino, a Tragedy, Hodder Brothers, 
LAW 
Mackenzie (M. Muir, B.A.) and others, with practical notes by, The Yearly Practice 
of the Supreme Court for 1900. 20s. Butterworth 
Terry (G. P. Warner) and Morle (P. Bartlett), the London Government Act, 1899, 
7s. 6d. Butterworth 


Rib« 


SCIENCE 
Foster (Prof. Sir Michael, K.C.B.) and Lankester (Prof. E. Ray, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.), 
The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley, in four volumes, volume IL, 
308. Macmillan 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.), Our Common Cuckoo, 6s. Thomas Burleigh 
POLITICS 
Chapman (Sydney J.), The History of Trades between the United Kingdom and the 
United States, 2s. 6d. Swan, Sonnenschein 
Cloete (the late Hon. H., LL.D), the History of the Great Boer Trek, edited by W, 
trodrick-Cloete, M.A. 1s. John Murray 
Newnham. Davis (Lieut.-Col, N.), The Transvaal Under the Queen, illustrated by 
Louis Edwards, 6s, Sands 
Swift (Morrison J.), Imperialism and Liberty, $150. The Roubrook Press, Los 
Angeles, California, 
HISTORY, 
Nurse (Rev.C. J, M.A.), History of the Captivity and Return of the Jews, Elliot Stock, 
BIOGRAPHY 
Bickersteth (Samuel, M.A.), Life and Letters of Edward Bickersteth, Bishop of 
South Tokyo. Sampson, Low 
Crowest (Frederick J.), Beethoven, 3s. 6d. J. M. Dent and Co 
Dietrich (Albert) and Widmann (J. V.), Recollections of Johannes Brahms, 6s. 
Seeley and Co 
Paul (Thomas), Britain's Prince and Princess, 6s. John F. Shaw and Co. 
Russell (Sir Edward), That Reminds Me 128. T. Fisher Unwin 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.) and de Staél-Holstein (Madame), Introduction and Preface by, 
The Prince de Ligne : his Memoirs, Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers. The 
Versailles Historical Series, in eight volumes, translated and arranged by 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Two volumes, 428. W. Heinemann. 
St. John (Sir Spencer, G.C.M.G.), Rajah Brooke, 5s. T. Fisher Unwin 
West (Right Hon. Sir Algernon, K.C.B.), Recollections, 1832 to 1886, two volumes, 
21s. Smith Elder and Co. 
FICTION, 
Adams (Herbert), A Virtue of Necessity, 3s. 6d. Greening. 
Atherton (Gertrude), The Valiant Runaways, illustrated by Walter E. Greenough, 5s. 
J, Nisbet 
Bangs (John Kendrick), The Enchanted Typewriter, 2s. Harper and Bros. 
Bindloss (Harold), A Wide Dominion : The Over-Seas Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Clifford (Hugh), In a Corner of Asia. The Over-Seas Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Cobb (Thomas), The Judgment of Helen, 6s. lohn Lane 
Davis (Richard Harding), the Lion and the Unicorn, Illustrated by H.C. Christy, 
6s. W. Heinemann 
Dawe (Carlton), Rose and Chrysanthemum, 3s. 6d. Sands 


Dumas (Alexandre), The Black Tulip, Done into English by S. J. Adair Fitzgerald, as. 


Greening 
Grant (Sadi), Trespassers who were Prosecuted, 2s. 6d. Digby Long. 
Gerard (Dorothea), One Year, 6s. W. Blackwood 
Hume (Fergus), The Red Headed Man, 6s. Digby Long. 





Hussey (Eyre), Just Jannock. 6s. John Macqueen 

Lindsay (Harry), An Up-to-Date Parson, 3s. 6d. James Bowden. 

Muddock (Joyce E.), The Golden Idol, 3s. 6d. Chatto & Windus. 

Pigott (William), In Royal Purple, 6s. Cassell 

Quin (Ethel), The Well-Sinkers. The Over-Seas Library. T. Fisher Unwin 

Ranschenbusch-Clough (Emma, Ph. D.), While Sewing Sandals, 6s. Hodder and 
Stoughton 

Rodney (Harley), A Treble Soloist, 6s. Digby Long 

Sagon (Amyot), When George the Third was King, 6s. Sands, 

Vynne (Nora), The Priest's Marriage, 6s. Thomas Burleigh 

Werner (A.), The Captain of the Locusts. The Over-Seas Library. T. Fisher Unwin 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Coman (Katherine, Ph.B.) and Kendall (Elizabeth K., M A.), A History of England 
_ for High Schools and Academies, 7s. 6d. Macmillan 
Grace (J. H., B.A.) and Rosenberg (F., M.A.), The Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry 
Part IL, The Conic, 4s. 6d. W. B. Clive 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Baker (Ray Stannard) The Boys’ Book of Inventions, 6s Harper and Brothers. 

Baring Gould (S.), The Crock of Gold, 6s. Methuen and Co 

Capes (M. Harriet M.), A Lucky Sovereign, gd. Sunday School Union. 

Comrie (M.S.), Her next-door Neighbour. John F. Shaw and Co 

Cule (W. E.), Child Voices, illustrated by Charles Robinson, 3s. 6d. Andrew 
Melrose 

Finnemore (John), Fairy Stories from the Little Mountain, 2s. 6d. Andrew 
Melrose 

Gillie (E. A.), A Girl among Girls, 3s. 6d. John F. Shaw and Co 

Grayl (Druid), Nonsense Numbers and Jocular Jingles for Funny Little Folk 
illustrated by Walter J. Morgan, 3s. 6d. Greening and Co 

Herford (Oliver), A Child's Primer of Natural History, pictures by the author, 4s. 6d 
John Lane 

Leamer (Mrs.), Margaret Graham's Self-Conquest, 6d. Sunday School Union 

Miller (M. H.), Winning the Golden Spurs, 5s. John F. Shaw and Co. 

Mundell (F.), Stories of Travel and Adventure, 1s. 6d. Sunday School Union. 

Ropes (Mary E.), Nat and his little Heathen, gd. Sunday School Union. 

Minssen (Bernard, M.A,), selected by, A Book of French Songs for the Young 
illustrated by T, H, Robinson, J. M. Dent and Co, 

Sharp (Evelyn), The Other Side of the Sun, Fairy Stories, illustrated by Nellie 
Syrett, 6s. John Lane 

Stables (Gordon, M.D.), Old England on the Sea, ss. John F. Shaw and Co 

Tuer (Andrew W., F.5.A.), Stories from Old-fashioned Children’s Books, 6s. The 
Leadenhall Press. . 

Vaughan (Grace H.), White Mouse, 6d. Sunday School Union. 

Brenda, Wonderful Mates, 5s. John F. Shaw and Co 

Young (Gerald), The Wild Pigs, 3s. 64. Swan, Sonnenschein and Co 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
The Art Journal, New Series, 1899, 21s. H. Virtue. 
Cassell’s Magazine, December, 1s. Cassell 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Tenth Month, 1899, 1s. 6d. West, Newman. 
Review of Reviews, November, 6d. Horace Matshall 
St. Nicholas Christmas Book, Merry Christmas, 6s, Macmillan. 
The Woman at Home, December Christmas Number, 1899. 1s. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Blackburn (Vernon), Bayreuth and Munich, A travelling record of German Operatic 
Art, 1s. The Unicorn Press 
Knollys ( Beatrice), The Gentle Art of Good Talking, 1s. James Bowden. 
Wedmere (Frederick), On Books and Art, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 


REPRINTS, 

Bourinot (J, G,, C.M,G,, L.L.D., D,C,.L.), Canada: the Story of the Nations, new 
edition, §s, T, Fisher Unwin, 

Bryce (Right Hon, James, M,P,), Impressions of South Africa, third edition, revised 
throughout, 6s, Macmillan and Co, 

Frazer (R, W,), British India: the Story of the Nations, second edition, 5s, T 
Fisher Unwin, 

Linton (Henry, M,A,), Christ in the Old Testament, cheap edition, 7s, Elliot Stock, 

Moulton (Richard G,, M.A,, Ph,D,), The Literary Study of the Bible, second 
edition, 10s, 6d, Isbister and Co, 

Rossetti (Dante Gabriel), translated ,by The New Life (La Vita Nuova) of Dante 
Alighieri, 2s, 6d, Ellis and Elvey, 

Saunders (Thomas W,), The Law of Negligence, second edition, 9s, Butterworth 
and Co, 

Theal (George M'Call, LL.D.), South Africa: the Story of the Nations, fourth 
edition, 5s, T, Fisher Unwin, 

Tregarthen (Greville), Australian Commonwealth : The Story of the Nations, third 
edition, 5s. T, Fisher Unwin, 


Prudential Assurance Company, 
LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
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£35,000,000 


THE LARGEST SELECTION IN LONDON OF 


BIBLES!!! 


From 6d. to £10. 
Church, Family, Interleaved, Parallel, Pocket, Revised, Reference, 
Teachers’, Variorum, Wide Margin Bibles, &c. 
Lists sent, post-free, from 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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J. NISBET & CO’S LIST. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. By Botton KineG, M.A. In Two Vols, Demy 
8vo., with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the 
history of the Italian movement.’’"—Spectator. 

“The only adequate political history during the present century 
in the English, or perhaps in any language.’’—Speaker. 


J. H. FRERE AND HiS FRIENDS. 


Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Room. Edited 
by G. FEsTING. Demy 8vo., Ios. net. 
“A most delightful and valuable book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“As entertaining as it is ably and tastefully compiled.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE LATEST LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL; a Personal Study. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. Demy 8v0., with Portraits, ros. net. 
“ An interesting and valuable historical biography.” 


DANTON. By H. Betvoc, B.A. 


“Mr. H. Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which 
it will not be easy to displace it.”—Scofsmaa. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. By 


MARTIN A. S. HUME. Demy 8vo., Los. 6d. 


Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo., 16s. 


biography of Lord Burghley.”—Spectator. 


Cheap edition, demy 8&vo., 6s., 
FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. By FELIX MOSCHELEs. 
“A decidedly entertaining book.” —Times. 
“Charmingly written 
singularly interesting.”~-Truth. 


delightfully characteristic and 





J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, London, W. 





LAST WEEK 





CASSELL § COMPANY’S 
NEW VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT NEW ART PUBLICATION. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Edited by SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 
Director of the National Gallery. Illustrating every 
Picture in the National Gallery. In Three Vols., 
£7 7s. the Set net. 

Vols. 1 and 2 ready next week. 


The Edition is strictly limited to 1,000 Copies. 


*,* A Prospectus, with tpecimen Pages, will be sent 
post-free on application. 


| NOTIGCE..—tho First Edition of MEMOIRS 


AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 
PLAYFAIR, by SIR WEMYSS REID, 
has already been exhausted, and a 
reprint is now ready. Price 21s. 
“Most interesting memoirs.”—Salurday Review. 
“The memoir is full of good things,”—Academy. 





READY SHORTLY. 


|The “Death or Glory Boys.” The 


“In Major ytd volume we have at last an adequate | 


| Star-land. 


Our Rarer 


SPECIAL OFFER CLOSES NOVEMBER 30th | 


A SAVING OF TWENTY SHILLINGS 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BIBLICA 


THE LATEST BIBLE DICTIONARY 


For Prospectus with Full Particulars apply to 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 


Proprietors and Publishers of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


Story of the 7th Lancers. By D. H. Parry, 
Author of «Brit uin’s Roll of Glory,” &c. With 
Frontispiece, 320 pages. 68. 





READY SHORTLY. 
Life of the Rev. C. A. Berry, D.D. 
By the Rev. J.S. DkumMoND. With a Rembrandt 
Photogravure Portrait. 6g, 





NEW AND REVISE D EDITION, NOW READY. 


By Sir Rospert Batt, LL.D., 
F.R.S., ERAS. With Rembrandt Frontispiece 
and 94 Illustrations in Text. 7g. 6 





READY SHORTLY, 
British Breeding 


BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. 
By RicHARD KEARTON, F ‘ZS. With about 70 
Illustrations from Photog raphs taken direct from 
Nature by C. Kes arton. 78. 6d. 


NEW ILLU STR. ATED EDITION. 


READY SHORTLY ‘ 


| Treasure Island. By R. L. Sreven- 


son. With nearly 50 New and Original Ilustra- 
tions by WAL PaGet, expressly prepared for this 
Edition. 6s. 
NOW READY. 
The Ship of Stars. By A. T. 
QUILLER-CouUCH (Q). 68. 

“Fiction of the rarest and most distinguished quality—the 
book is instinct with the life of the west country, whose scenes and 
people Q so well understands, and so well describes.” —The Speaker. 

This work has already been reprinted to meet 
the large demand. 





NOW READY. 
A Bitter Heritage. By Joun Bioun- 


DELLE-BURTON. 68, 
“Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s new story palpitates with mystery— 


it carries forward the reader always wondering—he cannot lay the 


book down—it possesses him entirely.’"—7he Navy and Army 
Illustrated. 
NOW READY. 
The Vizier of the Two-Horned 
ALEXANDER. By FRANK SrockTon. 6s, 

“ Perhaps the author of ‘ Rudder Grange’ has never been more 
drily humorous, and there is no little thought and suggestion 
besides in the wildest of wild conceptions.”—The Times. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New 

York, and Melbourne, 
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NOW READY. 
THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
ENLARGED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


The Christmas Number of the PALL MALL MAGA 
ZINE contains a full budget of Stories and Articles by 
the leading writers and many pages of EXQUISITE 
PICTL RE: 5 


LUIGI THE SALVATIONIST 
rhe hast story by the late GRANT ALLEN 
TWELVE O'CLOCK 
A powerful tale by STEPHEN CRANE 
ON THE REEF OF NORMAN'S WOE 
GILBERT PARKER 
THE GOLDEN MESSIAS 
L. COPE CORNFORD 
THE UNSEEN WORLD 
dtale by E. HAROLD BEGBIE 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 
Mrs. FLORA A, STEEL 
THE EMPEROR'S WATCHDOG 
CARLTON DAWE 
Ke. & &c 
The Christmas Number also contains Articles and 
Poems by W. E. Henley, Frederick Wedmore, W 
Archer, Henry Sewbolt, Edgar Fawcett, J. Holt 
Schooling, G. S. Street, &c. &c 
The Frontispiece is an exquisite photogravure after 
a picture by G. H. Boughton, R.A., entitled 
INDECISION.” 
Despite its increased size and many attractions, the 
price of the Christmas Number remains ONE 
SHILLING 


Publish ng Office e: 18, CHARING ) Cnoes ROAD, LONDON 


wos MOUNT VALE, YORK. _ 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, providing good modern 
education, with careful supervision of health. Num- 
bers small. Terms moderate 

Principals : 
Miss S. MELHUISH, BA 
(Late Tutor at Somerville Coll., Oxford), 
Miss C. CATTERALL 
(Late Assist. Mistress Merchant Taylors’ School for 
Girls) 


A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING. 


| FURNISH BY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS | 








WITH 


Norman & Stacey, 


LIMITED, 


| 118,QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.C, 


| 
Call and Interview Manager. 
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NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 
33rd Year. Established 1865. 
Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS,’ M.P. 


The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, 
Fine Arts, and Politics 


Is published at Rome on the 1st and 16th of each 
month. 
Each number contains about 200 Pages. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the 
foremost Italian Review. The most Eminent Writers 
University Professors and Members of Parliament are 
among its Contributors 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
One Year. Six Mths. Three Mths. 

Postal Union .. Fr.q46 .. Fr.23 «. Fr.12 
Great Britain .. £1 166 .. $0183 .. fo 9 6 
United States .. $8.81 co Cee « CD 

A 5 ey Number sent on request. 


ROME =, Via SAN VITALE. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.. 
invested Funds £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,004 
TWO-.AND.-A- HAL F por CENT. IN’ EREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. TWO per CENT. on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and 
ANNUITIES parel shased and sold for customers. 
AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small oan received, and Interest allowed monthly on 
each completed £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 
free 
seeped 2 PRANCES RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Hi born 
Telegraphic Address ‘ BIRKBECK, Loypos.” 





WEDDING 


PRESENTS. 





Beautifully 
Framed 


ETCHINGS > 
ENGRAVINGS. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF THE BEST AND HIGHEST CLASS PICTURES 
CATALOGUE, 1,000 SUBJECTS, TWO STAMPS. 


GEO. REES, SAVOY VOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, 22227. 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 


Street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE EpiToRs,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to 


“ THE MANAGER,” 


The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and Soul,” “ 


addressed envelope is sent with them. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 





Yearly 


£1 8 Oo | Yearly 
Half-vearly 


014 0 


theesentbadh £1 10 oO i 


BOOKS 0 


RELIGION OF E 





« 


Medizval and Moder: 
Feap. 8vo., pp. 100, cloth, 1s. net. 


BACK TO JESUS: 


Christians. By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A, Author of “God and the 
Faith and Doubt in the Century's Poets,” &c 


F LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 





Feap. 8vo., pp. 108, cloth, 1s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE 


TERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations between 
1 Thought. By Puitip H. WIcKSTEED, M.A, 


An Appeal to Evangelical 


Crown 8vo., pp. 236, cloth, as. 6d. net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING PosTAGR. | THE STORY OF PROTE STANT 


{ 


j > | Half-yearly ...... 015 Oo i 
Quarterly ......... © 7 0 | Quarterly. °o 7 6 i _ EVOLUTION, 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 


abroad : 


DISSENT AND ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By WALTER LLOYD 


Fcap. 8vo., pp. , cloth, 1s. 


AND THE RELIGION OF 


' THE FUTURE. By ANNA SWANWICK, LLI 


| THE PLACE OF IMMORTALITY IN 


Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A 
Leipeig- Mr F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. . 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. London : PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebéque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. } PNA eAe IES _ - 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, | THE KAISER IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 
St A a +. ; ' ; See This Week's 
‘ ) +O é ns 
eer —aneen On OERAOR. ; WHSTMINSTER BUDGET. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, | Price 3d. ; by post, 34d. 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. Principal Contents of Wavenier 24 Issue 
Toronto——The Toronto News Company, Limited. An Important War Centre: Ladysmith. From a Photograph 
0 . . . >. op ~ r =. How the World Wags. Illustrated 
Melb urne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon The Wer: Perseus and lackdente. Wlustrated 
and Gotch. : Cartoons of the Week. By F.C. G 
Capetown— Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J.C. Juta and Co, | A Mutual Pleasure. The Archbishop's Kopje. 
Madras—Messrs. »othz g } A Right Royal Group. Full-page Photograph 
. Road. sesers. Higginbotham and Co, 164 and 165, Mount } With General Buller to the Cape. From Our Special Correspondent 
. ‘ In the Heart of Natal 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly Short Story : the Narrow Way 
and Walsh. On the Wildly Wobbling Wheel. By a late Beginner. Illustrated 
nen . Ditties of the Day. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. I Concerning Dress. Illustrated 
Narrow column, | In the World of Books. Illustrated 
- Full Page. 4 Page. } Page. 4 Page More Christmas Books Life of President Kruger. 
Front cover, or first page _ A Book of Birds. | “A World in a Garden.” 
fac.ng matter.......... flo oo £5 2 Oo £210 © £3 6 8 For Boys and “Old Boys.” “Wine on the Lees 
Back cover or last page | The Barn Door Fow! Literary Notes and News. 
facing matter ........6. 9 °° 410 0 250 3°00 The Romance of Natal 
Other pages ..ccccsceees 8 0 Oo 40°00 200 213 4 Human Documents. IV.—An Open Hospital Port. Illustrated. 
Smaller spaces—tos. per inch, broad column. Our Chess Page. 
6s. 8d ‘ narrow “ Soldiers of the en "  Hilustrated, 
1s. per line, broad column. The Pigeongram Agency 
8d a narrow column. Here, There, and Everywhere. 
Companies, £12 per page. All the Week's News, &c. 


Advertisements should be received mot Jater than Thursday 


Morning in each week. 


Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures, 


Publishing Office : Tudor Street, E.C 
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JAMES CLARKE & 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition, making the 25th Thousand, Now Ready. 


Kit Kennedy: Country Boy. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, git top, 6s. 

“ Here, as in his other works of the same character, Mr. Crockett’s exposition 
and appreciation of the unconscious humour of the Scotch peasant is simply 
inimitable.”—-The Daily Telegraph. 

“We have seen nothing of Mr. Crockett’s which has given us more unadulte- 
rated —— and that is saying a good deal.”—The Manchester Evening News 

“Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick with the best life of the 
Scottish people as this book.”"—The Bradford Observer. 

*,° A Special Edition on hand-made paper. limited to One Hundred Copies, cach 
one signed by the Author, with a sepia carbon photographic Portrait of Mr. Crockett, 

Now Ready. In richly-decorated binding, with gilt top, in box. Price 12s. 6d. net 


Two New Women. 
By MARY BEAUMONT. 
Author of “A Ringby Lass,” “Joan Seaton,” &c. 
With Nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Ready 


, > s 
God’s Greater Britain. 
By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 

Dr. Clifford in his Preface says :—“ I have published these letters, which were 
written after a seven months’ journey round the world, in the hope that they may 
foster the interests of Britishers in cach other, and bind in closer union the far 
sundered members of our vast Empire.” 

With Two Portrait Groups, one showing Dr. Clifford and party in miner's attire 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready 


s 
Sir Walter Scott. 
By JAMES HAY, 
Author of “Johnson : his Characteristics and Aphorisms,” and “ Swift : the Mystery 
of his Life and Love.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Whatever its literary merits, and these are not a few, of all ‘Lives’ of Sir 

Walter Scott, this should be the most popular.” —Ardrossan and Sallcoats Herald 

[Ready 

NEW BOOK BY DR. MUNGER 


Horace Bushnell: 


* 
Preacher and Theologian. 
By T. T. MUNGER, 
Author of “The Freedom of Faith,” &c. 
With Two Portraits of Dr. Bushnell. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Dr. Munger would seem to have been foreordained to write Dr. Bushnell’s Life 
Having much in common with Dr. Bushnell, with so deep sympathy with his 
religious views and attitude, and with strong admiration of his character and work, 
Dr. Munger is peculiarly fitted to interpret him to his generation, and to erect an 
enduring memorial to him. 


CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. JUST PUBLISHED 


The Lost Word. 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND OF LONG AGO, 
By HENRY VAN VYKE. 
With Four Photogravure Illustrations. &vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK BY DR. HORTON 


The Awe of the New Century. 
By R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 

*,* This little book is got up so as to be specially suitable for sending to friends 
as a Christmas or New Year greeting. It will very appropriately take the place of 
the ordinary greeting-card, and with great advantage to the receiver. 

Fcap. 8vo., ts. 


4 
The Barbone Parliament 
(FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND) 
And the Religious Movements of the Seventeenth Century culminating in the Pro- 
tectorate System of Church Government. With Portraits of Barbone and of 
the Speaker of the Parliament. 
By HENRY ALEXANDER GLASS, 
Author of “ The Story of the Psalters : a History of the Metrical Versions of Great 
Britain and America.” 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Glass has written a careful and very instructive account of the period, 
frankly Puritan in sympathy. There are many who will welcome his excellent 
book.” —The Echo (Ready. 


Sermons for Children. 
By the late THOMAS SADLER, Ph.D. 
Compiled by W. H. DRUMMOND. With Portrait of Dr. Sadler 
Crown §8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A collection of singularly sweet and simple discourses.” —Liverpool Mercury 


The Children’s Pace; 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN 
By Rev. J. S. MAVER, M.A., of Aberdeen. 

It is not every clergyman that can speak to children, and few have the faculty 
of securing and retaining their interest, but it seems to come quite naturally to Mr 
Maver. There are twenty-eight addresses in all, and all are excellent.” —Aberdeen 
Journal. 

Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Rosebud Annual for 1900. 


Containing nearly 200 Illustrations. In Handsome Cloth Binding 
Price Four Shillings. 
“There is good news for the nursery. Messrs, James Clarke and Co. have pub- 
lished their ‘Rosebud Annual.’ Altogether the volume is an admirable one for the 
young folks." —Glasgow Herald (Ready 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, E.C 





DEAN’S 
TOY BOOKS. 


As Presents or Prizes for Children, we 
especially recommend—out of the scores of Picture 
Books we publish : 


| 


THE TWO SMARTEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON. 


Coloured Plates 


A. S. Forrest. 3 6 


Verses by 
Frank Green. 


Pictures 
for Little 
Englanders. 


Gimcrack 3/6 
Jingles, sanhinn x 
B. ad 4 


The Ingle Rhodes. 
° ounen Tees, 3/6 
Pickletons. with 


Amusing 
Text. 


The A.B.C. By Mrs. 


Ernest Ames. 


By Ingle Rhodes. 
A Companion 


eee —_ 6 
Patriots. capital Comic 





SOLD BY ALL HIGH-CLASS BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE POST-FREE. 

It will help you in selecting your Christmas Presents. 
“DEAN’S” Toy Books are irresistible. | 
You cannot do wrong by always buying 

“DEAN’S” Toy Books. | 


London ; DEAN AND SON, Ltd., 1604, Fleet Street, E.C, | 





CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 1899. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


GEO. NEWNES, LTD. 


“The only adequate exposition in English of the principles of the new 
Geography, and their application to the facts which are embraced in the subject.” — 
The Times. 

The International Geography. <A Compendium of Geographical 
Information. Written by Seventy of the foremost Geographers, Explorers, 
Statisticians, Consuls, &c. Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. 1,110 pages, 
demy 8vo., with 488 Illustrations, 15s. 

The Royal Atlas of England and Wales. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. 120 pages of Maps, with Index of 35,000 Places. Edited by 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown folio, cloth extra, 16s. net; half- 
morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 

The Citizen’s Atlam Comprising 100 Maps and Gazetteer. Edited by 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown folio, cloth extra, 16s. net; half- 
morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Cricket. A Gallery of Famous Players. Edited by C. B 
FRY. Copiously Illustrated and magnificently printed on Superfine Art Paper 
256 pages, crown folio, handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 12s. 6d. net 

The Navy and Army Illustrated. V0\.V 111. (March 2sth to September 
16th, 1899). 624 Illustrated Pages, crown folio, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 18s 

The Arabian Nights Entertai fe. About 400 Pages, demy gto 
with upwards of 500 Original Illustrations. 15s. 

Round the World. ‘rom London Bridge to Charing Cross ria Yokohama 
and Chicago. An Album of 284 Photographs. Oblong 4to., cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 10s, 6d. 

Round the Coast. Ax Album of 284 Photographs, Oblong 4to., cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, tos. 6d. 

Round London. Av Album of 284 Photographs. Oblong 4to., cloth extra, 
gilt edges, ros. 6d. 

All About Animals. 260 Illustrations of Animal Life, from Photographs 
by GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S., and others. Oblong 4to., cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
tos. 6d. 

The Thames Iilustrated. A Picturesque Journeying from Richmond 
to Oxford. Containing 337 Photographs, with descriptive letterpress. By 
JOHN LEYLAND. Demy 4to,, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 

English Cathedrals Illustrated. By FRaNcis Bond, MA, F.GS. 
The only Illustrated Work which comprises an Historical and Architectural 
Account of the whole of the English and Welsh Cathedrals in One Volume. 
334 pages, with 180 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
6s. 











The Strand Magazine. Voi. XVII. (January to June, 1899). 820 
pages, fully Illustrated, royal 8vo., cloth extra, gilt leaves, 6s. 6d. 

The Wide Magazine. Vol. 11. (April to September, 1899), 

676 pages, crown 4to., profusely [lustrated, 6s. 6d. 

The Captain. V0. |. (April to September, 1899). Crown 4to., fully Illus- 
trated, price 6s. 





y-12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W,C, 
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WYEMARKE AND THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By Epwarp H. Cooper. Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to., 5s. Limited Edition of 50 Copies, printed upon Japanese Vellum, 
Al Is, net, 

Daily Telegraph :—“ Many young folks will have cause to be grateful to the author—and, let us hasten to add, to the illustrator—of the 

dainty volume. Pretty and delightfully illustrated. Will be listened to with eagerness by the lucky children into whose possession they 


fall.” 


Punch :—“ A splendid fairy story. Wyemarke's adventures are wonderful, and the illustrations by Dudley Hardy excellent. Sea- 
fairies are really quite nice people once you get accustomed to their ways.” 


JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. By T. E. Donnisoy, 
Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to., 5s. 
Manchester Courier :—“ One of the cleverest and drollest books of 
the season. The excellent manner in which the book is produced 
should render it a warm favourite.” 


FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER-BABIES. 


By M. WALLACE-DUNLOP and M. RivettT-CARNAcC. Oblong 
crown Jto., 3s. 6d 
Academy :—“ A book of charming fancies, exquisitely translated 
into line by an accomplished pencil.” 





MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By Frank Baum. 
With numerous Full-page Pictures by MAXFIELD PARRISH. 
Crown 4to., 5s. net. 


Punch (The Baron de B.-W.) :—“ It is a ticklish task meddling 
with classics. Mr. Baum has performed it excellently well, his 
prose being full of humour and fancy. The volume is illustrated 
with equal originality and merit. A Christmas Goose suitable for 
carving in the nursery.” 


St. Fames’s Gazette :—“ A delightfully got-up volume. Excel- 
lently drawn illustrations.” 





A NEW EDITION OF MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 


ANYHOW 


STORIES. 


Revised throughout, with an Additional Story. Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy Tennant) and the Hon John Collier. 


Crown &vo., 3s. 6d. 


[ Next week 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to., 3s. 6d. 
Atheneum :—“ We heartily recommend this book. Many of the stories are excellent. The illustrations, by Mr. Bernard 


” 


Partridge, are good too. 


COUNTRY MATTERS IN SHORT. By Witttim THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE ALI- 


FREDERICK COLLIER. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


Spectator :—“ A volume to which we cannot do justice in the 
brief space that can be allotted to it. In every one of 
his essays there is something worth reading and remembering.” 

Scotsman :—“ They have the freshness of interest that belongs 
to all books conceived in the open air, and will interest any one 
who likes a country life.” 


STATE TRIALS. Politicaland Social. Selected and 
edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With Two Photogravures. Two 
Vols., foolscap 8vo., Second Impression, 5s. net. 
Punch :—“ A fascinating work in two handy volumes. More 
entrancing than the average novels. All the trials, whether of high 
State portent or of flat burglary, are intensely interesting.” 


NEW VOLUME OF TSE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF 


GHIERI. Translated Line for Line in the terza rima of the 
Original, with Introduction and Notes, by Freperick K. H. 
HAsELFOOT, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, and 
further Annotated, demy 8vo., 12s. net. 

TRANSLATION OF EXTRACT from letter to F. K. H. HASELFOOT, 
dated November 4th, 1899, from Signor GAETANO NEGRI, President 
of the Milan Branch of the Italian Dante Society :—“I am truly 
astounded by the felicitous ability with which you have overcome 
the difficulty which a priori one would say was invincible of trans- 
lating verse by verse, while preserving the organism of Dante's 
terzine. Certainly the nature of our two languages is so diverse 
that an Italian cannot but experience a kind of feeling of surprise, 
while reading the Divina Commedia in English, that you should 
have known how to be so faithful to the original that Dante, in the 
foreign garb, remains erect and living.” 


ETON COLLEGE. 


By LIONEL CUST, Director of the National Portrait Gallery 


With numerous Illustrations, pott 4to., 5s. net. 


RESOLVED TO BE RICH. By Epwarp H. 
Cooper, Author of “Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” “The 
Marchioness against the County,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Literary World :—* Is likely to be very popular. The charac- 

terisation of the book is very good, All drawn witha firm and vivid 

touch. An exciting and skilfully written book.” 


THE ARM OF THE LORD. 
CaRR. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Speaker :—“ Powerful and impressive. Its careful workman- 
ship, powerful analysis of character and forcible exposition of | 
motive, entitle this novel to serious consideration. It has both 
strength and subtlety, and the style belongs to the region of 
literature.” 


By Mrs. Comyns 


‘NEW NOVELS. 


3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Next week 


A THING OF NOUGHT. PyS. Kk. Bevay. Crown 
Svo., 38. Od. 

A SON OF THE SEA. By Joun Arruvr Barry, 
Author of “In the Great Deep,” “Steve Brown's Bunyip,’ 
&c. Crown &vo., 6s. 

Atheneum :—“ It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is 
varied and well sustained, its account of a sailor's life is wel 
rendered. We repeat, the book is worth reading.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
AGAINST THE TIDES OF FATE. Crown 8vo., 
38s. 6d. 


Pall Mall Gazette -—* Mr. Barry has an intimate acquaintance 
with life at sea and in the bush ; and having a tale of adventure 
worth telling, tells it in a spirited and vigorous manner.” 
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MESSRS. WM. ae & SONS’ 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By L. Cope 


CORNFORD. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“A model of sane and sound criticism, written by one who has a profound 
knowledge and a clear understanding of Stevenson's works.” — Daily Mail 
“Much the best thing that has yet appeared as an all round study of Stevenson's 
personality and achievements. It surveys his strangely romantic career, anc d passes 
his books in review considering them as evidences of > s i. as moralist, artis 
romancer, novelist, landscapist, and stylist respectively.” otsman. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Ricans ace 


BURY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


IN INDIA. ByG. W. STEEveENs, Author of “ With 
Kitchener to Khartum,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” “ Tne 
Land of the Dollar,” “ Egypt in 1898,” &c. &c. With a Map. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
“To read this book is a liberal education in one of themost interesting and least 
known portions of our Empire.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“No contemporary writer, except Mr. Kipling, could have given us such a 
brilliant piece of rnalism.” — World. 
‘ “ Reveals India and our methods of government there to the British elector with 
a completeness that has never before been equalled.” —Daily Mail 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
SABBATH SONGS AND SONNETS, AND 


BY -WAY BALLADS. By JEANIE Morison. Crown 8vo., 


. Od. 
They are distinguished among the great body of religious verse by having more 
poetic feeling in them than is usually found in songs dictated by piety "Scotsman 


‘They are all touched with a noble humanity, and inspired with purity of 
piritual feeling.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THIS DAY IS PU 'BLISHED. 

A CLAIM ON KLONDYKE. A Romance of 
the Arctic El] Dorado. By EDWARD Roper, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “By Track and Trail through Canada,” &c. With Ten 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘d AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
ONE YEAR. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of 
- “A Spotless Reputation,” “ A Forgotten Sin,” “The Impedi- 
ment,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


,, ae 
* AT ALL BOOKSEL LERS “AND LIBRARIES. 


1. THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADVD- 
id ATE. A Tale of St. Hilary's College, Oxford. By W. E. W. 





CoLuins. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
~ JUST PUBLISHED. 
ly BERKELEY. “ Philosophical Classics for English 
1¢ Readers.” By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER. D.C.L. 
S- Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
2's University of Edinburgh. New Edition, Amended. With 
se Portrait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 


te, 
Id CHRIST THE PROTESTANT: 
he Sermions. 
Hon. LL.D. Glasgow ; 
Crown &vo., 5s. 
“The difficult question of clerical or lay Head Masters would be simplified if we 
could always have laymen who have such a grasp of religious truth, and such a 
power of expressing it, as we find here.” — Spectator 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. New Cheap 


Edition. Printed on fine laid paper, and uniformly bound. 

ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—MILL ON THE FLOss. 

OF CLERICAL Lire. 38.—SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d.—FEeLIx HO rt. 

38. Od.—ROMOLA. 38. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d.—DANIEL 
DERONDA. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Standard 

vn Edition). Twenty-one Volumes, crown 8vo. In buckram 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per Vol.; or in roxburghe binding, 

RY, 3s. Od. per Vol. 

P, GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

, NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

~ SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. With Twenty 
a by H. R. MILLAR. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ANDSOME XMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
SILAS" MARNER. With Illustrations by Rea 


and Other 


Head Master of Loretto School. 


O-y NALD BircH. Handsomely bound, gilt edges. Crown $vo., 
os. 

nce POCKET EDITIONS. 

ure 


In Three Vols., pott 8vo., 3s. net ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
ADAM BEDE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





By Hety HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A. Oxon; | 


38. 64.—SCENES | 


MACMILLAN AND 0,'S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo., red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., gilt tops, 6s. each. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


VIA CRUCIS: 


A Romance of the Second Crusade. Illustrated 
[Ready on Tuesday. 
1sTH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 
“YOUNG APRIL.” With Illustrations. 


ACADEMY :—" At once bright, varied, frolicsome, and tender.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH :—* From first to last it is impossible not to be engrossed 
with the story.” 


By U. L. SILBERRAD. 
THE ENCHANTER. 


OUTLOOK :—* Exceptionally well conceived and written.” 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM: 


Harim. 
SATURDAY REVIEW :—“ Interesting and instructive.” 
SPECTATOR :—" Very charming.” 


the Romance of a Turkish 


7TH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


GUARDIAN ;—" Will be read with unflagging interest from beginning to end.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. New Volume. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORK- 


SHIRE. By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL 
and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s. 


(Ready on Tuesday. 


THE WAR _IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. $. W. FORTESCUE. 


FIRST PART—To the Close of the Seven Years’ Wars. In Two Vols. With 
numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo., 36s. net. 





DAILY NEWS :—“ It is sound, admirable workmanship, a book for which every 
reader of the nation’s history will heartily thank its author.” 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with 
the events which have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, MP. 


With Three Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 


1884. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


VOLUME I, NOW READY. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Dean of Win- 
chester, and the Rev, WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, In Seven crown &vo. Vols. 

Vol. L: THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE 

NORMAN CONQUEST (597-1066). By the Rey. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 5s. net, 


CZESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. By 





f. Rice HOLMEs, Author of “ A History of the Indian Mutiny.” With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo., 21s. net. 
THE CYNTHIA OF PROPERTIUS: being 


the First Book of his Elegies done into English Verse by SEYMOUR GREIG 
TREMENHEERE, one of H.M ore of Schools. Crown 8vo., 4s. net. 


MACMILLAN 





AND CO., Limited, London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. | 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN 
WAR. 





By IRVING MONTAGU. With 16 Illustrations. 


Crown &vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN IDOL, 


By ]. E. MUDDOCK, Author of “ From the 
Bosom of the Deep.” 


Crown 8vo,, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TALES OF TERROR, 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “ A Detective’s 
Triumphs.” 

“*Tales of Terror’ are indeed of the blood- 
curdling variety, calculated to make you hurry up 
the cold and creaking staircase after nightfall, 
almost feeling some dread and undefinable presence 
at your heels. The very titles of some of these 
‘Tales of Terror’ are suggestive of the uncanny ; 
*The Woman with the Only Eyes,’ ‘The Cave ot 
Blood,’ ‘The Dance of the Dead,’ ‘The Doomed 
Man,’ are some of those most inspiring uneasiness.” 

—Morning Leader. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. 

Crark Russert. With so Illustrations by H. 

C. Serrincs Wricut. Small 4to., cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Clark Russell’s fascinating sea stories have 

an equally fascinating supplement in this ‘ Story ot 

the Ship.’ "—Sfeclator. 

“*The Ship’ is a fascinating book.” — 

Westminster Gazette. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
By W. C. MORROW. With 106 Illustrations 
by Epovarp Cucvet. Small 8vo., cloth, 6s, 

** This fascinating combination of brightly-written 
letterpress and admirably executed drawings is 
avowedly intended to instruct as well as entertain. 

Every one of M. Cucuel’s admirable drawings is 

instinct with frank fun or rollicking humour.”— 

Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS: An Anti- 
quary’s NOTE BOOK. ByC. W. Hecxetnorn, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s, 

“We know of no more delightful or fascinating 
hobby than collecting books Goalies with London 
and London life... Here is the latest... . Mr 
Heckethorn is a most agreeable companion, garrul 
ous but never tiresome or dull.”— Datly Chrontecle 

“Mr. Heckethorn is not only an enthusiastic 
but an instructed Londoner, and his ‘ London 
Souvenirs,’ although slighter than his well-known 
‘History of Lincolns Inn,’ is, in its way, almost 
equally deserving of attention. . . . It is not the 
least of Mr. Heckethorn’s merits that he is con 
sistently interesting as well as candidly accurate 
in his agreeable and well-informed pages.’ 

Literature. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir WALrer 
Besant. FIFTH EDITION. With 8 Illusts. 

“* The Orange Girl’ is a delightful heroine, and 
the atmosphere surrounding her full of adventure 
and interest. . . . She is a most fascinating creature. 
..« The story is written with all the author’s verve 
and power.” — Vanity Fair. 

* One of the most fascinating even of the author's 
many fascinating heroines. ... * The Orange Girl’ 
is an example of Besant at his best, and it is hard 
to give higher praise than this."—Pall Hall Gasetie. 
TERENCE. ByB. M. Croker, Author of 

“Diana Barrington.” With Six Illustrations 

“Mrs. Croker is to be congratulated on the 
success of her latest novel. It is an Irish story, 
and its development is such as to rivet the atten- 
tion of the reader to the close, there being no lack 
of exciting incidents, whice are well told, while the 
characters are real living beings.”—Birmingham 
Post. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By Gro. Mav- 
vite Fenn, Author of “The New Mistress.” 
SECOND EDITION. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meapr, 
Author of “The Voice of the Charmer,” 

EUREKA By Owen Hatt, Author of 
“The Traek of a Storm.” 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 
Apetine Sercrant. THIRD EDITION. 


|" THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By 
Saran TytT.er. ‘ 

THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON 
HALL. By Franx Stockxtom. With lilusts. 


A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. By 
A. CLaverinc Gunter, Author of “ Mr. Barnes 
of New York.” 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie Ep- 


warpes, Author of “‘ Ought Weto Visit Her?” 


By W. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 


itt St. Martin’s Lene W.C 


BAILEY’S INDEX TO “THE 
Times.” Monthly Parts, 3s. each, Subscription 
for the Year, 30s. Annual Volume,rss. ; Subscrip- 
tion to Monthly parts aud Annual Volume, 42s. 

“It is a feat in indexing.”"—S/éar. 

* We cordially wish it every success.”—Echo. 

“‘ Arranged on an easy plan.”—Dazs‘y Chronicle. 

** We think there is little doubt that there will 
be such a demand for it as to make itan undoubted 
success." —Wesiminsier Gazette. 

“It is a model of lucidity and ease of reference.” 

— Pall Mall Gasette 

**Leaves nothing to be 

Med:cal Journal. 

“It is a model index, invaluable for reference.” 

Sussex Daily News. 

“The work is exceedingly well done, and refer 
ence is easy."—Leeds Mercury. 

MY GARDENER. A Practical Hand- 
book for the Million. By H. W. Warp, 
F.R.H.S. Second edition in the Press, to be 

ublished early in January. 

THE STUDENTS’ FLORA OF NEW 
ZEALAND and the Outlying Islands. By 
Tuomas Kirk, F.L.S. 10s. 

THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 
The Acts of 1875 and 1879 (with Notes of the 
Reported Cases decided since the Acts became 
law. By T. C. H. Hepperwick, M.A., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, M.P. Second 
edition in the Press, bringing the work up to 
date, to be published early in January. _ 

PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. (Cheap 
Edition.) Published by Authority. Red cloth, 
price 3s.; by post, 3s. 4d. This volume con- 
tains all the Public Acts passed during the 
Session, with Index to same: also Tables 
showing the effect of the Legislation, together 
with complete and Classified Lists of the titles 
of all the Local and Private Acts passed during 
the Session. 

HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES: 
a Guide to the Law relating to Highways, 
Bridges, and Footpaths, Waterways and,Rivers, 
with the Acts and Regulations relating to the 
Use of Locomotives and Light Locomotives. By 
Louts Gacnes, LM.M., BA. Barrister. 2s. 6d. 

RATES AND ASSESSMENTS. A 
Guide to the Law of Parochial and Local Rates 
and Assessments, with the Practice of the 
Union Assessment Committee and of Rating 
A als. By L. Gacnes. Cloth as. 6d. 

RATING OF RAILWAYS: being the 
Law relating to the Assessment and Valuation 
of Railways and Stations for Rating Purposes. 
By Wa trer Cope, Barrister-at-Law and 
Associate ot the Surveyors’ Institute; assisted 
by Francis H. Cripps-Day, Barrister-at-Law. 
French morocco, 10s. 6d.; cash with order, 
8s. 6d. 

THE LAW RELATING TO FAC- 
TORIES AND WORKSHOPS. By M. E. 
Apranam (H. J. Tennant) and A. LLewetyn 
Davies, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth 5s. Second 
Edition. 

OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES: 
A Practical Treatise on the Standard Weights 
and Measures in use in the British Empire, 
with some Account of the Metric System. By 
H. J. Cuaney. 7s. 6d. Illustrated by Eleven 
Collotype Plates, Two Lithographs showing 
the Representative Forms of Weighing Instru- 
ments used in Trade, and numerous woodcuts. 

** Lucid and compact little treatise.”"—Pall Mall 


Gasetle. 

THE MERCHANT SHIPPINGACTS, 
1894-7. With Notes, Appendices, and a copi- 
ous Index. By James Dunpas Wuure, M.A., 
LL.M., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of 
the Inner Temple and South Wales Circuit 
Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 7s. 6d Second 


Edition. : 
“OUR JACK:” the History of the Union 
jock 6d. In tastefully designed wrapper. 
erms for quantities. 
‘*Should be largely distributed throughout our 
schools."—Army and Navy Gasette. 
“All soldiers and sailors will read with in- 
terest.”-—Regiment, ; 
SOUTH AFRICA. Copies of the 1881 and 
1884 Conventions, and Papers containing Des- 
atches on the Events leading up to; also Blue 
ooks of the present Period, are upon sale at 


varying prices. 

THE BRAVE SONS OF SKYE. By 
Lieut.-Col. Joun MaciInnes. Containing the 
Military Records (compiled from authentic 
sources) of the leading Officers, Non-Commis- 
missioned Officers, and Private Soldiers whom 
“+ ilean a Cheo” has produced,with 100 Por- 
traits. Red Cloth, 15s. 

ENGLISH ARMY LIST AND COM- 
MISSIOY REGISTERS, Edited by CHar.es 
Datton, F.R.G.S., Editor of the “* Waterloo 
Roll Call,” &c. Vol. IV., 1694-1702. 258. 

THE BLENHEIM ROLL, 1704, Edi- 

ALTON, 


ted and Annotated by CHARLES 


F.K.G.S. 7s. 6d. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY FUNDS 
AND INSTITUTIONS. By Colonel Gripga, 
Commanding 4th Battalion Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment. 1s. 6d. ’ 

STATE TRIALS. New Series. Vol. 
VIIL., 1850 to 1858. With General Indices. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the State Trials 
Committee. Edited by J. E. P.Wa.tis,M.A. 10s, 


London; East Harding Street, E.C. 


desired.” — British 





| BOOKS FOR _ THE LIBRARY. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY 
Appreciations and Addresses. By 


ord ROSEBERY. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., ss, 
net. 

The Real Malay: Pen Pictures. By 
Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., Author of 
“Malay Sketches,” “Unaddressed Letters,” &c 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The E sion of Western Ideals 
AND THE WORLD'S PEACE. By CHartes 
WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Feap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

The Land of Contrasts: a Briton’s 
View of his American Kin. By JAMES FvULLARTON 
MUIRHEAD, Author of “ Baedeker’s Handbooks to 
Great Britain and United States.” Crown 8vo., 6s 
net 

The Decay of Sensibility, and Other 
Essays and Sketches. By STEPHEN Gwyry, 
Author of “The Repentance of a Private Secre- 
tary.” Crown &vo,, 5s net 

The Natural History of Selborne. 
$y GILBERT Wuite. Edited by GRANT ALLEN 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations by EpMunp H 
NEW. Uniform with “ Walton's Angler.” Feap. 
4to., 568 pages, bound in buckram, 21s. net. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

The Golden e. By KENNETH Gra- 
HAME, Author of “ Dream Days,” “ Pagan Papers,” 
& With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations and 
numerous Ornaments, and a Cover Design by 
Maxfield Parrish. Pott 4to., 6s.-net. 

Outside the Garden. By Heten 
MILMAN (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With Ten Full 
page, Twenty-five smaller Illustrations, and 
a Cover Design by Edmund H. New. Uniform 
with “In the Garden of Peace,” by the same 
Author and Artist. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Paolo and Francesca: a Play. By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net 

: . [Ready December 1 

English Elegies. By |. C. Bamey 
(Bodley Anthologies). Crown 8vo., 5s. net 

In Cap aud Bells: a Book of Verse 
by OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “The Battle of the 
Bays.” Feap. 8vo., 3s 6d. net (Next Week 

Poems. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 
an Introduction by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BEN 
SON, and upwards of Seventy Illustrations and a 
Cover Design by Henry Ospovat. Crown 8vo,, 
bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. net 

The Education of Mr. Pipp. Eighty 
Full-page Cartoons, forty of which are hitherto 
unpublished, uniform with “Sketches and Car 
toons,” “Drawings,” &c By C. D, Gisson 
Oblong folio (12in. by 18in.), 20s. 


FOR THE NURSERY. 
A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine. 


With too Full-page Illustrations, Title-Page, 
Frontispiece, and Cover Design by Percy J 
BILLINGHURST. Uniform with “A Hundred 
Fables of AZsop.” Fecap. 4to., 6s. 
ierrette: Fairy Stories. By HENRY DE 
VERE STACPOOLE. With Twenty Full-page Illus- 
trations and Cover Design by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8yo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Jack-of-all-Trades: a Book of Non- 
sense Verse. By J.J. BELL. With 30 Illustrations 
and Cover by Charles Robinson. Uniform with 
“The New Noah's Ark.” Feap. gto, 3s. 6d. 
Gulliver’s Travels. With upwards of 
too Illustrations and Cover by HERBERT COLE. 
Large crown 8vo., 6s 
Bluebeard’s Picture-Book. Con- 
taining Bluebeard, The Sleeping Beauty, and Baby's 
Own Alphabet. Complete with End Pa and 
Covers, together with Collective Titles, End Papers, 
Decorative Cloth Cover, and newly-written Preface 
by WALTER CRANE. In Parts, separately, rs. each ; 
»__ in Volume, cloth, 4s. 6d 
The Other Side of the Sun: Fairy 
Tales. By EVELYN SHARP. With Eight Full 
age Coloured Illustrations and a Cover Design 
by Nellie Syrett. Fcap, 4to., 6s. 
The Suitors of ille ; a Fairy Tale. 
By NORMAN GARSTIN. With Twenty Illustrations 
and a Cover Design by Charles Robinson. Crown 


8vo., cloth, ilt top, 3s 6d. P 
A Child’s Primer of Natural His- 


TORY. By OLIVER HERFORD. With Forty-eight 
Illustrations by the Author. 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Judgment of Helen. By 


THOMAS COBB, Author of “Mr. Passingham,’ 
“Carpet Courtship,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The White Dove. By W. J. Locke, 


Author of “ Derelicts,” “Idols,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
6s. [Next Week. 

One Queen Triumphant: an Historical 
Romance. By FRANK MATHEW, Author of 
“Defender of the Faith,” “The Wood of the 
Brambles,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. { Next Week. 
e ist: a Modern Romance. By 
HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of “A Celibate's 
Wife.” Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 


JOHN LANE, Publisher The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, London, W. 
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J. M. DENT & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





An Itlustrated Christmas List is now ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt ot a postcard. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BEATRICE 


By Jut1A CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), Author of 
15s. net. 


D’ESTE. Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497. 


“x adi 1mo, 


A Study of the Renaissance. 


“Sacharissa,” &c. Large demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 


This is a faithful picture of the private as well as the public life of a Princess of the Renaissance—the wife of Lodovico Sforza 


known as Il Moro, Duke of Milan. 


The material is chiefly drawn from letters recently discovered in the Archives of Milan, Mantua, and Modena, and the secret 
Archives of the Vatican, as well as from the works of contemporary French and Italian chroniclers, which supply a vivid picture of the 


Court life of the period. 


There are four photogravures of contemporary paintings, portraits of the Duke and Duchess, &c. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Two Vols. 


BIRRELL, and with numerous Illustrations in Line by C. E. Brock, and Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume. 


With an Introduction by AucusTiINe 


Long fcap. 


8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; dull gilt edges, full gilt back and sides, 8s. 6d. net. 


“It is in two volumes- —tall, narrow octavo, charmingly covered in buff and terra-cotta linen —the 
even this charming essayist has ever been placed.”—Pall-Mall Gazette. 


LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN KITCHEN: or, 


By Mrs. JANET Ross. Fcap. 8vo., net, 2s. 6d. 


choicest environment in which 


How to Cook Vegetables. 


This book gives over 300 recipes for cooking vegetables, maccaroni, polenta, &c. 
A short introduction gives the volume a literary flavour, and there is a photogravare frontispiece of Mrs. Ross’s Italian cook at work 


in his kitchen. 


THE SAINTLY LIVES SERIES. 
Edited by Dr. R. F. HORTON. 
Fcap. &vo., 4s. 6d. net per Volume 
FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 

ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. By Ayxa 

M. Sroppart, Author of “John Stuart Blackie: a Bio- 

graphy.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE “TEMPLE CLASSICS.” 

EARLE’S MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. 

Together with Healy’s Translation (1610) of “ The Characters 

of Theophrastus,” now first Reprinted. Edited by W. H. D. 

ROUSE. 


THE LAXDALE SAGA. Now first Translated 
from the Icelandic. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 
Edited by FREDERICK J. Crowest, Author of “The Great Tone 
Poets,” &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt. With many Illustrations. 
Per Vol., net, 3s. 6d. 
FIRST VOL. NOW i 
BEETHOVEN. By Freperick J. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
THE JAMESONS. By Mary E. WILkrns, with 


Three Illustrations in Colours. Fcap. 8vo., net, 2s. 6d. 


Black and White :—“ Mrs. Jameson deserves to be added to 
| that gallery of mirth-provoking characters which receives so few 
| additions. It is full of that quiet humour of which Miss 
| Wilkins is such a notable exponent, and it has the advantage 
| of being published by Mr. Dent in a tasteful form and of being 
| illustrated by some clever pictures in colours.” 


CROWEST. 








“CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE STORY OF LEWIS CARROLL. Told for Children by the 


With several Photos by Lewis Carroll, Facsimiles of Letters, and other Illustrations. 


Wonderland,” Miss Isa* BowMan. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains a diary written by Lewis Carroll, of several visits which Miss Bowman paid her uncle at Oxford. 
is reproduced in facsimile, and is quite in the fantastic manner ot 


Lewis Cayroll’s comical sketches. 


real “ Alice in 


This diary 


“ Alice in Wonderland,” with some whirsical verses, and some of 


There are several photographs taken by Lewis Carroll, and photographs of Miss Bowman in her characters of Alice and the Duke 
of York, also several other illustrations and a facsimile letter written backwards in Carroll’s humorous manner. 
A charade and a prologue written for some private theatricals are also reproduced in facsimile. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The following are the first three volumes of a new series of the 


popular standard children’s bocks, in the same form as the Temple | 
Classics, with the additional attraction of illustrations by well-known | 


artists, Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; limp lambskin, 2s. net. per vol. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


With Eleven Full-page Mlustrations and Frontispiece in Four 
Colours by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES. With Eleven Illus- 
trations and Frontispiece in Four Colours by T. H. Ropin- 
SON. 


MARTINEAU’S FEATS ON THE FJORD. 
With Eleven Full-page Illustrations and Frontispiece in 
Four Colours by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


PUSSY AND DOGGY TALES. By E. Neswir. 
With numerous Full-page and Text Illustrations by L. KEmp- 
WELCH. Large crown 8vo., net., 2s. 6d. 


THE TALKING THRUSH, and other 
from India. 
W.H.D. Rouse. With Full-page and other Illustrations by 
William Robinson. Large crown 8vo., net, 3s. 6d. 

FUNNY FOLKS. By F. M. Howarrn. 
tion of over 400 Comic Pictures reproduced from “ Puck.” 
Net, 2s. 6d. 


Tales | 
Collected by W. CRrooke, and Retold by | 


A‘Collec- | 


| ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. New Trans- 
lation by Mrs. EpGAR Lucas. With 100 Illustrations by 
Messrs. Charles, Thomas and William Robinson. With a 
Frontispiece and Title-page in Five Colours, and the Binding 
Design in Seven Colours. Large crown 8vo., net, 5s. 


PICTURES FROM BIRDLAND: being 
Twenty-four Full-page Pictures of Birds, printed in Six 
Colours, from Drawings by M. and E. DETMOLD, the Des- 
criptive Letterpress by E. B. S., with a Cover Design printed 
in Four Colours. Square crown 4to., net, 5s. 


THE SCULPTOR CAUGHT NAPPING. 
Favourite Old Nursery Rhymes Illustrated. With Twenty- 
six Designs in Silhouette by JANE E. Cook. With a Preface 
by T. A. Cook. Oblong foolscap 4to., net, 2s. 6d. 


LAMB’S MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 
With Twenty Illustrations in Seven Colours by WINNIFRED 
GREEN. Oblong foolscap 8vo., net, 5s. 


PRISONERS OF THE TOWER. By VioLer 
| BROOKE-HuNT. Large crown 8vo. Being an Account of 
Some who at Divers Times Lay Imprisoned in the Dungeons 
of the Tower of London. With a number of Illustrations in 
photogravure, half-tone, and line, and several Portraits of 
\ Notable Prisoners. Net, 4s. 6d. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 


and 430, 


Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PICTURES OF TRAVEL, SPORT AND ADVENTURE. 


3v GeorGe Lacy (* The Old Pioneer"), Author of “ Liberty and Law,” “Pioneer Hunters, Traders and Explorers of South 
Africa,” &c. Demy &vo., cloth, with about 50 Illustrations, price 15s. 


HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By G. Barnetr Situ, Author of “ History of the English Parliament,” “ Life of Gladstone,” &c. 


Vol. I1L—WELLINGTON, GARIBALDI, GORDON, GRANT. 
Vol. II.—NELSON, NAPIER, LIVINGSTONE, ROBERTS. 


Large crown 8vo., well Illustrated, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 5s. each Volume 


SIR PATRICK: THE PUDDOCK. 


By L. B. WALForp, Author of “ The Archdeacon,” “ Mr. Smith,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


GHOSTS: being the Experiences of Flaxman Low. 


By K. and HeskeTH Pricuarp (E. and H. Heron), Authors of “ Tammer’s Duel,” &2. Illustrated by B. E. Minns. Crown 8vo., 
Cloth, price 6s. 





THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FICTION. 
MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION, and other Stories. 


By Brer Harte, Author of “Stories in Light and Shadow,” “Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &-. ‘Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


“Jack Hamlin is the best trump in a well-stocked hand of captivating characters. In the graphic word-sketch—a mere psycho- 
logical study outlined with the touch of a master—which gives its title to Mr. Harte’s latest collection of racontars, Hamlin is again the 
central and commanding figure, his splendid physical and intellectual vigour offering a fine contrast to the uncouth dulness of the man 
and feeble frivolity of the woman whom he audaciously extricates from a connubial misunderstanding that had threatened to wreck the 
happiness of both their lives. The remaining stories of the series, seven in number, display all the most engaging characteristics of Mr. 
Harte’s best fictional work.”—Daily Telegraph 


THE DREGS OF WRATH. 
By WALTER E. GroGan, Author of “ The Adventures of a War Correspondent.” Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


* Plenty of fire and variety make it a readable and li-ely book.” —Morning Leader. 


PHIL OF THE HEATH. 


By HAROLD CHILD. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s 


“ So absorbingly interesting as to make its perusal at a sitting almos: imperative, well written and abounding with situations and 
incidents dramatic in their intensity.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


HERONFORD. 
By S. R. KeiGutiey, Author of “The Silver Cross,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


“ Those who care to unravel a tangled skein of family interest, with twists and turns of crime, love, and passion, will here find 
something to their liking. The action takes place both on land and sea, and Dr. S. R. Keightley proves as competent to describe a fight 
on ocean as a ghost hunt in the grey house of Heronford. Several of the characters are powerfully drawn, and become wonderfully 
human ; but it is in action and colour-effects that Dr. Keightley shows the master hand, and he gives here some work as fine as any that 
has appeared since Stevenson.”—Dundce Advertise? 


A BITTER VINTAGE. . 
By K. DouGLas KiNG, Author of “The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” “ Father Hilarion,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


“ There is a delicacy of touch and an artistic rendering of much that in less skilled hands would be coarse and revolting. The hero, 
Tony Steel, is a famous music-hall singer, and the girl Caryl, whom he had loved since the old days when he and she had belonged to_ th: 
same travelling troupe, is a brilliant picture of beauty, fine affections, and wit ; her forced marriage with the man she hated is well explained 
and described. The book is one of the most powerful I have read for a long time.”—Gentlewoman. 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


By C, J. CurcLirre Hynk. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo., cloth, uniform with first volume. Price 6s. 


“ This delightful volume is likely to be not only one of the most read, but also one of the most talked of works of fiction issued 
during the autumn season. Unlike some fictional heroes whose names have become world-renowned, Captain Kettle’s personality does 
not entirely dwarf those in his immediate vicinity ; other characters there are to be found connected with his life history who are quite 
worth making acquaintance with.”—World, 

“ Never has a hero won the heart of the public s9 spontaneously as this fire-eating little sailor whose name has become as familiar 
and as typical as Dickens's Captain Cuttle. . . . . Those who have read his early adventures will need no recommendation to follow 
his further career ; those who have not, we strongly advise to repair the omission at once. What Lord Kitchener is in history, Captain 
Kettle is in fiction—the man of the year.”"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C, 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT CLIMBER 


FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. By Marrias Zvur- 

BRIGGEN. Fully Illustrated, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
“ This is the life of the most famous climber and guide living. He was the 
first to climb Aconcagua, and has made remarkable first ascents in the Himalayas 
ond the Alps of New Gealand.” —Speaker. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN ee AND.” 
CHEAP EDITION OF HIS‘ 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 
By his Nephew, S. D. COLLINGWOOD. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
many Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Edited by 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE-BOOK. 

S. D. COLLINGWOOD. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 6s 

“ More charming, perhaps, than anything else in the volume are Lewis Carroll's 
letters to little girls—some of them quite Ruskinian in their play of fancy and their 
airy originality. His delightful ‘ Diary of Isa Bowman during Her Visit to Oxford’ 
one of the best things he ever wrote—is very fresh and playful.” —Daily News. 

AN_ EDITOR'S REMINISCENCES 

THAT REMINDS ME. By Sir Epwarp  Rvwssett, 

Editor of the “ Liverpool Daily Post.” First Edition exhausted on Publication 

Large Second Edition in Preparation. With Portrait. Cloth, 12s. net. 

“Whether this be regarded as a book to be read through, or as a volume to be 
dipped into in odd moments of leisure, the reader will find the book fresh in matter 
and full of interest.”—Daily News. 

“ BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” —New Volume Just Published. 

RAJAH BROOKE. By Sir Spencer Sr. Jonny, G.C.M.G. 


Previous Volumes in the Series. 





SIR WALTER RALEGH, by Martin A.S. Home, F.R.H.S. SIR THOMAS | 


aa AND, by WALTER FREWEN Lord. JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOP, 
C. RAYMOND Bras_tey. LORD CLIVE, by Sik A. J. ARsuTHNOT, K.C.MG.,, 
ADMIRAL PHILLIP, by Lours Becke and WALTER JEFFERY. 
With oreo Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. each. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. , 

SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations Series.) By Gro. 
McCaLt THEAL, LL.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up 
to date. Illustrated, and with Map and Index. Cloth, 5s. 

39th Thousand. 


THE RAIDERS. By S. R. Crockerr, Author of “The | 


Lilac Sunbonnet,” &c. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
“ MASTERS OF MEDICINE.” New Volume Just Out 
HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. J. G. 
MCKENDRICK. 
Other Volumes in this Series. 

JOHN HUNTER, by SrePHEN Pacer. WILLIAM HARVEY, by D'Arcy 
Power SIR JAMES SIMPSON, by H. Laine Gorpon. WILLIAM STOKES, 
by Sir Witttam Stokes. SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE, by TimotHy HOLMES 
«LAUDE BERNARD, by Sir MICHAEL FOSTER 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 





Li ndon : » FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E. c 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 





THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM | 


PETTY, together with the Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more 
probably by Capt. JoHN GRAUNT. Edited by CHARLES H. HULL, Ph.D., 
Cornell University. With Three Fac-similes. Two Vols. Demy &vo., 25s. 
Daily News :—“ A knowledge of these papers is indispensable to a complete 
‘ study of Economic Science in England. Hitherto, however, the tracts have been 
scarce, and, to the majority of inquirers, inaccessible. . . « This edition, beauti 
fully printed by the Cambridge University Press, is all that students can desire.” 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY OUTSIDE THE ROMAN 


-EMPIRE. Two Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Dublin, by F. C. 
BURKITT, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE NEW. 


TESTAMENT, being OTIUM NORVICENSE, Part III. By the late 
FREDERICK FIELD, M.A., LL.D. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. Reprintet with Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo., 7s. net. 





CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
NEW VOLUME. 
General Editor: W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford, now the Principal 
of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool,and Lecturer on Education in 
Victoria University 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE 
a. 1500-1870. By WILLIAM H. Woopwarp. Crown 8io 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and the Apocrypha— 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
Guardian ;—" It is difficult to commend too ye this excellent series.’ 
NEW VOLUMES, NOW READY. 
CHRONICLES I. AND II. Edited by the Rev. W. E. 


BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 4s. 


TRE BOOK OF PROVERBS. Edited by the Ven. T. T. 
PEROWNE, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. 3s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREBK TESTAMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


E General Editor — J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
: Eapositor :-—" Has — an —, which puts +, ee criticism.” 
1 NEW VOLUME. NOW 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By the Rev. J. H. Bernarn, 


D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 3s. 6d. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


wee 





| Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


RE-ISSUE 
ow ready, with Frontispiece and List of Author: Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. net 


SIR WALTER RALEGH : “a Biography. By 


WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Author of “Some Verdicts of History Reviewed.” 








Crown 8vo., Separate Issue, with numerous Maps, 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA TO 
THEJAMESON RAID. Being Vol. IV., Part I., of “A Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies.” By C. P. Lucas, BA. 


ust issued. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR 


THE YEAR yoo. 


Immediately. Vol. L—FRENCH WORKS. Buckram, 16s., 


‘THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN 


GOWER. Edited from the MSS. with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries 
by E.C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Immediately. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“LETT ERS OF DAVID RICARDO TO 
HUTCHES, TROWER, AND OTHERS (1811-1823). Edited by James 
Bonar, M.A. LL.D, and J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. of Finance, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore. 

Uniform with above and Reduced in Price, 
LETTERS OF RICARDO TO MALTHUS 


(1810-1823). Price 7s. 6d. 





Crown &vo., 7s. 6d. Fifth and New Edition, Amended. 


‘SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY. Anno- 


tated, with Introduction and Notes. For the Use of Students in the 
Universities. By Prof. A. CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L 


COMPLETION OF THE WORK. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS, 
A.D 376-814. By THomaAS HopGKiax, D.C 5 
Vols. I -IL., Second Edition, £2 2s. Vols. V.-VL,, 36s. 
Vols. ILL-1V., Second Edition, 36s. Vols. VIL-VIIL. , 248. 








Vol. Il. Introduction, Notes, and Index. Crown 8vo., half-bound, 12s. 6d., 


TWO OF THE SAXON CHRONICLES 

} PARALLEL, with Supplementary Extracts from the others. A Revised 

Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by C. 

PLUMMER, M.A. and J. EARLE, M.A. Vol. L. (already published). Text. 
Appendices, and Glossary. 10s. 6d. 


ALSU PUBLISHED ‘BY “HENRY FROW ‘DE. 
THE OXFORD POETS SERIES. 


New Volume in Miniature, 32mo., price 3s. 6d., 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
C. BEECHING, 
Shortly In cr. 8V0., ao" Vols., 38. 6d. ; or on Oxford India Paper, 8s. 

Full List of Series free on application. 








New Volume in the 


OXFORD “THUMB” EDITION SERIES. 


Printed on the Oxford India Paper. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Izaak 


WALTON. Prices from ts. net. 


BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. Edited by Pro- 


fessor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. Fellow of King's College, London, &c. In 
crown Svo, Volumes, cloth extra, 2s. od, each, and in various leather bindings. 
Each Volume is complete in oe. Ly ~ may be obtained separately. 
on ad 
Vol. IV. THE SHAKESPEARE ‘ANTHOL OGY. 1592-1616 A.D. 
V. THE JONSON ANTHOLOGY. 1617-1637 A.D. 
Vi. THE MILTON ANTHOLOGY. 1638-1674 A.D. 
Vil. THE DRYDEN ANTHOLOGY. 1675-1700 A.D. 
Vill. THE POPE ANTHOLOGY. 1701-1744 A.D. 
In Preparation. 
I. THE DUNBAR ANTHOLOGY. 1401-1508 AD. 
Il. THE SURREY AND WYATT ANTHOLOGY. 1509-1547 A.D. 
Immediately. 
Ill. THE SPENSER ANTHOLOGY. 1548-1591 A.D. 
IX. THE GOLDSMITH ANTHOLOGY. 1745-1774 A.D. 
X. THE COWPER ANTHOLOGY, 1775-1800 A.D. 


| 


Cloth, Crown 8vo., price 2s 


|SELECTED PVEMS, OLD ‘AND NEW. 


by ANNIE MATHESON, Author of “The Religion of Humanity,” “ Love's 
usic,” “ Love Triumphant,” and other Poems. 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. Words 


of the Wise on the Life of Love. A Sequence of Meditations. By the Hon. 
Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL, Compiler of “The Cloud of Witness.” Printed in 
Colours. If cloth, price 3s. 6d., and in various leather bindings. 





In various sizes and styles. Prices from 48. 


| Se OXFORD ILLUSTRATED ‘PRAYER- 


BOOK. The Book of Common Prayer. With Eighteen Full-page Repro- 
ductions of Specially Designed Pen-and-Ink Drawings. With fadiensiions 
of the Symbolic Meaning of the Illustrations. 





Full Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 


By his Son, J. G. MILLaIs. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 Vols., royal 8vo., 32s. net. 











“ Of unusual interest and charm, as manly, unaffected and simple as was Millais himself. — Daily Chronicle. 
“ The illustrations make the book delightful to handle or to read. The eye lingers lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.""—Sfandard. 
“ This charming book 1s a goldmine of good things.” —Daily News. 
“ This splendid work.” — World. 
“ Deserves an honoured place on every bookshelf.”"—Pall Mall Gazette 
Of such absorbing interest is it, of such completeness in scope and beauty. Special tribute must be paid to the extraordinary completeness of the illustrations." —~ 
Graphic. 


. . > - 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Selected and Edited, with Notes, by Sipney Cotviy. 
With 2 Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo., 2 Vols., 25s. net. Uniform with the “ Edinburgh Edition” of R. L. STEVENSON 

‘ Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation . « . Of extraordinary fascination. A delightful inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded 
spirit thi at the literature of our time has preserved.’ Times 

‘There are few books so interesting, so moving and so valuable as this collection of letters. One can only commend people to read and reread the book. The volumes 
are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s part of the work could not have been better done. His introduction is a masterpiece.” —Spectator. 

“ The most exhaustive and distinguished literary correspondence which England has yet seen. Likely to be among modern works one of the most intimately beloved 
St. James's Gazette. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGeracp. With 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, and 


2 large Maps. Royal Svo., 30s. net 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4to., £5 5s 
A narrative of the highest climb yet accomplished. The illustrations have been reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurous 
interest, contains appendices of great scientific value. It also contains a very elaborate map, and a panorama. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W.R. INGe, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net 
A complete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern times, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the Medieval 
Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including Béhme and Wordsworth. 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Curistiax. With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., 


128 ‘ 
This book jeune a history and complete description of these Islands—their physical features, fauna, flora; the habits and the religious beliefs of the inhabitants 


A NEW RIDE TO KHIVA. ByR. L. Jerrerson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts of Asia to Khiva. 


ADVANCED AUSTRALIA. By W. J. Gattoway, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


A short history of Australia on the eve of Federation. 


HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp Dowpven. Demy 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The first volume of a New and Elaborate Edition of Shakespeare, with Notes, Textual and Explanatory 


LA COMMEDIA DI;DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited by Pacer Toynper, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s.; demy 


Bn saten of the Italian text of the Divine Comedy, founded on Witte’s minor edition, carefully revised, is issued if commemoration of the sixth centenary of 


Dante's journey through the three kingdoms of the other world. (Methuen’s Standard Library 
THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. A Political and Historical Survey. By A. Sit-va Wurre. With 4 Special 
Maps. Demy 8vo., 15s. net. 


A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., and W. F. Apeney, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


This Volume furnishes students with the latest results in Biblical criticism, arranged methodically. Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, & 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. Rosinson, B.D, 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. (The Churchman’s Bible 
ECCLESIASTES, Explained by W. A. Srreane, D.D. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Churchman’s Bible 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. By Wittiam Law. Edited, and with 
an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo., cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net (The Library of Devotion 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for line, of the “ Editio Princeps.’ 


TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By Epmvunp Setovs. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A little book designed to teach children respect and reverence for animals. 


THE CROCK. OF GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. Bartnc-GouLp. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
ULYSSES; OR, DE ROUGEMONT OF TROY. Described and Depicted by A. H. Mitxe. Small gto., 


38 od 


The adventures of Ulysses told in humorous verse and pictures, 


THE PRINCESS. By Atrrep, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Exizaneru 


WORDSWORTH. With a Portrait in Photogravure. Pott 8vo., 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Little Librar 
VANITY FAIR. Py, W. M. Tuackeray. With an Introduction by S. Gwyxx. With 3 Frontispieces in 
Photogravure. 3 \ Pott 8vo., 18. 6d. each net ; leather, as. 6d. net ie (The Little Libra 


FICTION. 
THE KING’S MIRROR. By Axtnoxy Horr. Crown 8vo., 6s. [Second Editi 
TO LONDON TOWN. By Arruvur Morrison, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” “ A Child of the Jago,” &c. 


Crown &vo., 6s. [Second Rd iti 


THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Vioter Hwnt, Author of “A Hard Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. By GeorGe Gissinc, Author of “Demos,” “The Town Traveller,” &c. 


Crown 8vo., 6s 


VENGEANCE IS MINE, By Awyprew Batrovr, Author of “By Stroke of Sword.” _ Illustrated. 


PABO. THE PRIEST. By S. Barixnc-Govcp, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. By the Duchess of SurHeRLAND. Crown 8vo., 6s. [Second Edition in the Press 
DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “Bismillah.” Crown 8vo., 6s. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. Penperep. Crown 8vo., 6s. 





METHUEN and CO., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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